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INTRODUCTION- 


THE  mansion-house  of  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  Beachgrove  was  inhabited  by  the  fam- 
ily of  Fairborne,  consisting  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  children 
of  both  sexese  Of  ihese,  part  were  educated 
I  at  home  under  their  parents'  care,  and  part 
were  sent  out  to  school.  The  house  was  sel- 
dom unprovided  with  visitors,  the  intimate 
friends  or  relations  of  the  owners,  who  were 
\  entertained  with  cheerfulness  and  hospitality^ 
I  free  from  ceremony  and  parade.  They  form* 
1  ed,  during  their  stay,  part  of  the  family;  and 
were  ready  to  concur  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair* 
borne  in  any  little  domestic  plan  for  varying 
their  amusements,  and  particularly  for  promot- 
ing the  instruction  and  enteiiainment  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  household.  As  some  of 
them  were  accustomed  to  writing,  they  would 
frequently  produce  a  fable,  a  story,  or  a  dia- 
logue, adapted  to  the  iage  and  understanding 
af  the  young  people.   It  was  always  consider* 
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ed  as  a  high  favour  when  they  would  so  em* 
ploy  themselves;  and  after  the  pieces  were 
once  read  over,  they  were  carefully  deposited 
hy  Mrs.  Fairborne  in  a  box,  of  which  she  kept 
the  key.  Ncae  of  these  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  out  again  till  all  the  children  were  as- 
sembled in  the  holidays.  It  was  then  made 
one  of  the  evening  amusements  of  the  family 
to  rummage  the  budget^  as  their  phrase  was. 
One  of  the  least  children  was  sent  to  the  box, 
who,  putting  in  its  little  hand,  drew  out  the 
paper  that  came  next,  and  brought  it  into  the 
parlour.  This  was  then  read  distinctly  by  one 
of  the  older  ones;  and  after  it  had  undergone 
sufficient  consideration,  another  little  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  for  a  fresh  supply;  and  so 
on,  till  as  much  time  had  been  spent  in  this 
manner  as  the  parents  thought  proper.  Oth- 
er children  were  admitted  to  these  readings; 
and  as  the  budget  of  Beachgrove  Hall  became 
somewhat  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
its  proprietors  were  at  length  urged  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  public.  They  were  induced  to 
comply;  and  have  presented  its  contents  in  the 
promiscuous  order  in  which  they  come  to  handj 
which  they  think  will  prove  more  agreeable 
than  a  methodical  arrangement.  Thus,  there-^ 
fore,  without  further  preface,  begins  th^ 
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Oak. 


FIRST  EVENING. 
ON  THE  OAK* 

A  DIALOGUE/ 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

Tut.  Come,  my  boys,  let  os  sit  down  ii- 
while  under  yon  shady  tree.  I  don't  know 
how  your  young  legs  feel,  but  mine  are  almost 
tired. 

Geo.  I  am  not  tired,  but  I  am  very  hot. 

Mar.  And  I  am  hot,  and  very  dry  too. 

Tut.  When  you  have  cooled  yourself,  yon 
may  drink  out  of  that  clear  brook.  In  th« 
mean  time  wc  will  read  a  little  out  of  a  book 
i  have  in  my  pocket. 

[_They  go  and  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,'] 

Ifar.  What  an  amazing  large  tree!  How 
wide  its  braneh^s  spread !  Pray  what  tree  is  it? 

Geo.  I  can  tell  you  that.  It  is  an  Oak, 
Don't  you  see  the  acorns.^ 

Tut.  Yes,  it  is  an  Oak—the  noblest  ire© 
this  country  produces:~not  onJy  grand  and 
Ijeautiful  to  the  sight,  hut  of  the  greatest  im.^ 
f  ortance  iVom  its  uses. 

Har.  I  should  like  t©  know  gompthing  a,^ 
fcout  it* 
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Tut.  Very  well;  then  instead  of  reading, 
we  will  sit  and  talk  about  Oaks.  George,  you 
knew  the  Oak  by  its  aeoi  ns — should  you  hav& 
known  it  if  there  had  been  none? 

Geo.  I  don't  know — 1  believe  not. 

Tut,  Observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
its  bark  is  very  rugged.  Then  see  in  what 
manner  it  grows.  Its  great  arms  run  out  al- 
most horizontally  from  its  trunk,  giving  the 
whole  tree  a  sort  of  round  form,  and  making 
it  spread  far  on  every  side.  Its  branches  are 
also  subject  to  be  crooked,  or  kneed.  By  these 
marks  you  might  guess  at  an  Oak  even  in  win- 
ter, when  quite  bare  of  leaves.  But  its  leaves 
aiford  a  surer  mark  of  distinction,  since  they 
differ  a  good  deal  from  those  of  other  trees; 
being  neither  whole  and  even  at  the  edges, 
nor  yet  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  rather 
deeply  scolloped,  and  formed  into  several  roun- 
ded divisions.  Their  colour  is  a  fine  deep 
green*    Then  the  fruit— 

Har.  Fruit! 

Tjit.  Yes — all  kinds  of  plants  have  what 
Biay  properly  be  called  fruit,  though  we  are 
apt  to  give  that  name  only  to  such  as  are  food 
for  man.  The  fruit  of  a  plant  is  the  seed, 
with  what  contains  it.     This  in  the  Oak  is 
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aalled  ail  acoru,  wliieli  is  a  kind  of  nut,  part- 
ly inclosed  in  a  cup. 

Geo.  A  corn -cups  are  very  pretty  things* 
I  have  made  boats  of  them,  and  set  them  a 
swimming  in  a  bason. 

Tut.  And  if  you  were  no  bigger  than  afai^ 
ry,  you  might  use  them  for  drinking  cups,  as 
those  imaginary  little  beings  are  said  to  do. 

Pearly  drops  of  clew  we  drink 
In  acorn-cups  fiU*d  to  the  brink. 

Har.  Are  acorns  good  to  eat? 

Geo.  No.  that  they  are  not.  I  have  tried ^ 
«,nd  did  not  like  them  at  all. 

Tut.  In  the  early  ages  of  man,  before  he 
cultivated  the  earth,  but  lived  upon  such  wild 
products  as  nature  afforded,  we  are  told  that 
acorns  made  a  considerable  part  of  his 
food;  and  at  this  day  I  believe  they  are  eaten 
in  some  countries.  But  this  is  in  warmer  cli- 
mates, where  they  probably  become  sweeter 
and  better-flavoured  than  wit'.i  us.  The  chief 
^se  we  make  of  them  is  to  leed  hogs.  In  those 
parts  of  England  where  oak  woods  are  com- 
mon, great  herds  of  swine  are  kept,  vvhich  are 
driven  into  the  woods  in  autumn,  when  the  a- 
«orns  fall,  and  provide  for  themselves  plenti- 
fully for  two  or  three  montJis.  This,  howev^ 
4ir,  is  a  small  part  of  the  praise  of  the  Oak, 
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You  win  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  tliat  to 

this  tree  our  country  owes  its  chief  glory  and 

security. 

Har,  Aye,  how  can  that  be? 

Tut.  I  don't  know  whether  in  your  read- 
ing  youliave  ever  met  with  the  story,  that  A- 
thens,  a  famous  city  in  Greece,  consulting  the 
oracle  how  it  might  best  defend  itself  against 
its  enemies,  was  advised  to  trust  to  wooden 
walls. 

Har.  Wooden  walls! — that's  odd — ^IshouU 
think  stone  walls  better,  for  wooden  ones 
might  be  set  on  fire. 

Tut,  True;  but  tlia  meaning  was,  that  as 
Athens  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  its  peo- 
pie  were  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  they  ought 
to  trust  to  their  ships.  Well,  this  is  the  case 
with  Great  Britain.  As  it  is  an  island,  it  has 
no  need  of  wails  and  fortifications,  while  it  pos- 
sesses ships  to  keep  all  enemies  at  a  distance. 
Now,  we  have  the  greatest  and  finest  navy  in 
the  world,  by  which  we  both  defend  ourselves, 
and  attack  other  nations  when  they  insult  us; 
and  this  is  ail  built  of  Oak. 

Geo,  Would  no  other  wood  do  to  build 
ships? 

Tut,  N"one  nearly  so  well,  especially  for 
men  of  war;  for  it  is  the  stoutest  and  strong- 
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^st  wobd  we  havej  and  therefore  best  fitted, 
botli  to  keep  sound  under  water,  and  to  bear 
tlie  blows  and  shocks  of  the  waves,  and  th* 
terrible  strokes  of  cannon  balls.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar excellence  for  this  last  purpose,  that  Oak 
is  not  so  liable  to  splintei*  or  shiver  as  othei" 
woods,  so  that  a  ball  can  pass  through  it  with- 
out making  a  large  hole.  Did  you  never  hear 
the  old  song, 

Hearts  of  Oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  Oak  are 
our  men,  &c? 

Geo.  No. 

Tut.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when  England 
was  more  successful  in  war  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  kiiown,  and  our  success  was  proper- 
ly attributed  chiefly  to  our  fleet,  the  great  sup* 
port  of  which  is  the  British  Oak;  so  I  hope 
jou  will  froj^  henceforth  look  upon  Oaks  with 
due  respect. 

Har.  Yes;  it  shall  always  he  my  fatdurite 
tree. 

Int.  Had  not  Pope  reason,  when  lie  said^ 
in  his  Windsor  Forest^ 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  not*  ehvy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  ©r  the  balmy  tree^ 
While  by  our  Oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne^ 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn? 
The«e  liaes  refur  to  its  use  as  well  for  mer- 
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chant  ships  as  for  men  of  war;  and  in  fact  all 

our  ships  are  built  either  of  native  or  foreign 

Oak. 

Geo,  Are  the  masts  of  ships  made  of  Oak? 

Tut,  No,  it  would  be  too  heavy.  Reside?^ 
it  would  not  be  eCsy  to  find  trunks  of  Oak 
long  and  straight  enough  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  made  of  various  sorts  of  fir  or  pine^ 
which  grow  very  tall  and  taper. 

Geo.  Is  Oak  wood  used  for  any  thing  be- 
sides ship-building.^ 

Tut.  O  yes! — It  is  one  of  the  principal 
woods  of  the  carpenter,  being  employed  wher- 
ever great  strength  and  durability  are  requir- 
ed. It  is  used  for  door  and  window  frames^ 
and  the  beams  that  are  laid  in  walls  to  strength- 
en them.  Floors  and  stair-cases  are  some* 
times  made  with  it;  and  in  old  bouses  in  the 
country,  which  were  buiit  when  Oak  was  more 
plentiful  than  at  present,  almost  all  the  tim- 
ber about  them  is  Oak.  It  is  also  occasional- 
ly used  for  furniture,  as  tables,  chairs,  draw- 
ers, and  bedsteads;  though  mahogany  has  now 
much  taken  its  place  for  the  better  sort  of 
goods,  and  the  lighter  and  softer  woods  for  the 
cheaper:  for  the  hardness  of  Oak  renders  it  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  to  work.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, the  chief  material  used  in  milUw©rk,  in 
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bridge  and  water-works,  for  waggon  and  cart 
bodies,  for  large  casks  and  tubs,  and  for  tbe 
last  piece  of  furniture  a  man  has  occasion  for. 
Wbat  is  that,  do  you  thiiik,  George? 

Geo,  I  don't  kn6w»  0 

Hot.  a  coMn* 

Ti/J.  So  it  is. 

Htir.  Bat  why  should  that  b«  made  of  siich 
strong  wood? 

Tut.  There  can  be  no  other  reason,  than 
that  weak  attachment  we  are  apt  to  have  for 
our  bodies  when  we  have  done  with  them^ 
which  has  made  men  in  various  countries  de- 
sirous of  keeping  them  as  long  as  possible 
from  decay.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  uses  of  the  Oak.  Were  either  of  you  ev^ 
er  in  a  tanner's  yard? 

Geo.  We  often  go  by  one  at  the  end  of  the 
town;  but  we  durst  not  go  in  for  fear  of  the 
great  dog. 

Tut.  But  he  is  always  chained  in  the  day* 
time. 

Har,  Tes — but  he  bafks  so  loud,  and  looks 
so  fierce,  that  We  were  afraid  he  would  break 
his  chain. 

Tut.  1  doubt  you  are  a  couple  of  cowards* 
However,  I  suppose  you  came  near  enough  to 
observe  great  staekis  of  bark  in  (he  yard. 
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Geo,  O  yes — there  are  several. 

Tut  Those  are  Oak  bark,  aud  it  is  used 
in  tanning  the  hides. 

Har.  What  does  it  do  to  them? 

Tut.  rii  tell  you.  Every  part  of  the  Oak 
abounds  in  a  quality  ealied  astringeiicy^  or 
bindii^g  power.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make 
more  close  and  compact,  or  to  shrivel  up,  all 
soft  things,  and  thereby  make-them  firmer  and< 
less  liable  to  decay.  The  hide,  then,  wJien 
taken  from  the  animal,  after  being  steeped  in 
lime  and  v/ater  to  get  off  the  hair  and  grease^ 
is  put  to  soak  in  a  liquor  made  by  boiling  Oak 
bark  in  vtater.  This  liquor  is  strongly  astrin- 
gent, and  by  stiffening  the  soft  hide,  turns  it 
into  v^^hat  we  call  leather.  Other  things  are 
also  tanned  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them,  as  fishing  nets,  and  boat-sails.  Thh 
use  of  the  bark  of  the  Oak  makes  it  a  very 
valuable  commodity;  and  you  may  see  people 
in  the  woods  carefully  stripping  the  Oaks 
when  cut  down,  and  piling  up  the  bark  in 
heaps. 

Geo.  I  have  seen  such  heaps  of  bark,  but 
I  thought  they  were  only  to  burn. 

Tut.  No — they  are  much  too  valuable  for 
that  Well,  but  I  have  another  use  of  the 
Oak  to  mention,  and  that  is  in  dying. 
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Ear,  Dying]  i  wonder  what  colour  it  can 

Tut.  Oak  saw-dust  is  a  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  dying  fustians.  By  various  mixtures 
j  and  managements  it  is  made  to  give  them  all 
'  the  different  shades  of  drab  and  brown.  Then* 
ail  the  parts  of  the  Oak,  like  all  other  astrin- 
I  gent  vegetables,  produce  a  dark  blue  or  black 
I    by  the  addition  of  any  preparation  of  iron. 

The  bark  is  sometimes  used  in  this  way  for 
j  dying  black.  And  did  you  ever  see  what  boys 
I     call  an  Oak-apple? 

!  Geo.  Yes — have  gathered  them  myself, 

i         TuL  Do  you  know  what  they  are? 

Geo.  I  thought  they  were  the  fruit  of  the 
Oak. 

Tut.  No — I  have  told  you  that  the  acorns 
are  the  fruit.     These  are  excrescences  form- 
\    ed  by  an  insect. 

I  Geo.  An  insect — liow  can  they  make  such 
1    a  thing? 

I  2^ut.  It  is  a  sort  of  fly,  that  has  a  power 
j  ©f  piercing  the  outer  skin  of  the  Oak  boughs, 
under  which  it  lays  its  eggs.  The  part  then 
swells  into  a  kind  of  bail,  and  the  young  in- 
sects, when  hatched,  eat  their  way  out.  Well, 
this  ball  or  apple  is  a  pretty  strong  astringent, 
and  is  sometimes  u^ed  in  dying  black.  But 
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in  the  warm  countries,  there  is  a  species  of 
Oak  which  bears  round  excrescences  of  the 
same  kind,  called  galls,  which  become  hard, 
and  are  the  strongest  estringents  known.  They 
are  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  black 
dyes,  and  common  ink  is  made  with  them,  to- 
gether with  a  substance  called  green  vitriol 
or  copperas,  which  contains  iron. 

I  have  now  told  you  the  chief  uses  that  I 
can  recollect  of  the  Oak;  and  these  are  so  im« 
portant,  that  whoever  drops  an  acorn  into  the 
ground,  and  takes  proper  care  of  it  when  it 
comes  up,  may  be  said  to  be  a  benefactor  to 
his  country.  Besides,  no  sight  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  majestic  than  a  fine  Oak  wood. 
It  is  an  ornament  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the 
first  nobleman  in  the  land. 

Har.  I  wonder,  then,  that  all  rich  gentle- 
men who  have  ground  enough,  do  not  cover  it 
with  Oaks. 

Tut.  Many  of  them,  especially  of  late 
years,  have  made  great  plantations  of  these 
trees.  But  ail  soils  do  not  suit  them:  and 
then  there  is  another  circumstance  which  pre- 
vents many  from  being  at  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, which  is,  the  long  time  an  Oak  takes 
in  growing,  so  that  no  person  can  reasonably 
expect  to  profit  by  those  of  his  own  plantingo 
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An  Oak  of  fifty  years  is  greatly  short  of  its 
i*ull  growth,  and  they  are  scarcely  arrived  at 
perfection  under  a  century.  However,  it  ie 
our  duty  to  think  of  posterity  as  well  as  our- 
selves^  and  they  who  receive  Oaks  from  their 
ancestors,  ought  certainly  to  furnish  others  to 
their  successors, 

Har.  Then  I  think  that  every  one  who  cuts 
down  an  Oak  should  be  obliged  to  plant  anoth- 
er. 

Tvt.  Very  right— but  he  should  plant  two 
Qr  three  for  one,  for  fear  of  accidents  in  their 
growing. 

I  will  now  repeat  to  you  some  verses  de- 
scribing the  Oak  in  its  stale  of  full  growth,  of 
rather  of  beginning  decay,  with  the  various 
animals  living  upon  it— and  then  we  will 
walk. 

See  where  yon  Oak  its  awful  struchire  reafs. 
The  massy  growth  of  twice  an  hundred  years; 
Survey  his  rug-ged  trunk  with  moss  o'ergrown. 
His  lusty  arms  in  rude  disorder  thrown. 
His  forking  branches  wide  at  distance  spread. 
And  dark'ning  half  the  sky,  his  lofty  head; 
A  mighty  castle,  built  by  nature *s  hands. 
Peopled  by  various  living  tribes,  he  stands* 
His  airy  top  tlie  clamorous  rooks  invest. 
And  crowd  tlie  waving  boughs  with  many  a  nes]t? 
^.Midway  the  nimble  squirrel  build^s  bowVj 
AS  ^ 
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And  sharp-bill*d  pies  the  insect  tribes  devoiirf 
And  gnaw  beneath  the  bark  their  secret  ways^ 
While  unperceiv*d  the  stately  pile  decays. 


THE  YOUNG  MOUSE. 

A  FABLE. 

A  YOUNG  Mouse  lived  in  a  cupboard  whero 
sweetmeats  were  kept:  she  dined  every  day 
upon  biscuit,  marmalade,  or  fine  sugar.  Nev- 
er any  little  Mouse  had  lived  so  w  ell.  She 
had  often  ventured  to  peep  at  the  family  while 
they  gat  at  supper;  nay,  she  had  sometimes 
stole  down  on  the  carpet,  and  picked  up  the 
crumbs,  and  nobody  had  ever  liurt  lier.  She 
would  have  been  quite  happy,  but  that  she 
was  sometimes  frightened  by  the  cat,  and  tlien 
she  ran  trembling  to  her  hole  beliind  the  wain« 
scot.  One  day  she  came  runiiiKg  to  her  mo- 
ther in  great  joy!  Mother!  said  she,  the  good 
people  of  this  family  have  built  me  a  house  to 
live  in;  it  is  in  the  cupboard:  I  am  sure  it  is 
for  me,  for  it  is  just  big  enough:  tlie  bottom  is 
of  wood,  and  it  is  covered  all  over  with  wires; 
and  I  dare  say  they  have  made  it  on  purpose 
to  screen  me  from  that  terrible  cat,  which  ran 
after  me  so  often:  there  is  an  entrance  just 
hig  enough  for  me,  but  pus«  cannot  follow: 
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tall  they  have  been  so  good  as  to  put  in  some 
toasted  cheese,  which  smells  so  delicioasly, 
that  I  shoiiid  have  run  in  directly  pnd  taken 
possession  of  my  new  house,  hut  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  first,  that  we  might  go  in  to- 
gether, and  both  lodge  there  to  night,  for  it 
will  hold  us  both. 

My  dear  child,  said  the  old  Mouse^  it  is 
most  happy  you  did  not  go  in,  for  this  house 
is  called  a  trap,  and  you  would  never  have 
come  out  again,  except  to  have  been  devour- 
ed, or  put  to  death  in  some  way  or  other. 
Though  man  has  not  so  fierce  a  look  as  a  catj 
he  is  aB  much  our  enemy,  aU^l  has  still  more 
cunning. 

THE  WASP  AND  BEE. 

A  IB'ABLE, 

A  Wasp  met  a  Bee,  and  said  to  him:  pray, 
t'An  you  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  that  men 
are  so  illnatured  to  me,  while  they  are  so  fond 
of  you?  We  are  both  very  much  alike,  only 
that  the  broad  golden  rings  about  my  body 
make  me  much  handsomer  than  you  are:  w^e 
ai'e  both  winded  insects,  we  both  love  honey, 
and  we  both  sting  people  when  we  are  angryj 
5  et  meif  always  hate  me,  and  try  to  kill  me^ 
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though  I  am  much  more  familiar  with  theiii 
than  you  are,  and  pay  them  visits  in  their 
houses,  and  at  their  tea-table^  and  at  all  their 
meals:  while  you  are  very  shy,  and  hardly 
ever  come  near  them:  yet  they  build  you  curi- 
ous houses,  thatched  with  straw,  and  take  care 
ofj  and  feed  you,  in  the  winter  very  often: — 
I  wonder  what  is  the  reason. 

The  Bee  said,  because  you  never  do  them 
any  good,  but,  on  the  coi;trary,  are  very  troub- 
lesome and  mischievous^  therefore  they  do  not 
Eke  to  see  you;  but  they  know  that  I  am  busy 
all  day  long  in  making  them  honey.  You 
had  better  pay  them  fewer  visits,  and  try  t» 
b«  useful. 

TRAVELLERS'  WONDERS. 

One  winter's  evening,  as  Captain  Compa&s 
was  sitting  by  the  fire-side  with  his  children 
all  round  him,  little  Jack  said  to  him,  Papa, 
pray  tell  us  some  stories  about  what  you  have 
seen  in  your  voyages.  I  have  been  vastly  en-*-^ 
tertained  whilst  you  were  abroad,  with  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  and  the  adventures  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor;  and  I  think,  as  you  have  gone 
round  and  round  the  world,  you  must  have 
met  with  things  as  wonderful  as  they  did.™- 
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No,  my  dear,  said  the  Captain,  I  never  met 
witli  Lilliputians  or  Brobdingnagians,  1  as- 
sure you,  nor  ever  saw  the  black  loadstone 
mountain,  or  the  valley  of  diamonds;  but,  to 
be  sure,  I  have  seen  a  great  variety  of  people, 
and  their  difterent  manners  and  ways  of  liv* 
ing;  and  if  it  will  be  any  entertainment  to 
you,  I  will  tell  you  some  curious  particulars 
of  what  I  observed.— Pray  do.  Papa,  cried 
Jack  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters;  so  they 
drew  close  round  him,  and  ke  began  as  fol- 
lows. 

Well  then— I  was  once,  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  in  a  country  where  it  was  very  coldj 
and  the  poor  inhabitants  had  much  ado  to 
keep  themselves  from  starving.  They  were 
clad  partly  in  the  skins  of  beasts  made  soft 
and  smooth  by  a  particular  airt,  but  chiefly  in 
garments  made  from  the  outer  covering  of  a 
middle-sized  quadruped,  which  they  were  so 
€ruel  as  to  strip  off  his  back  while  he  was 
alive.  They  dwelt  in  habitations,  part  of 
which  was  sunk  under  ground.  The  materi- 
als were  either  stones,  or  earth  hardened  by 
fire;  and  so  violent  in  that  country  were  the 
storms  of  wind  and  rain,  that  many  of  them 
covered  their  roofs  all  over  with  stones.  The 
walls  of  their  houses  had  holes  to  let  ia  the 
a4 
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light;  but  to  prevent  the  cold  air  and  wef 
from  coming  in,  they  were  covered  with  a  sort 
of  transparent  stone,  made  artificially  of  melt- 
ed sand  or  flints.  As  wood  was  rather  scarce, 
i  know  not  what  they  would  have  done  for 
firing,  had  they  not  discovered  in  the  bov^els 
of  the  earth  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
stone,  which  when  put  among  burning  wood, 
caught  fire  and  flamed  like  a  torch. 

Dear  me,  said  .Tack,  what  a  wonderful 
stone!  I  suppose  it  was  somewhat  like  what 
we  call  fire-stones,  that  shine  so  when  we  rub 
them  together. — I  donH  think  they  would  burn, 
replied  the  Captain;  besides,  these  are  of  a 
darker  colour, 

Wei! — ^but  their  diet  too  was  remarkable. 
Some  of  them  eat  fish  that  had  been  hung  up 
in  the  smoke  till  they  w  ere  quite  dry  and  hard; 
and  along  with  it  they  eat  either  the  roots  of 
plants,  or  a  sort  of  coarse  black  cake  made  of 
powdered  seeJa.  These  were  the  poorer  class: 
the  richer  had  a  whiter  kind  of  cake,  which 
they  were  fond  of  daubing  over  with  a  greasy 
matter  that  w  as  the  product  of  a  large  animal 
among  them.  This  grease  they  used,  too,  in 
almost  all  their  dishes,  and  when  fresh,  it  re- 
ally was  not  unpalatable.  They  likewise  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  many  birds  and  beasts 
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wlieu  tfjey  could  get  it;  and  eat  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  a  variety  of  vegetables 
grooving  in  the  country,  some  absolutely  raw, 
others  variously  prepared  by  the  aid  of  fire. 
Another  great  article  of  food  was  the  curd  of 
milk,  pressed  into  a  hard  mass  and  salted. 
This  had  so  rank  a  sm^ll,  that  persons  of 
weak  stomachs  of  (en  could  not  bear  to  come 
near  it.    For  drink,  they  matle  great  use  of 
the  w^ater  in  which  certain  dry  leaves  had 
been  steeped*    Th*ese  leaves,!  was  told, came 
from  a  great  distance.    They  had  likewise  a 
method  of  preparing  a  liqaor  of  the  seeds  of  a 
grass-like-plant  steeped  in  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  bitter  herb,  and  then  set  to  work 
or  ferment.    1  was  prevailed  upon  to  taste  it, 
and  thought  it  at  first  nauseous  enough,  but  ia 
time  I  liked  it  pretty  well.     When  a  large 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  is  used,  it  becomes 
perfectly  intoxicating.    But  what  astonished 
me  most,  was  their  use  of  a  liquor  so  exces- 
sively hot  and  pungent,  that  it  seems  like  li- 
quid fire.    I  once  got  a  mouthful  of  it  by  mis- 
take, taking  it  for  water,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance;  but  I  thought  it  would  instant- 
ly have  taken  away  my  breath.    Indeed,  peo« 
pie  are  not  unfrequently  killed  by  it;  and  yet 
many  of  them  will  swallow  it  greedily  whea-^ 
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ever  tliey  can  get  it.  This,  too,  is  said  to  be^ 
|irepared  from  tlie  seeds  above  mentioned, 
which  are  innocent  and  even  salutary  in  their 
matural  state,  though  made  to  yield  such  a 
pernicious  juice.  The  strangest  custom  that 
I  believe  prevails  in  any  nation  I  found  here, 
%yhicli  was,  that  some  take  a  mighty  pleasure 
in  filling  their  mouths  full  of  stinking  smoke; 
and  others,  in  thrusting  a  nasty  powder  up 
their  nostrils. 

I  should  think  it  would  choke  them,  said 
Jack.  It  almost  did  me,  answei^ed  liis  father, 
only  to  stand  by  while  they  did  it — ^but  use,  it 
is  truly  said,  is  second  nature. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  leave  this  cold  cli- 
mate; and  about  half  a  year  after,  I  fell  in 
with  a  people  enjoying  a  delicious  tempera- 
ture of  air,  and  a  country  full  of  beauty  and 
verdure.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  furnish- 
ed with  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  which  with 
other  vegetable  products,  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  I  partic- 
ularly relished  certain  berries  growing  in 
bunches,  some  white  and  some  red,  of  a  very 
pleasant  sourish  taste,  and  so  transparent, 
that  one  might  see  the  seeds  at  their  very 
centre.  Here  were  whole  fields  full  of  ex- 
tremely odoriferous  flowers^  w^hieh  they  told 
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me  were  succeeded  by  pods  bearing  seeds,  that 
afforded  good  nourishment  to  man  and  beast* 
A  great  variety  of  birds  enlivened  the  groves 
and  woods;  among  which  I  was  entertained 
ivith  one,  that  without  any  teaching  spoke  al* 
most  as  articulately  as  a  parrot,  though  in- 
deed it  was  all  the  repetition  of  a  single  word. 
The  people  were  tolerably  gentle  and  civiliz- 
ed, and  possessed  many  of  the  arts  of  life. 
Their  dress  was  very  various.  Many  were 
clad  only  in  a  thin  cloth  made  of  the  long  fi= 
bres  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant  cultivated  for  the 
purpose,  which  they  prepared  by  soaking  in 
water,  and  then  beating  with  large  mallets. 
Others  wore  cloth  wove  from  a  sort  of  vege- 
table wool,  growing  in  pods  upon  bushes.  But 
the  most  singular  material  was  a  fine  glossy 
gtuff,  used  chiefly  by  the  rieher  classes,  which^ 
as  I  was  credibly  informed,  is  manufactured 
out  of  the  webs  of  caterpillars— a  most  won- 
derful circumstance,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
mense number  of  caterpillars  necessary  to  the 
production  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  stoft* 
as  I  saw  used.  Tliis  people  are  very  fantas- 
tic in  their  dress,  especially  the  women,  whose 
apparel  consists  of  a  great  number  of  articles^ 
impossible  to  be  described,  and  strangely  dis- 
guising the  ivatural  form  ®f  the  body..  %m 
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some  instances  they  seem  very  cleanly;  but  iii 
others,  the  Hottentots  can  scarce  go  beyond 
them;  particularly  in  the  management  of  their 
hair,  which  is  all  matted  and  stiffened  with 
the  fat  of  swine  and  other  animals,  mixed  up 
with  powders  of  various  colours  and  ingredi- 
ents. Like  most  Indian  nations,  they  use 
feathers  in  the  head-dress.  One  thing  sur- 
prised me  much,  which  was,  that  they  bring 
tip  in  their  houses  an  animal  of  tlie  tyger 
kind,  with  formidable  teeth  and  claws,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  ferocity,  is  played 
with  and  caressed  by  the  most  timid  and  del- 
icate of  their  women. 

I  am  sure  I  would  not  play  with  it,  said 
Jack.  Why  you  might  chance  to  get  an  ug- 
ly scratch  if  you  did^  said  the  Captain. 

The  language  of  this  nation  seems  very 
harsh  and  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  yet 
they  converse  among  one  another  w'ith  great 
ease  and  quickness.  One  of  the  oddest  cus« 
toins  is  that  which  men  use  on  saluting  each 
other.  Let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  they 
uncover  their  heads,  and  remain  uncovered 
for  some  time,  if  they  mean  to  be  extraordin- 
arily respectful. 

Why  that's  like  pulling  off  our  hats,  said 
Jack. — Ahj  ha!  Papa,  cried  Betsey,  I  liave 
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fouiul  you  out.  You  have  been  telling  us  of 
our  own  country  and  what  is  done  at  home  all 
this  while.  But,  said  Jack,  we  don't  burn 
gtones,  nor  eat  grease  and  powdered  seeds,  nor 
wear  skins  and  caterpillars'  webs,  nor  play 
with  tygers.  No.^  said  the  Captain — pray 
what  are  coals  but  stones;  and  is  not  butter^ 
grease;  and  corn,  seeds;  and  leather,  skins^ 
and  silk,  the  web  of  a  kind  of  caterpillar;  and 
may  we  not  as  well  call  a  cat  an  animal  of 
the  tyger-kind,  as  a  tyger  an  animal  of  the 
cat-kind?  So,  if  you  recollect  what  I  have 
been  describing,  you  will  find,  with  Betsey's 
help,  that  all  the  other  wonderful  things  I 
have  told  you  of  are  matters  familiar  among 
ourselves.  But  I  meant  to  show  you,  that  a 
foreigner  might  easily  represent  every  thing 
as  equally  strange  and  wonderful  among  us, 
a$  we  could  do  with  respect  to  his  countiyi 
and  also  to  make  you  sensible  that  we  daily 
call  a  great  many  things  by  their  names,  with- 
out ever  inquiring  into  their  nature  and  prop- 
erties;  so  that,  in  reality,  it  is  only  the  names^ 
und  not  the  things  themselves,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 
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SECOND  EVENING. 
ALFRED. 

A  DRAMA. 
PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA* 

Alfred,       King  of  England. 
GuBBA,         a  Farmer. 
Gandelin,   his  Wife. 
Slla,  an  Officer  of  Alfred. 

Scene— Ty^e  Isle  of  Athelney* 

Mf,  How  retired  and  quiet  is  every  thing 
in  this  little  spot!  The  river  w^inds  its  silent 
waters  round  this  retreat;  and  the  tangled 
bushes  of  the  thicket  fence  it  in  from  ihe  at- 
tack of  an  enemy.  1  he  bloody  Danes  have 
Bot  yet  pierced  into  this  wild  solitude*  I  be- 
Meve  I  am  safe  from  their  pursuit.  But  I 
hope  I  shall  find  some  inhabitants  here^  oth- 
erwise I  shall  die  of  hunger. — Ha!  here  is  a 
narrow  path  through  the  wood;  and  I  think  I 
see  the  smoke  of  a  cottage  rising  between  the 
trees.    I  will  bend  my  steps  thither. 

Scene — Before  the  Cottage, 
GuBBA  coming  forward*   Gandelin  within^ 
Mf  Good  even  to  you,  good  man.  Are 
you  disposed  to  shew  hospitality  to  a  poor 
traveller?  ^ 
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I  Gub,  Why  truly  there  are  so  many  |)0(»r 
jravellers  now  a  days,  that  if  we  eiitorlaiii 
them  all,  we  shall  have  nothing  left  for  our- 
selves. However,  come  along  to  niy  wife, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 

Wiile,  I  am  very  weary;  I  have  been  chop- 
ping wood  all  day. 

Gan.  You  are  always  ready  for  your  sup- 
per, but  it  is  not  ready  for  you,  I  assure  yoin 
the  cakes  will  take  an  hour  ta  bake,  and  the 
sun  is  yet  high;  it  has  not  yet  dipped  behind 
the  old  barn.  But  who  have  you  with  you,  1 
trow? 

Mf.  Good  mother,  1  am  a  stranger;  and 
entreat  you  to  afford  me  food  and  shelter. 

Gan,  Good  mother,  quotha!  Good  M'ife, 
if  you  please,  and  welcome.  But  I  do  not  love 
strangers;  and  the  land  has  no  reason  to  love 
them.  It  has  never  been  a  merry  day  for  Old 
England  since  strangers  came  into  it. 

MJ\  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  England^ 
though  I  am  a  stronger  here.  I  am  a  true 
born  Englishman. 

Gub,  And  do  you  hate  those  wicked  Danes, 
that  eat  us  up,  and  bum  our  houses^  and  drive 
away  our  cattle.^ 

Mf.  I  do  hate  them. 
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6an,  Heartily!  He  does  not  speak  heart*, 
ily,  liusband. 

Jilf,  Heartily  I  hate  them;  most  heartily* 

Gub.  Give  me  thy  hand  then;  thou  art  aa 
honest  fellow. 

Mf,  I  was  with  King  Alfred  in  the  last 
battle  he  fought. 

Gan»  With  King  Alfred?  heaven  bles& 
kim! 

Glib,  What  is  become  of  our  good  King? 

Mf,  Did  you  lo\  e  him,  then? 

Guh,  Yes,  as  much  as  a  poor  man  may 
love  a  king;  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for 
him  every  night,  that  he  might  conquer  those 
Danish  wolves;  but  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

J  If,  You  could  not  love  Alfred  better  than 
I  did. 

Gub,  But  what  is  bejcome  of  him? 

Mf,  He  is  thought  to  be  dead. 

Gub.  Well,  these  are  sad  times;  heaveli 
help  us!  Come,  you  shall  be  welcome  to 
share  the  brown  loaf  with  us;  I  suppose  you 
are  too  sharp  set  to  be  nice. 

Gan.  Ay,  come  with  us;  you  shall  be  as 
welcome  as  a  prince!  But  hark  ye,  husband^ 
thongli  I  am  very  willing  to  be  charitable  to 
this  stranger  (it  would  be  a  sin  to  be  other- 
wise.) yet  there  is  no  reason  he  should  not  do 
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something  to  uiaintaiu  himself:  he  looks  strong 
and  capable. 

dub.  Why,  that's  true.  What  can  you 
do,  friend? 

JUf,  I  am  very  willing  to  help  you  in  any 
thing  you  choose  to  set  me  about.  It  will 
please  me  best  to  earn  my  bread  before  I  eat 
it. 

Gub.  Let  me  see.  Can  you  tie  up  faggots 
neatly? 

Mf,  I  have  not  been  used  to  it.  I  aiii 
afraid  I  should  be  awkward. 

Gub.  Can  you  thatch?  There  is  a  piece 
blown  off  the  cow-house. 

Mf,  Alas,  I  cannot  thatch. 

Gan.  Ask  him  if  he  can  weave  n^ushesj  we 
want  some  new  baskets. 

Mf.  I  have  never  learned. 

Guk  Can  you  stack  hay? 

Mf.  No. 

Gub,  Why,  here's  a  fellow!  and  yet  he 
hath  as  many  pair  of  hands  as  his  neighbours. 
Dame,  can  you  employ  him  in  the  house?  He 
might  lay  wood  on  the  fire,  and  rub  the  tables^, 

Gan,  Let  him  watch  these  cakes,  then:  I 
must  go  and  milk  the  kine. 

Gub.  And  1 11  go  and  stack  the  wood,  since 
supper  is  not  ready. 
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Ban,  But  pnij  observe,  friend!  do  not  let 
the  cakes  burn;  turn  them  often  on  the  hearth. 
Jllf.  I  shall  observe  your  directions. 

Alfred  alone. 

Mf,  F@r  myself,  I  could  bear  it;  but  Eng^- 
laiid,  my  bleeding  country,  for  thee  my  heart 
is  wrung  with  bitter  anguish! — From  the  lium- 
ber  to  the  Thames  the  rivers  are  stained  with 
blood!- — My  brave  soldiers  cut  to  pieces! — My 
poor  people — some  massacred,  others  driven 
from  their  warm  homes,  stripped,  abused,  in- 
sulted:— and  I,  whom  heaven  appointed  their 
shepherd,  unable  to  rescue  my  defenceless  flock 
from  the  ravenous  jaws  of  these  devourers! — 
^itracious  heaven!  if  I  am  not  worthy  to  save 
ilils  land  from  the  Danish  sword,  raise  up 
some  other  hero  to  fight  with  more  success 
than  I  have  done,  and  let  me  spend  my  life  in 
this  obscure  cottage,  in  these  servile  offices:  I 
shall  be  content,  if  England  is  happy. 

U!  here  comes  my  blunt  host  and  hostess. 

Enter  Gubba  and  Gandelin. 
Gaiu  Help  me  down  with  the  pail,  hus- 
band.   This  new  milk,  with  the  cakes,  will 
make  an  excellent  supper:   but,  mercy  on  us, 
how  they  are  burnt!  black  as  my  shoe;  they 
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hare  not  once  been  turned:  you  ®af,  you  lub- 
ber, you  lazy  loon — 

Mf.  Indeed,  dame,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
my  mind  was  full  of  sad  thoughts. 

Gub,  Come,  wife,  you  must  forgive  him; 
perhaps  he  is  in  love.  I  remember  when  I 
was  in  love  with  thee — 

Gan,  You  remember! 

Glib.  Yes,  dame,  I  do  remember  it,  though 
it  wa^  many  a  long  year  since;  my  mother  was 
inakin^^  a  kettle  of  furmety— 

Gan,  Pr'y thee,  hold  thy  tongue,  and  letr 
m  eat  our  suppers. 

Mf.  How  refreshing  is  this  sweet  new 
milk,  and  this  wholesome  bread  1 

Glib,  Eat  heartily,  friend.  Where  shall 
we  lodge  him,  Gandelin! 

Gan.  We  have  but  one  bed^  you  knowf 
but  there  is  fresh  straw  in  the  barn. 

Mf.  (aside)  If  i  shall  not  lodge  like  i\. 
king,  at  least  I  shall  lodge  like  a  soldier. 
Alas!  how  many  of  my  poor  soldiers  are 
stretched  on  the  bare  ground ! 

Gayi.  What  noise  do  I  hear.^  It  is  the  trara« 
pMng  of  horses.  Good  husband,  go  and  see 
what  is  the  matter, 

Mf*  Heaven  forbid  my  misfortunes  should 
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firing  destruction  on  this  simple  family!  I  had 

rather  have  perished  in  the  wood. 

GuBRA  returns^  followed  by  Ella  with  his 
sword  drawn, 
Gau.  Mercy  defend  us,  a  sword! 
Gub.  The  Danes!   the  Danes!  O  do  not 
kill  us! 

Ella  (kneeling).  My  Leige,  my  Lord,  my 
Sovereign;  have  I  found  you! 

Mf,  ( embracing  him j.  My  brave  Ella. 

Ella.  I  bring  you  good  news,  my  sovereign! 
Your  troops  that  were  shut  up  in  Kinwith 
Castle  made  a  desperate  sally — the  Danes 
w  ere  slaughtered.  The  fierce  Hubba  lies  gasp- 
ing on  the  plain. 

Alf,  Is  it  possible!  Am  I  yet  a  king? 

Ella.  Their  famous  standard,  the  Danish 
raven,  is  taken;  their  troops  are  panic  struck; 
tke  English  soldiers  call  aloud  for  Alfred. 
Here  is  a  letter  which  will  inform  you  of 
Hiore  particulars.    ( Gives  a  letter. J 

Gub,  ( aside.)  What  will  become  of  us! 
Ah!  dame,  that  tongue  of  thine  has  undone 
us! 

Gan.  O,  my  poor,  dear  husband!  we  shall 
all  be  hanged,  that's  certain.  But  who  ceuld 
have  thought  it  was  the  King? 
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i  Gnh.  Why,  Gandeiin,  do  you  sct^,  Ave 
inight  have  guessed  he  was  born  to  be  a  King^ 
or  some  such  great  man,  because,  you  know, 

j  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else. 

i      wfZf.  ( coming  forward,)  God  be  praised 

!  for  these  tidings!  Hope  is  sprung  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  despair.  O,  my  friend!  shall  1 
again  shine  in  arms — again  fight  at  the  head 
of  my  brave  Englishmen- — lead  them  on  to 
victory!  Our  friends  shall  now  lift  their 
beads  again. 

Ella,  Yes,  you  have  many  friends,  who 

I  have  long  been  obliged,  like  their  master,  to 
j  skulk  in  deserts  and  caves,  and  wander  from 

cottage  to  cottage.    When  they  hear  you  are 

I  alive,  and  in  arms  again,  they  will  leave  their 

I  fastnesses,  and  flock  to  your  standard. 

I      Mf.  I  am  impatient  to  meet  them:  my  peo» 

jple  shall  be  revenged. 

Guh,  and  Gan.  (throiving  themselves  at  the 

pieet  of  Alfred.)    O,  my  lord  

Gan,  We.  hope  your  majesty  will  put  us  to 

a  merciful  death.    Indeed,  we  did  not  know 

your  majesty's  grace, 
i  j      Gub,  If  your  majesty  could  but  pardon  my 

j  wife's  tongue;  she  means  no  harm,  poor  wo« 
i )  man! 

I I  A!f  Pardon  you,  good  people!  I  not  only 

I 
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pardon  you,  but  thank  you.  You  hare  afford- 
ed me  protection  m  my  distress;  and  if  ever  I 
am  seated  again  on  the  throne  of  England,  my 
first  care  shall  be  to  reward  your  hospitality^ 
I  am  now  going  to  protect  you.  Come,  my 
faitliful  Ella,  to  arms!  to  arms!  My  bosom 
burns  to  face  once  more  the  haughty  Dane; 
and  here  I  vow  to  heaven,  that  I  will  never 
sheath  the  sword  against  these  robbers,  tilJ 
either  I  lose  my  life  in  this  just  cause,  or 

Till  dove-like  Peace  return  to  England's  shore. 
And  war  and  slaughter  vex  the  land  no  more* 

THE  DISCONTENTED  SQUIRREL. 

In  a  pleasant  wood,  on  the  western  side  o 
K  ridge  of  mountains,  there  lived  a  Squirrel 
who  had  passed  two  or  three  years  of  his  lifi 
very  happily.  At  length  he  began  to  grov 
discontented,  and  one  day  fell  into  the  follow 
ing  soliloquy. 

AVhat,  must  I  spend  all  my  time  in  thi 
??pot,  riinning  up  and  down  the  same  trees 
gathering  nuts  and  acorns,  and  dozing  awa 
months  together  in  a  hole!  I  see  a  grea 
many  of  the  birds  who  inhabit  this  wood  ram 
hie  about  to  a  distance  wherever  their  fane 
leads  them,  and  at  tlie  approach  of  winter,  sc 
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lout  for  gome  remote  comitrj,  wliere  tliey  en- 
|oy  summer  weather  all  the  year  round.  My 
neighbour  Cuckow  tells  me  he  is  just  going; 
and  even  little  Nightingale  will  soon  follow. 
To  be  sure,  I  have  not  wings  like  them,  but  I 
have  legs  nimble  enough;  and  if  one  does  not 
nse  them,  one  might  as  well  be  a  mole  or  a 
Idormouse.    I  dare  say  I  could  easily  reaeh  to 
that  blue  ridge  which  I  see  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees;   which  no  doubt  must  be  a  fine 
I  place,  for  the  sun  comes  directly  from  it  eve- 
I  Iry  morning,  and  it  often  appears  all  covered 
j  jwith  red  and  yellow,  and  the  finest  colours 
i|  imaginable.    There  can  be  no  harm,  at  least, 
o|  |in  trying,  for  I  can  soon  get  back  again  if  I 
Ijdon't  like  it.    I  am  resolved  to  go,  and  I  will 
ft  |set  out  to-morrow  morning. 
M     When  Squirrel  had  taken  this  resolution, 
Jjlhe  could  not  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  it; 
jjjand  at  peep  of  day,  prudently  taking  with 
ii  jhim  as  much  provision  as  he  could  conveni- 
is  jently  carry,  he  began  his  journey  in  high  spir- 
its.   He  presently  got  to  the  outside  of  the 
wood,  and  entered  upon  the  open  moors  that 
reached  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.    These  he 
€rossed  before  the  sun  was  gotten  high;  and 
then,  having  eaten  his  breakfast  with  an  ex- 
eeiient  appetite,  he  began  to  ascend.    It  )vas 
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lieavy,  toilsome  work,  scramhling  up  thi 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  Squirrel  wal 
used  to  climbing;  so  for  a  wbile  he  proeeedee 
expeditiously.  Often,  however,  was  he  oblig 
ed  to  stop  and  take  breath;  so  that  it  was  i 
good  deal  past  noon  before  he  had  arrived  a 
the  summit  of  the  first  elilT.  Here  he  sa 
down  to  eat  his  dinner;  and  looking  back 
%¥as  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  fine  pros 
pect.  The  wood  in  which  he  lived  lay  fa 
beneath  his  feet;  and  he  viewed  with  scon 
the  humble  habitation  in  which  he  had  beei 
born  and  bred. 

When  he  looked  forwards,  however,  li 
was  somewhat  discouraged  to  observe  tha 
another  eminence  rose  above  him,  full  as  dis 
tant  as  that  to  which  he  had  already  reached 
imd  he  now  began  to  feel  stiff  and  fatigued  j 
However,  after  a  little  rest,  he  set  out  again 
fbough  not  so  briskly  as  before.  The  groun* 
was  rugged,  brown,  and  bare;  and  to  his  grea 
surprise,  instead  of  finding  it  warmer  as  h 
got  nearer  the  sun,  he  felt  it  grow  colder  an< 
ctolder.  He  had  not  travelled  two  hours  be 
fore  his  strength  and  spirits  were  almos 
spent;  and  he  seriously  thought  of  giving  u] 
the  point,  and  returning  before  night  shoui< 
eome  on.    While  he  was  thiss  deiiberatiu; 
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with  liimselfj  clouds  began  to  gather  roiuid 
the  mountain,  and  to  take  away  ail  view  of 
distant  objects.  Presently  a  storm  of  mingled 
snow  and  hail  came  down,  driven  by  a  violent 
wind,  which  pelted  poor  Squirrel  most  pitiful- 
ly, and  made  him  quite  unable  to  move  for- 
wards or  backwards.  Besides,  he  had  com-^ 
pletely  lost  his  road,  and  did  not  know  which 
way  tQ  turn  towards  that  despised  homcj 
which  it  was  now  his  only  desire  again  to 
reach.  The  storm  lasted  till  the  approach  of 
nighti  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do,  be- 
numbed and  weary  as  he  was,  to  crawl  to  the 
hollow  of  a  rock  at  some  distance,  which  wa^ 
the  best  lodging  he  could  find  for  the  night. 
His  provisions  were  spent;  so  that,  hungry 
jand  shivering,  he  crept  into  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  the  cavern,  and  rolling  himself  up, 
with  his  bushy  tail  over  his  back,  he  got  a  lit-? 
tie  sleep,  though  disturbed  by  the  cold,  and 
the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind  amongst  the 

The  morning  broke  over  the  distant  tops 
of  the  mountains,  when  Squirrel,  half  frozen 
and  famished,  came  out  of  his  lodging,  and 
|?idvanced,  as  well  as  he  could,  towards  the 
jlirow  of  the  hill,  that  he  might  discover  whiel^ 
to  take.    As  he  was  slowly  creeping  a-. 
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loDg,  a  hungry  kite,  soaring  in  the  air  above* 
descried  him,  and  making  a  stoop,  carried 
him  off  in  her  talons.    Poor  Squirrel,  losing 
his  senses  with  the  fright,  was  borne  away 
with  vast  rapidity,  and  seemed  inevitably 
doomed  to  become  food  for  the  kite's  young 
ones:  when  an  eagle,  who  had  seen  the  kit^ 
seize  her  prey,  pursued  her  in  order  to  take  it 
from  her;  and  overtaking  her,  gave  her  sucli 
a  buffet,  as  caused  her  to  drop  the  Squirrel  in 
order  to  defend  herself.     The  poor  animai 
kept  falling  through  the  air  a  long  time,  till  ai 
last  he  alighted  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  tree 
the  leaves  and  tender  boughs  of  which  s( 
broke  his  fall,  that,  though   stunned  am 
breathless,  he  escaped  without  material  inju 
ry,  and  after  lying  awhile,  came  to  himsel 
again.    But  what  was  his  pleasure  and  sur 
prise,  to  find  himself  in  the  very  tree  whiei 
contained  his  nest.    Ah!  said  he,  my  dea 
native  place  and  peaceful  home!  if  ever  I  ai] 
again  tempted  to  leave  you,  may  1  undergo 
second  time  all  the  miseries  and  dangers  froi 
which  I  am  now  so  wonderfully  escaped. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

ON  DITFERENT  STATIONS  IN  LIFE. 

Little  Sally  Meanwell  had  one  day  been 
to  pay  an  afte moon's  visit  to  Miss  Harriet,  the 
daughier  of  Sir  I'homas  Pemberton.  The  eve- 
ning proving  rainy,  she  was  sent  home  in  Sir 
Thomas's  coach^  and  on  her  return  the  follow- 
ing conversation  passed  between  her  and  her 
mother, 

Mrs,  MeanwdL  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  visit. 

Sallif.  O  yes,  mamma,  very  pleasant;  you 
cannot  think  what  a  great  many  fine  things  I 
have  seen.  And  then  it  is  so  charming  to  ride 
in  a  coach! 

Mrs,  M.  1  suppose  Miss  Harriet  shewed 
you  all  her  playthings. 

Sally.  O  yes,  such  fine  large  dolls  so  smart- 
ly dressed,  as  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before. 
Then  she  has  a  baby-house,  and  all  sorts  of 
furniture  in  it;  and  a  grotto  all  made  of  shells, 
i  and  shining  stones.    And  then  she  shewed  me 
1  all  her  fine  clothes  for  the  next  ball;  there's  a 
j  white  slip  all  full  of  spangles,  and  pink  rib-^ 

bong;  you  can't  think  how  beautiful  it  looks, 
B 
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Mrs.  JL  And  what  did  you  admire  mosf; 
of  all  these  fine  things? 

Sally.  I  don't  know — I  admired  them  all; 
and  I  think  I  liked  riding  in  the  coach  better 
than  all  the  rest.  Why  don't  we  keep  a 
coach,  mamma?  and  why  have  not  I  such  fine 
clothes  and  playthings  as  Miss  Harriet? 

Mrs.  M,  Because  we  cannot  afford  it,  my 
dear.  Your  papa  is  not  so  rich,  by  a  great 
deal,  as  Sir  Thonias;  and  if  we  were  to  lay 
out  our  money  upon  such  things,  we  sliould  not 
be  able  to  procure  food  and  raiment  and  other 
Becesspd'ies  for  you  all. 

Sally.  But  why  is  not  papa  as  rich  as  Sir 
Thomas? 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Thomas  had  a  large  estate 
left  him  hy  his  father;  but  your  papa  lias  lit^ 
tie  but  what  he  gains  by  his  own  industry. 

Sally.  But  why  should  not  papa  be  as  rich 
as  any  body  else?  I  am  sure  he  deserves  it  as 
well. 

Mrs.  M.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are 
^  great  many  people  poorer  than  hie,  that  ar^ 
also  very  deserving? 

Sally.  Are  there? 

Mrs.  M.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Don't  you  know 
what  a  number  of  poor  people  there  are  all 
aroftnd  us?  wbp  have  very  few  of  the  comforts 
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\  live  enjoy?    Wliat  tlo  you  think  of  Plowman 
the  labourer?    i  believe  you  never  saw  him 
;!  idle  in  your  life. 

i|  1  Sally.  No;  he  is  gone  to  work  long  before 
i!  I  am  up,  and  he  does  liol  return  till  almost 
!  bed-time,  unless  it  be  for  his  dinner. 

Mi'S.  M.  Vidh  how  do  }  ou  thiuk  his  wife 
f  and  children  live?  Should  you  like  that  we 
ti  |-should  change  places  with  them? 
'  I  Sally.  O  no!  they  are  so  dirly  and  ragged^ 
^  'Mrs.  M.  Tliey  are  iiuleed,  poor  creaiuresi 
:  put  I  am  afraid  they  suffer  worse  evils  thau 
■that. 

?        Sally.  ¥/hat5  mamma? 

Mrs.  M.  Why  I  am  afraid  they  often  do 
(  hoot  get  as  mueh  victuals  as  they  could  eat. 
•  I  And  then  in  winter  they  must  be  half  frozen 
i  for  want  of  lire  and  warm  elotlsios^.  How  do 
ij iyou  think  you  couM  bear  all  this? 
][  I  Sally,  indeed  I  don't  know.  But  I  have 
Iseen  Plowman's  wile  carry  great  browy  loaves 
:  jinto  the  house;  and  I  remeaiber  once  eatiijg 
:  Irgome  brown  bread  and  milk,  and  I  thoyglit  it 
1  very  good. 

f|  Mrs.  M.  I  believe  you  would  Bot  mudi 
^Ij  like  it  constantly:  besidesj  can  liardlj 

1  -get  enough  of  thatc    But  joa  seem  km^- 
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almost  as  little  of  the  poor  as  the  younj 

French  princess  did, 

Sally,  What  was  tliat,  maiimia? 

Mrs^  M'  Why  there  had  been  one  year  s< 
bad  a  harvest  in  France,  that  numbers  of  th 
poor  were  famished  to  death.  This  calamit; 
was  so  much  talked  of,  that  it  reached  th 
eourt,  and  was  mentioned  before  the  youn^ 
princesses.  Dear  rae!  ^said  one  of  them,  hov 
silly  that  was!  Why,  rather  than  be  lumi^h 
ed,  I  would  eat  bread  and  cheese.  Her  gov 
crness  was  tjien  obi iajed  to  aequaint  her,  tha 
the  greatest  part  of  her  father's  subject 
scarcely  ever  eat  any  thing  better  than  blael 
bread  all  their  lives;  and  that  vast  number 
would  now  think  themselves  very  happy  t( 
get  only  half  their  usual  pittance  of  that 
Such  wretchedness  as  this  was  what  the  prin 
cess  had  not  the  least  idea  of;  and  the  accoun 
shocked  her  so  much,  that  slie  was  glad  to  sa 
erifice  all  her  finery  to  afford  some  relief  t( 
tlie  suiFe rings  of  the  poor. 

Sally.  But  I  hope  there  is  nobody  famish 
ed  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  M*  I  hope  not,  for  we  have  laws  b^ 
which  every  person  is  entitled  to  relief  froni 
the  parish,  if  he  is  unable  to  gain  a  subsisl 
teiiee;  and  were  there  no  laws  about  it,  I  aJ 
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sure  it  would  be  our  duty  to  part  witli  every 
superfluity,  rather  than  let  a  fellow  creature 
jperish  for  want  of  necessaries. 

Sally.  Then  do  you  think  it  was  wrong 
for  Miss  Penibeiton  to  have  all  those  fine 
things? 

Mrs,  M,  No,  my  dear,  If  they  are  suitable 
to  her  fortune,  and  do  not  consume  the  money 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  more  useful 
things  for  herself  and  others, 

Sally,  Byt  why  might  not  she  be  contented 
I  with  such  things  as- 1  have;  and  give  themon« 
I  ey  that  the  rest  cost  to  the  poor? 
j  Mrs,  M,  Because  she  can  afford  both  to 
1  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  also  to  indulge 
I  herself  in  these  pleasures*  But  do  you  recol- 
I  lect  that  the  children  of  Mr.  White  the  baker, 
I  and  Mr.  Shape  the  taylor,  might  just  ask  the 
I  »ame  questions  about  you? 
j      Sally.  How  so? 

Mrs,  M.  Are  not  you  as  much  better  dres- 
^d,  and  as  much  more  plentifully  supplied 
with  playthings  than  they  are,  as  Miss  Pern- 
berton  is  than  you? 

Sally.  Why,  I  believe  I  am;  for  I  remem- 
ber Polly  White  was  very  glad  of  one  of  my 
old  dolls;  and  Nancy  Shape  cried  for  such  a 
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sash  as  mine,  but  her  mother  would  not  let  hej 
have  one. 

Mrs.  M.  Then  you  see,  mj  dear,  thai 

tliere  are  many  who  have  fewer  things  to  m 
thankful  for  than  you  have;  and  you  may  alJ 
so  learn  what  ought  to  be  the  true  measure  o 
tlie  expectations  of  childFen,  and  the  indul 
gence  of  parents. 

Sallii.  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  mam« 
ma, 

Mrs,  M,  Every  thing  ought  to  be  suited  to 
the  station  inwhich  we  live,  or  are  likely  to  livCj 
and  the  wants  and  duties  of  it.  Your  papa  and 
1  do  not  grudge  laying  out  part  of  our  money  to 
promote  the  innocent  pleasure  of  our  children 
but  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  lay  out  so  much 
on  this  account  as  would  oblige  us  to  spare  in 
more  necessary  articles,  as  in  their  education 
and  the  common  household  expenses  required 
in  our  way  of  liviog.  Besides,  it  would  be  so 
far  from  making  you  happier,  that  it  would  btt 
4oing  you  the  greatest  injury. 

Sally  How  could  that  be,  mamma? 

Mrs,  M,  If  you  were  now  to  be  dressed 
like  Miss  Pemberton,  don't  you  think  you 
should  be  greatly  mortified  at  being  worse  dres 
sed  when  you  came  to  be  a  young  woman? 

Sally,  I  believ^e  I  gh€u^ld,  ntammaj  f<»rthei£ 
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|jerhaps  1  might  go  to  assemblies^  and  to  be 
sure  I  should  like  to  be  as  smart  then  as  at 
any  time. 

Mrs.  M.  Well 5  but  it  would  be  still  more 

improper  l<ar  m  to  dress  you  then  beyond  our 
eircumslances,  because  your  necessary  clothes 
will  then  cost  more,  you  krfow.  Then  if  we 
were  now  to  hire  a  coach  or  chair  for  you  to 
go  a  visiting  in,  should  you  like  to  leave  it 
off  ever  afterwards?  But  you  have  no  reason 
to  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  those 
indulgences  when  you  arc  a  woman.  And  so 
it  is  in  every  thing  else.  The  more  fine  things^ 
and  the  more  gratifications  you  have  now,  the 
more  you  will  require  hereafter;  for  custom 
makes  things  so  familiar  to  us,  that  while  we 
clijoy  them  less,  we  want  them  more. 

Sally,  How  is  that,  mamma? 

Mrs,  M,  Why,  don't  you  think  you  have 
etijoyed  your  ride  in  the  coach  this  evening 
more  than  Miss  Harriet  would  have  done? 

Sally.  I  suppose  I  have:  because  if  Mias 
Harriet  liked  it  so  well,  she  would  be  always 
riding,  for  I  know  she  might  have  the  coach 
whenever  she  pleased. 

Mrs.  M.  But  if  you  were  both  told  that 
you  were  never  to  ride  in  a  coach  again,  which 
would  think  it  the  greater  haltbhip?  You 
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couM  walk,  you  know,  as  you  have  always 
^one  before;  but  she  would  rather  stay  at  home, 
I  believe,  than  expose  herself  to  the  cold  wind^ 
and  trudge  through  the  wet  and  dirt  in  pat- 
tens. 

Sally.  I  believe  so  too;  and  now,  mamma,^ 
I  see  that  all  you  have  told  me  is  very  right. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  my  dear,  let  it  dwell  upon 
jour  mind,  so  as  to  make  you  cheerful  and 
contented  in  your  station,  which  you  see  is  so 
much  happier  than  that  of  many  and  many 
other  children.  So  now  we  will  talk  no  more^ 
oa  this  subject. 


THE  GOLDFINCH  AND  LINNET, 

A  OAITDY  Goldfinch,  pert  and  gay. 

Hopping  blithe  from  spray  to  spray, 

Full  of  frolic,  full  of  sprii^g, 

With  head  well  pium'd  and  burnish'd  wing^. 

Spied  a  sober  Linnet  hen. 

Sitting"  all  alone, 

And  bow'd,  and  clilrp*d,  and  bow'd  again^ 
And  with  familiar  tone. 
He  tbus  the  dame  addrest. 
As  to  her  side  he  closely  prest: 

*«I  hope,  my  dear,  I  don't  intrude. 
By  bre^tking  on  your  solitude; 
But  it  has  always  been  my  passioifc 
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i  GoldfuicJi  and  Linnet, 

!  To  forward  piea.saiit  conversation; 
i   And  I  should  be  a  stupid  bird 

To  pass  the  f^iir  without  a  word  ; 
I   I,  who  have  been  forever  noted 

To  be  the  sex's  most  devoted* 

Besides,  a  damsel  unattended. 

Left  unnoticed  and  unfj'iended. 

Appears  (excuse  me)  so  forlorn. 

That  I  can  scarce  suppose. 

By  any  she  that  e'er  was  born, 

^Twould  be  the  thing  she  chose* 

lloAV  happy,  then,  I*m  now  at  leistU'C 

To  wait  upon  a  lady's  pleasure; 

And  all  this  morn  have  nought  to  do 

But  pay  my  dut^,  love»  to  you. 

*'What,  silent!— Ah,  those  looks  demtir«. 
And  eyes  of  lang-our,  make  me  sure 
That  in  my  random  idle  chatter 
I  quite  mistook  the  matter! 
It  is  not  spleen  or  contemplation 
That  draws  you  to  the  cover; 
But  'tis  some  tender  assignation; 
Well! — who's  the  favoured  loveri 
I  met  hard  by,  in  quaker  suit, 
A  youth  sedately  grave  and  mutej 
And  from  the  maxim,  like  to  iike^ 
Perhaps  the  ^ober  youth  might  strike* 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  he.  Til  lay  my  lifej 
Who  hopes  to  get  you  for  a  v*'ife. 

•*But  come,  my  dear,  I  knov/  yoii*re  wise. 
Compare  andjud^e,  and  Ufse  vour  evef?« 
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No  female  yet  could  e'er  behold 
The  lustre  of  my  red  and  gold. 
My  ivory  bill  and  jetty  crest, 
But  all  was  done,  and  I  was  blest. 
Gome,  brighten  up,  and  act  with  spirlty 
And  take  the  fortune  that  you  merit.'* 

He  ce&s'd'^Linnefta  thus  replied. 
With  cool  contempt  and  decent  pride: 

*Tis  pity.  Sir,  a  youth  so  sweet. 
In  form  and  manners  so  complete. 
Should  do  an  humble  maid  the  honour 
To  waste  his  precious  time  upon  her% 
A  poor  forsaken  she,  you  know. 
Can  do  no  credit  to  a  beau; 
And  worse  would  be  the  case. 
If  meeting"  one  whose  faith  was  plighted. 
He  should  incur  the  sad  disgrace 
Of  being  slighted. 

**Now,  Sir,  the  sober-suited  youth, 
Wliom  you  were  pleas'd  to  mention. 
To  those  small  merits,  sense  and  truth. 
And  generous  love,  has  some  pretension. 
And  then,  to  give  him  all  his  due. 
He  sings.  Sir,  full  as  well  as  you. 
And  sometimes  can  be  silent  too. 
In  short,  my  taste  is  so  perverse. 
And  such  my  wayward  fate. 
That  it  would  be  my  greatest  curse. 
To  have  a  Cbxcomb  to  my  mate.'* 

This  said,  away  she  scuds. 
And  leaves  beau  Goldfinch  in  the  suds* 


On  the  Pirn  and  Fir, 
THIRD  EYENING. 


I    ON  THE  PINE  AND  FIR  TRIBE. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Tutor— George — Harry. 
I     Tat.  Let  us  sit  down  awhile  on  this  bench, 
land  look  about  us.    What  a  charming  pros- 
Lect! 

I  Rar,  I  admire  those  pleasure  grounds. 
iWhat  beautiful  clumps  of  trees  there  are  in 

I  jthat  lawn! 

Geo.  But  what  a  dark  gloomy  wood  that 
j  I  is  at  the  back  of  the  house! 

Tut.  It  is  a  fir  plantation^  and  those  trees 

I I  always  look  dismal  in  the  summer,  when  there 
[  are  so  many  liner  greens  to  compare  them 

11  with.  But  the  winter  is  their  time  for  show, 
j  when  other  trees  are  stripped  of  their  verdure. 

Geo.  Then  they  are  evergreens? 

Tut.  Yes;  most  of  the  fir-tribe  are  ever- 
greens;  and  as  they  are  generally  natives  of 
i  cold  mountainous  countries,  they  contribute 
I  greatly  to  cheer  the  w^intry  landscape. 
I  Geo.  You  were  so  good,  when  we  walked 
!  out  last,  to  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  Oaks.  I 
1   thought  it  one  of  the  prettiest  lessons  I  ev6r 
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heard.  I  sliould  be  very  glad  if  you  woul^ 

give  us  sueii  another  about  Firs. 

Har.  So  should  I  too,  I  am  sure. 

Tut.  With  ail  my  heart;  and  I  am  pieas« 
ed  that  you  ask  me.  Nothing  is  so  great  an 
eueouragemeat  to  a  tutor  as  to  find  his  pupils 
of  their  own  accord  seeking  after  useful 
knowledge. 

Geo,  And  I  think  it  is  very  useful  to  knoMi 
such  things  as  these. 

Tilt.  Certainly  it  is.  Well  then — ^You 
may  know  the  Pine  m-  Fir  tribe  in  general  at 
first  sight,  as  most  of  tlicm  are  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour,  and  all  have  leaves  eoiisisting  ol 
a  strong,  na.rrow,  pointed  blade,  which  gives 
them  so'mewhat  of  a  stiif  appearance.  Then 
all  of  them  bear  a  hard  scaly  fruit,  of  a  long- 
i&h  or  conical  form. 

Bar.  Are  they  what  we  call  Fir-apples? 

Tut.  Yes;  that  is  (me  of  tlie  names  boys^ 
give  them. 

liar.  We  often  pick  tliem  op  under  trees^ 
and  throw  them  at  ane  another. 

Geo.  I  have  sometimes  brought  home  my^ 
pocket  fall  to  burn.  They  make  a  fine  clear 
flame. 

Tut.  Well—do  you  know  wliere  thft  seed^ 

lie  in  them? 
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€reo.  No — have  they  any? 

TuL  Yes — .at  the  bottom  of  every  scale  lie 
itwo  winged  seeds;  but  when  the  scales  opeuj 
the  seeds  fall  out;  so  that  you  can  seldom  find 
any  in  those  you  pick  up. 

Har.  Are  the  seeds  good  for  any  thing? 

Tut,  There  is  a  kind  of  Pine  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  called  the  Stone  Pine^  the  kernels 
©f  which  are  eaten,  and  said  to  be  as  sweet  as 
an  almond.  And  birds  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
other  sorts,  though  they  are  so  well  defended 
by  the  woody  scales. 

Har.  They  must  have  good  strong  bilU| 
tlien* 

Tut,  Of  this  tribe  of  trees  a  variety  of  gpe- 
4;ics  are  found  in  dijQfereiit  countries,  and  are 
cultivated  in  this.  But  the  only  kind  native 
here,  is  the  JVild  Fine^  or  Scotch  Fir.  Of 
this  there  are  large  natural  forests  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotiandi  and  the  principal  plan- 
tations consist  of  it.  It  is  a  hardy  sort,  fit  for 
barren  and  mountainous  soils,  but  grows  slowly. 

Geo.  Pray  what  are  those  very  tall  trees 
that  grow  in  two  rows  before  the  old  hall  in 
mr  village?  ♦ 

Tid,  They  are  the  Common  or  Spruce  Fir^ 
a  native  of  Norway  and  other  northern  eoun* 
tries,  and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  tribes  But 
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observe  those  trees  that  grow  singly  lu  iht 
grounds  opposite  to  us,  with  wide  spread 
hranehes  pointing  downwards,  and  trailing  on 
the  ground,  thence  gradually  lessening,  till 
the  top  of  the  tree  ends  almost  in  a  point. 

Har*  What  beautiful  trees! 

Tut.  They  are  the  Pijies  called  Larches. 
natives  of  the  Alps  and  ilpennincs,  and  now 
frequently  planted  to  decorate  our  gardens. 
Tliese  are  not  properly  eveigreens,  as  they 
shed  their  leaves  in  winter,  but  quickly  recov- 
er them  again.  Then  we  have  besides,  tlie 
Weymouth  Pine^  which  is  the  tallest  species  in 
xlmerica^ — the  Silver  Fir^  so  called  from  the 
silvery  hue  of  its  foliage— the  Finaster—tind 
a  tree  of  ancient  fame,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Geo,  I  suppose  that  is  a  very  great  tree. 

Tut,  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  is  very 
slow  in  coming  to  its  full  growth. 

Geo.  Are  Pines  and  Firs  very  useful  trees? 

Tut.  Perhaps  the  most  so  of  any.  By 
much  the  greatest  part  of  the  wood  used  a- 
mong  us  comes  from  them. 

liar.  What — m©re  than  from  the  Oak.^ 

*Tut.  Yes,  much  more.  Almost  all  the 
timber  used  in  building  houses,  for  floors,, 
beams,  rafters,  and  roofs,  is  Fir. 

Geo,  Does  it  all  grow  iu  this  cowntry? 
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Tat,  Scarcely  any  of  it.    Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia,  are  the  conntries  from  which 
Ve  draw  onr  timber,  and  a  vast  trade  there  is 
in  it.    You  have  seen  Tilnber  yards? 

Geo.  O  yes — several. 

Tat.  In  them  you  would  observe  some 
very  long  thick  beams,  eaiied  balks.  Those 
are  ^vhole  trees,  only  stripped  of  the  bark  and 
vsquared.  You  would  also  see  great  piles  of 
planks  and  boards,  of  diiferent  lengths  and 
thickness.  Those  are  called  deal^  and  are 
brought  over  ready  sawn  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow.  They  are  of  different  col- 
ours. The  white  are  chiefly  from  the  Fir- 
tree:  the  yellow  and  red  from  the  Vme. 

liar.  I  suppose  there  must  be  great  forests 
of  them  in  those  countries,  or  else  they  could 
Hot  send  us  so  mueh» 

Tut.  Yes;  the  mountains  of  Norway  are 
©verrun  with  thenl,  enough  for  the  supply  of 
all  Europe;  but  on  account  of  their  ruggedness 
and  want  of  roads,  it  is  found  impossible  to 
get  the  trees,  when  felled,  down  to  the  sea 
eoast,  unless  they  grow  near  some  river. 

Geo.  Hew  do  they  manage  them? 

Tut.  They  take  the  opportunity  when  the 
rivers  are  swelled  with  rains  or  melted  snow, 
and  l»inbie  the  trees  into  them,  when  they  are 
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Carrie  J  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^ 

where  they  arje  stopped  by  a  kind  of  pens. 

Har.  I  should  like  to  see  them  swimming 
down  the  stream. 

Tut.  Yes- — it  would  be  curious  enough; 
for  in  some  places  these  torrents  roll  ovef 
roeks,  making  steep  water-falls,  down  which 
the  trees  are  carried  headlong,  and  often  da 
fiot  rise  again  till  they  are  got  to  a  consider- 
able distance^  and  many  of  them  are  broken 
and  torn  to  pieces  in  the  passage. 

Geo.  Are  these  woods  used  for  any  thing 
besides  building? 

Tut.  For  a  variety  of  purposes;  such  as 
boxes,  trunks,  packing-cases,  pales,  wainscots^ 
and  the  like.  Deal  is  a  very  soft  wood,  easi- 
ly worked,  light,  and  cheap,  which  makes  it 
preferred  for  so  many  uses,  though  it  is  not 
▼ery  durable,  and  is  very  liable  to  split. 

Har,  Yes — ^1  know  my  box  is  made  of 
deal,  and  the  lid  is  split  all  to  pieces  with 
driving  nails  into  it. 

Geo.  Are  ships  ever  built  with  Fir? 

Tut.  It  was  one  of  the  first  woods  mad'e 
use  of  for  naval  purposes;  and  in  the  poet» 
you  will  find  the  words  Pine  and  Fir  fre- 
quently employed  to  signify  ship.  But  as 
navigation  has  imppoved^  the  stronger  and 
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S*i«re  durable  woods  have  generally  taken  its 
place.  However,  in  the  countries  where  Fir 
is  very  plentiful,  large  ships  are  still  built  with 
it;  for  tho;igh  they  last  but  a  short  time,  they 
cost  so  little  in  proportion,  that  the  profit  of  a 
few  voya.'^cs  is  sutlieient.  Then,  from  the 
great  lightness  of  the  wood,  they  swim  higher 
in  the  water,  and  consequently  will  bear  more 
loading.  Most  of  the  large  ships  that  bring 
timber  from  Archangel  in  Russia  are  built  of 
Fir.  As  for  the  masts  of  ships,  those  I  have 
already  told  you  are  all  made  of  Fir  or  Pine, 
on  account  of  their  straightness  and  lightness^ 
Geo.  Are  there  not  some  lines  in  Milton^ 
Faradise  Lost^  about  that.^ 

■Tut.  Yes;  the  spear  of  Satan  is  magni- 
fied by  a  comparison  with  a  lofty  Pine, 
His  spefir,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  Pine 
Hewn  Oil  Norweg-ian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
liar.  I  remember,  too,  that  the  walking 
jstaft  of  the  giant  Pojypheme  Was  a  pine. 

Tid.  Ay — «o  Virgil  and  Ovid  tell  us;  and 
he  most  have  been  a  giant  indeed,  to  use  such, 
a  stick.  Well,  so  much  for  the  wood  of  these 
trees.  But  I  have  more  to  say  absjut  theilr 
uses. 

liar.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

B4 
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Tut.  All  of  the  tribe  contain  a  julee  of 
bitterish  taste  and  strong  fragrant  smell. 
This,  in  some,  is  so  abundant  as  to  flow  out 
from  incisions;  when  it  is  called  Turpentine^ 
The  larch,  in  particular,  yields  a  large  quan- 
tity. Turpentine  is  one  c^f  the  substances 
ealled  resinous;  it  is  sticky,  transparent,  verj 
inflammable,  and  will  not  mix  with  water,  but 
will  dissolve  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Geo.  What  is  it  used  for.^ 

Tut.  It  is  used  medicinally,  particularly 
in  the  composition  of  plasters  and  ointments 
It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  cements, 
and  the  like.  An  oil  distilled  from  turpen- 
tine is  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  much 
used  by  painters  for  mixing  up  their  colours* 
What  remains  after  getting  this  oil,  is  com- 
mon rosin.  All  these  substances  take  fire 
very  easily,  and  burn  with  a  great  flame;  and 
the  wood  of  the  Pine  has  so  much  of  this  qual- 
ity, when  dry,  that  it  has  been  used  in  mairy 
@ountries  for  torches. 

Bar.  I  kna%v  deal  shavings  burn  very 
briskly. 

Geo.  Yes;  and  matches  are  made  of  bits  of 
deal  dipped  in  brimstone. 

Tut.  True;— and  w  hen  it  w^a§  the  eustoic 
to  bura  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  you  read  in 
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Homer  and  other  old  authors,  the  pines  diid 
piteh-trees  composed  great  part  of  the  funeral? 
pile. 

ffar.  But  what  are  pitch-trees.^  Does 
pitch  grow  upon  trees.^ 

Tut.  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  about  that. 
Tar  is  a  product  of  the  trees  of  this  kind,  es- 
pecially of  one  species,  called  Pitch-pine. 
The  wood  is  burned  in  a  sort  of  oven  made  in 
the  earth,  and  the  resinous  juice  sweats  out, 
and  acquires  a  peculiar  taste  and  a  black  col- 
our from  the  fire.  This  is  tar.  Tar  when 
boiled  down  to  dryness  becomes  pitch. 

ireo.  Tar  and  pitch  are  chiefly  used  about 
ships;  are  they  not? 

Tilt.  They  resist  moisture,  ai]d  therefore 
are  of  great  service  in  preventing  things  from 
decaying  that  are  exposed  to  wet.  For  this 
reason,  the  cables  and  other  ropes  of  ships  are 
well  soaked  with  tar;  and  the  sides  of  ships 
are  covered  with  pitch  mixed  with  other  in- 
gredients. Their  seams,  too,  or  the  places 
where  the  planks  join,  are  filled  with  tow,  dip- 
ped in  a  composition  of  rosin,  tallow,  and 
pitch,  to  keep  out  the  water.  Wood  for  pal- 
ing, for  piles,  coverings  of  roofs,  and  other 
purposes  of  the  like  iiatrirej  is  often  ti^rred 
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over.    Cistenis  and  casks  are  pitelied  to  pre^ 

vent  leaking. 

Har.  But  what  are  sheep  tarred  for,  aftel 
they  are  sheared? 

Tut.  To  cure  wounds  and  sores  in  theii 
skin.  For  the  like  purposes  an  ointinem 
made  with  tar  is  often  rubbed  upon  children"^? 
heads.  Several  parts  of  the  Pine  are  medici 
nal.  The  tops  and  green  cones  of  the  Spruct 
Fir  are  fermented  with  treacle,  and  the  liq^ 
iior,  called  spruce-beer ^  is  much  drunk  in  A- 
merica,  particularly  for  the  scurvy. 

Geo.  Is  it  pleasant? 

Tut.  Not  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it.  Well— I  have  now  finished  my  lesson, 
so  let  us  walk. 

Har.  Shall  we  go  through  the  grounds? 

Tut.  Yes;  and  then  we  will  view  some  oi 
the  diiferent  kinds  of  Fir  and  Pine  more  close- 
ly, and  I  will  shew  you  the  difference  of  their 
leaves  and  cones,  by  which  tliey  are  distiiH 
guished. 
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THE  ROOKERY. 

There  the  hoarse  volc'd  hungry  Roolc, 
Near  her  stick-built  nest  doth  croak. 
Waving"  on  the  topnnost  bough. 

These  lines  Mr.  Stangrove  repeafefL 
lointiDg  up  to  a  Rookery,  as  he  was  walking, 
ti  an  evenue  of  tall  trees,  with  his  son  Fran-' 
is, 

Fr,  Is  that  a  Rookery,  pnpa? 
Mr.  SL  It  is.    Do  you  hear  what  a  eaw- 
ing  the  birds  make? 

(Fr,  Yes — and  I  see  them  hopping  about 
mong  the  houghs.  Pray,  are  not'  Rooks  the 
ame  with  crows? 

Mr,  St.  They  are  a  species  of  crow;  but 
hey  differ  from  the  carrion  crow  and  raven  in 
iiot  living  upt)n  dead  flesh,  but  upon  corn  and 
ther  seeds,  and  grass.    They  indeed  pick  up 
eetles  and  other  insects,  and  worms.  Se« 
!  What  a  number  of  them  liave  lighted  on  y on- 
er plowed  field,  almost  blackening  it  over. 
Fr.  What  are  they  doing? 
Mr.  St.  Searching  for  grubs  and  worms, 
ou  see  the  men  in  the  field  do  not  molest 
^»hemy  for  they  de  a  §;reat  d^al  of  service  hf 
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destroying  grubg,  which,  if  they  were  so^ere 
to  grow  to  winged  iusectSj would  do  much  mi: 
t'liief  to  the  trees  and  plants. 

F}\  But  do  they  not  hurt  the  corn? 

Mr,  St.  Yes — ^they  tear  up  a  good  deal  ( 
^;reen  corn,  if  they  are  not  driven  away.  Bi 
nnon  the  whole.  Rooks  are  reckoned  the  farn 
er's  friends;  and  they  do  not  jlioose  to  hav 
them  destroyed. 

Fr.  Do  all  Rooks  live  in  Rookeries? 

Mr,  St,  It  is  the  genej'al  nature  of  the? 
to  associate  together,  and  build  in  numbers  o 
the  same  or  adjoining  trees.  But  this  is  ofte 
in  the  midst  of  woods  or  natural  groves.  Ho^^ 
ever,  they  have  no  objection  to  the  neighbou 
hood  of  man,  but  readily  take  to  a  plantatio 
of  tali  trees,  though  it  be  close  to  a  housi 
and  this  is  commonly  called  a  Rookery.  The 
will  even  fix  their  habitations  on  trees  in  tli 
midst  of  towns;  and  I  have  seen  a  Rookery  i 
a  churcLyard  in  one  of  the  closest  parts  c 
London. 

J^>.  I  think  a  Rookery  is  a  sort  of  tow 
itself. 

Mr,  St,  It  is: — a  village  in  the  air,  pec 
pled  with  numerous  inhabitants:  and  nothin 
can  be  more  amusing  than  to  view  them  all  i 
motion,  flying  to  and  fro,  autd  busied  in  thei 
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Qveral  occupations.  The  springy  is  their  busi- 
st  time.  Early  in  the  year  they  begin  to  re- 
pair their  nests^  or  buihi  new  on^es. 

Fr,  Do  they  all  work  togetlier,  or  ever^ 
)ne  for  itself? 

Mr,  St.  Each  pair,  after  they  have  coupled^ 
luilds  its  own  nest;  and  instead  of  helping, 
diey  are  very  apt  to  steal  the  materials  from 
one  another.  If  both  birds  go  out  at  once  in 
search  of  sticks,  they  often  find,  at  their  return^ 
the  work  all  destroyed,  and  the  materials  car- 
jlried  off;  so  that  one  of  them  generally  stays  at 
home  to  keep  watch.  However,  I  have  met 
wiih  a  story  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
without  some  sense  of  the  criminality  of  thiev- 
ing. There  was  in  a  Rookery  a  lazy  pair  of 
Rooks,  who  never  went  out  to  get  sticks  for 
themselves,  but  made  a  practice  of  watching 
when  their  neighbours  were  abroad,  and  help- 
ed themselves  from  their  nests.  They  had 
served  most  of  the  community  in  this  manner^, 
and  by  these  means  had  just  finished  their  owii 
nest;  when  al}  the  other  Rooks  in  a  rage  fell 
upon  them  at  once,  pulled  their  nest  in  pieces,, 
beat  them  soundly,  and  drove  them  from  their 
society, 

Fr.  That  was  very  right—.!  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  it.  But  why  do  they  live  to- 
gepierj  if  they  do  not  help  one  another? 
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Mr.  St.  They  probably  receive  pleas 
from  the  company  of  their  own  kind,  as  m 
and  various  other  creatures  do.   Then,  thou 
they  do  not  assist  oae  another  in  buiidiiig,  the 
are  mutuaily  servfceable  in  many  ways.  If 
large  bird  of  prey  hovers  about  a  Rookery  fo 
the  purpose  of  carrying  olF  any  of  the  youn 
cines,  they  all  unite  to  drive  him  away.  Wlie 
they  are  feeding  in  a  Bock,  several  are  place( 
as  centinels  upon  the  trees  all  round,  who  giv 
the  alarm  if  any  danger  approaches.  The; 
©ft en  go  a  long  way  from  home  to  feed;  bii 
every  evening  the  whole  flock  returns,  makiri^^ 
a  loud  caw  ing  as  they  fly,  as  if  to  direct  anc 
call  in  the  stragglers.    The  older  Rooks  tak^ 
the  lead:  you  may  distinguish  them  by  ih( 
.whiteness  of  their  bills,  occasioned  by  theii 
frequent  digging  in  the  ground,  by  which  thf 
black  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  bill  are  worn 
off. 

Fr.  Do  Rooks  always  keep  to  the  gani^ 
irees? 

•Mr.  S,t.  Yes — they  are  much  attached  to 
them^  and  when  the  trees  happen  to  be  cut 
down,  they  seem  greatly  distressed,  and  keep 
hovering  about  them  as  they  are  failing,  and 
will  scarcely  desert  them  when  they  lie  on  th* 
ground. 


Taf  Uuukevij,  ei. 
''^l  '       Fi\  Poor  iliisju's!  1  suppose  they  fe'.-i  as 
I  we  slioiild  if  our  (own  was  bm  iied  d  >wu  or 
i !  overthrown  by  an  eailhquake. 
I      Mr.  St,  No  doubt!  The  soeielles  of  aiiisiials 
I  greatly  resemble  thos^e  of  me  15  aiid  that  of 
Rooks  is  like  those  of  men  in  a  savage  siate^ 
such  as  the  communities  of  the  North  Ameri  - 
!  j  fean  Indians.   It  is  a  sort  of  league  for  mutaal. 
'1  aid  and  defence,  but  in  which  every  one  is  left 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  wilhout  any  obligation  to 
I  employ  himself  for  the  whole  body.  Others 
}  unite  in  a  manner  resembling  more  civilized 
societies  of  men.    This  is  the  case  with  the 
beavers.    They  perform  great  public  work 
i  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  community, 
I  such  as  damming  up  streams,  and  constructing 

1 mounds  for  their  habitations.  As  these  are 
works  of  great  art  and  labour,  some  of  them 
must  probably  act  under  the  direction  of  others, 
j  and  be  compelled  to  work,  whether  they  will 
I  or  not,  Ma:3y  curious  stories  are  told  to  this 
purpose  by  those  who  have  observed  them  in 
their  remotest  haunts,  where  they  exercise 
their  full  sagacity. 

Fr.  But  are  they  all  true? 
Mr.  St.  That  is  more  than  I  can  answer  for; 
yet  what  we  certainly  know  of  the  economy  of 
bees  may  justify  us  iu  believing  extraordiaafv 
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thingsof  the  sagacity  of  animalg.  Tliesoeiety 
of  bees  goes  further  than  that  of  beavers,  and 
ill  s€inie  respects  beyond  most  among  men 
themselves.  They  not  only  inhabit  a  common 
dwelling,  am]  perforni  great  work  in  common^ 
but  they  lay  up  a  store  of  provision  which  is 
the  property  of  the  community,  and  is  not  used 
except  at  certain  seasons  and  under  certain 
regulations.  A  bee -hive  is  a  true  image  of  a 
commonwealth,  where  no  member  acts  for  him- 
self alone,  but  for  the  whole  body. 

Fr.  Boft  there  are  drones  among  them,  who 
do  not  work  at  all. 

Mr.  St.  Yes;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  hive,  and  left  to 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger.  But  1  have  not 
leisure  at  present  to  tell  you  more  about  bees» 
You  shall  one  day  see  them  at  work  in  a  g]as» 
hive.  In  the  mean  time,  remember  one  things 
which  applies  to  all  the  societies  of  animalsj 
and  I  whh  it  did  as  well  to  all  those  of  mea 
likewise. 

Fr.  Wkitisthat? 

Mr.  St.  The  principle  upon  which  they  all 
associate,  is  to  obtain  some  benefit  for  the 
whole  hodij^  not  to  give  particular  advantages 
to  a  few. 
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I  DIALOGUE, 

I  ON    THINGS    TO    BE  LEAIINED, 

I  Between  Mamma  Khtty. 

Kitty,    Pray,  Riamma,  may  I  leave  off 

working?  I  am  tired. 
'       Mamma.  You  iiave  done  very  little,  my 
I  dear;  you  know  you  were  to  finish  all  that 

hem. 

j      K.  But  I  had  rather  write  now,  mamma, 
or  read,  or  get  my  French  grammar. 
I      M.    \  know  very  well  what  that  means, 
I  Kitty;  you  had  rather  do  any  thing  but  what  I 
j  set  you  about, 
i  I      K.  Noy  mamma;  but  you  know  I  can  work 
||  I  very  well  already,  and  I  have  a  great  many 
I  I  other  things  to  learn.  There  is  Miss  Uicii  that 
!  cannot  sew  half  so  well  as  I,  and  she  is  learn- 
ing music  and  drawing  already,  besides  danc- 
ing, and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  things. 
She  tells  me  that  they  hardly  work  at  all  in 
their  school. 

I  M.  Your  tongue  runs  at  a  great  rate,  my 
dear;  but  in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  sew 
very  well,  for  if  you  could,  you  would  not 
have  been  so  long  in  doing  this  little  piece. 
Then  I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  mammas 
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know  belter  wliat  is  proper  for  tlieir  Utile 

girJs  to  learn,  than  tliey  do  themselves. 

K.  To  be  sure,  mamma:  but  as  I  suppose 
I  mast  learn  all  these  things  some  time  or  other, 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  me  begin 
them  soon,  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that 
children  cannot  be  set  too  early  about  what  is 
necessary  for  them  to  do. 

M,  That's  very  true,  but  all  things  are  noi 
equally  necessary  to  every  one;  but  some  that 
are  very  fit  for  one,  are, scarcely  proper  at  all 
for  others. 

IC  Why,  mamma? 

JL  Because,  my  dear,  it  is  the  purpose  oi 
all  education  to  fit  persons  for  the  station  ii 
w  hieh  they  are  hereafter  to  live;  and  you  know 
there  are  very  great  differences  in  that  respecti 
both  among  men  and  women. 

ir.  Are  there?  I  thought  all  ladies  lived 
alike. 

M.  It  is  usual  to  call  all  well  educaied 
womjen,  who  have  no  occasion  to  work  foi 
their  livelihood,  ladles^  but  if  you  will  think 
little,  you  must  see  that  they  live  very  differ- 
ently  from  each  other,  for  their  fitthers  and 
husbands  are  in  very  different  ranks  and  sit 
fiations  in  the  world,  you  know. 

ik*.  ¥es,  I  know  that  some  are  lords,  aiui 
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e  are  squires,  and  so!i3e  are  clergymen,  and 
tne  are  merchants,  and  some  are  doctorB,  and 
^  tne  are  shopkeeperss. 

M.  Well;  and  do  yon  think  the  wives  and 
ughters  of  all  tliese  persons  can  have  jus-t 
s  same  things  to  do,  and  the  same  duties  to 
rform?  Yon  know  how  I  spend  my  time.  I 
ve  to  go  to  market  and  provide  for  tliefam- 
,  to  look  afier  the  servants  to  help  in  taking 
re  of  J  on  children,  and  in  teaching  you,  to  see 
iit  yoiir  clothes  are  in  proper  condition,  and 
sist  in  making  and  mending  for  myself,  and 
n,  and  your  papa.    All  this  is  my  necessary 
ty:  and  besides  this,  I  must  go  out  a  visiting 
jkeep  np  our  aequaiutaiice;  this  I  call  partly 
Isiness,  and  partly  am nsement.    Then  when 
km  tired,  and  have  done  ail  that  I  think 
cessary,  I  may  amuse  myself  with  reading, 
in  any  other  proper  way.    Now  a  great 
ny  of  these  employments  do  not  belong  to 
dy  Wealthy,  or  Mrs.  Rich,  who  keep  house- 
epers  and  governesses,  and  servants  of  all 
iids,  to  do  every  thing  for  them.    It  is  very 
bper,  therefore,  for  them  to  pay  more  atten- 
In  to  music,  drawing,  ornamental  work,  and 
ly  other  elegant  manner  of  passing  their 
aCj  and  making  themselves  agreeable. 
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K.  And  sliail  I  have  all  the  same  thi 
lb  do,  mamma,  that  you  have? 

JL  It  is  impossible,  my  dear,  to  fon 
what  your  future  station  will  be:  but  you  h 
no  reason  to  expect  that  if  you  have  a  fain 
you  will  have  fewer  duties  to  perform  th{ 
have.  This  is  the  way  of  life  for  which  j 
education  should  prepare  you^  and  every  t! 
will  be  useful  and  important  for  you  to  le 
in  proportion  as  it  will  make  you  fit  for  tli 

K\  But  when  I  am  grown  a  young  h 
shall  not  I  have  to  visit,  and  go  to  assemh 
and  plays,  as  Miss  Wilsons  and  Miss  J( 
sons  do? 

M,  It  is  very  likely  you  may  enter 
some  amusements  of  this  sort:  but  even  i 
you  will  have  several  more  serious  emp 
ments,  which  will  take  up  a  much  gre 
part  of  your  time^  and  if  you  do  not  do  t 
properly,  you  will  have  no  right  to  partak 
the  others. 

K,  What  will  they  be,  mamma? 

*/¥.  Why,  don't  you  think  it  proper 
you  should  assist  me  in  my  house-hold  afl 
a  little,  as  soon  as  you  are  able? 

O  yes,  mamma,  I  should  be  very  i 
id  do  that. 

M,  Well,  consider  what  talents  wil 
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fe^essary  for  that  purpose;  will  not  a  good 
and  at  your  needle  be  one  of  tli(i  very  first 
ttalities? 
K.  I  believe  it  will. 

M.  Yes,  and  not  only  in  assisting  me^  but 
ti  making  things  for  yourself.     You  know 
I  tow  we  admired  Miss  Stnart's  ingenuity  when 
ilie  was  wdth  us,  in  contriving  and  making  so 
any  articles  of  her  dress,  for  which  she  must 
therwise  have  gone  to  the  milliner's,  which 
jlirould  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
I    IC  Yes,  she  made  my  pretty  bonnet,  and 
the  made  you  a  very  handsome  cap. 
I    M.  Yery  true;  she  was  so  clever  as  not 
i|)nly  to  furnish  herself  with  these  things,  but 
|o  oblige  her  friends  with  some  of  her  work. 
|&.nd  I  dare  say  she  does  a  great  deal  of  plain 
jWork  also  for  herself  and  her  mother.  Well, 
Ihen,  you  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  business,  I  hope. 
K,  Yes,  mamma. 

J\f,  Reading  and  writing  are  such  iieees«> 
lary  parts  of  education,  tiiat  1  need  not  say 
biuch  to  you  about  them. 

K.  O  no,  for  I  love  reading  dearly. 
wW,  I  know  you  do,  if  you  can  get  enter- 
taining stories  to  read;  but  there  are  many 
'things  also  to  be  read  for  instruction,  whiei* 
^perhaps  may  not  be  so  pleasant  at  first. 
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K.  But  what  need  is  there  of  s«  mai 
books  of  this  sort? 

J\L  vSome  are  to  teacli  jou  joxir  duty 
your  Maker,  and  your  fellow  creatures, 
Avliicli  1  hope  you  are  sensible  you  ought  n 
to  be  ignorant.     Then  it  is  very  right  to  I 
acquainted  wi(h  geography;  for  you  remen 
ber  how  poor  MissBiurider  was  laughed  at  ft 
saying  that  if  ever  she  went  to  France, 
should  be  by  land! 

K,  That  was  because  England  is  aii  is 
an«l5  and  ail  surrounded  with  water,  was 
not? 

J\L  Yes,  Great  Britain,  which  eontaii 
both  England  and  Scotland,  is  an  islanc 
Well,  it  is  very  useful  to  know  something  ( 
the  natSire  of  plants,  and  animals,  and  mine 
rals,  because  we  are  always  using  some  o 
other  of  them.  Something,  too,  of  the  heaven 
ly  bodies  is  very  proper  to  be  known,  hot 
that  we  may  admire  the  power  and  wisdom  c 
God  in  creating  them,  and  that  we  may  nc 
make  foolish  mistakes,  when  their  motion 
and  {Properties  are  the  subject  of  conversatioi 
The  knoM  ledge  of  history  too,  is  very  impoi 
tant,  especially  that  of  our  own  country:  an 
iu  short,  every  thing  that  makes  part  of  th 
discourse  of  rational  and  well-educated  peo 
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le,  oudit  in  some  dei^ree  to  be  studied  by  ev- 
J*y  one  who  has  proper  opportunities. 
K,  Yes,  I  like  some  of  tlrose  things  very 
'  I  ell.    But  pray,  mamma,  what  do  I  learn 
I'  frencli  for — am  I  ever  to  live  in  France? 
"     M,  Probably  not,  my  dear;  but  there  are 
I  great  many  books  written  in  French  that 
|^^\  re  very  well  worth  reading;  and  it  may  eve- 
1  Y  now  and  then  happen  that  you  may  be  in 
r  ompany  with  foreigners,  who  cannot  spei:k 
,  I  Sns'lish,  and  as  they  almost  all  talk  French, 

IS 

I  !ou  may  be  able  to  converse  with  them  in  that 
P^nguage. 

I  K,  Yes,  I  remember  there  was  a  gentle- 
1  lan  here  that  came  from  Germany,  I  think, 
I  ind  he  could  hardly  talk  a  word  of  English, 
1  mt  papa  uml  you  could  talk  with  him  in 

i^'rench;  and  I  wished  very  much  to  be  able  to 
Liiderstand  what  you  were  saying,  for  I  be- 
ieve  part  of  it  was  about  me. 
M.  It  was.    Well  then,  you  see  the  use  of 
?rench.    But  I  cannot  say  this  is  a  necessary 
mrt  of  knowledge  to  young  women  in  general; 
^nly  it  is  well  worth  acquiring,  if  a  person 
||ias  leisure  and  opportunity.    1  will  tell  you, 
liowever,  what  is  quite  necessary  for  one  in 
I  j^our  station,  and  that  is,  to  write  a  good  hand^ 
jand  to  cast  accounts  weJL 
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JC.  I  should  like  lo  write  well,  beeau 
then  1  could  send  letters  to  my  friends  \vh( 
I  pleased,  and  it  would  not  be  sucli  a  serai^ 
as  our  maid  Betty  writes,  tliat  I  dare  say  Jm 
friends  can  hardly  make  out. 

M.  She  had  not  the  advantage  of  learniii 
wlien  younsc,  for  you  know  she  taught  herse 
since  slie  came  to  us,  which  was  a  very  sens 
ble  thing  of  her,  and  1  suppose  she  will  in 
prove.  Well,  hut  aecoiiiits  are  almost  as  ne( 
essary  as  ritingi  for  how  could  i  cast  up  al 
the  market  bills,  and  tradesmen's  accounti 
and  keep  my  house  books  without  it? 

K,  And  what  is  the  use  of  that,  mamma? 
It  is  of  use  to  prevent  our  being  over 
charged  in  any  thing*  arid  to  know  exactl 
liow  much  we  spend,  and  whether  or  no  w 
are  exceeding  our  income,  and  in  what  arti 
( les  we  ought  to  be  more  saving.  Withou 
keeping  accounts,  the  richest  man  might  sooi 
mmt  to  be  ruined  before  he  knew  that  his  ai 
feirs  were  going  wrong. 

IC  But  do  women  always  keep  accounts 
I  thought  that  was  generally  the  business  o 
the  men. 

M,  It  is  their  business  to  keep  the  ac 
counts  belonging  to  their  trade,  or  profession 
or  estate;  but  it  is  the  business  of  their  wive^ 
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keep  all  the  house-hold  accounts:  and  a 
nan  almost  in  any  rank,  unless  perhaps 
le  of  the  highest  of  all,  is  to  blame  if  she 
s  not  take  upon  her  this  necessary  office, 
tmember  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ben- 
1 1:  which  a  young  lady  derived  from  an  at- 
'4  tion  to  this  point.  An  eminent  merchant 
'i|  |Loi;don  failed  for  a  great  sum. 
i|  hat  does  that  meim,  mamma? 

(j  M.  That  he  owed  a  great  deal  more  tlian 
4  could  pay.    His  creditors,  that  is,  those  to 
i  iora  he  was  indebted,  on  examining  his  ac- 
I  ints,  found  great  defjciencies  which  tJsey 
I  jiid  not  make  out;  for  he  had  kept  his  books 
\fy  irregularly,  and  bad  omitted  to  put  down 
.ny  things  which  he  had  bought  and  sold, 
ky  suspected,  therefore,  that  great  waste 
id  been  made  in  the  family  expenses;  and 
;y  were  the  more  suspicious  of  this,  as  a 
^ghter,  who  was  a  very  genteel  young  lady, 
ls  his  housekeeper,  his  wife  being  dead, 
je  was  told  of  this;  upon  which,  when  the 
editors  were  all  met,  she  sent  them  her 
I  use  books  for  their  examination.  They 
Ire  all  written  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  eve- 
single  article  was  entered  with  the  great- 
t  regularity?  and  the  sums  were  all  cast  up 
th  perfect  iexaetne»js.    The  gentlemen  wer^ 
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st>  highly  pleased  with  the  proof  of  the  yoi 
lady's  ability,  tliat  they  all  agreed  to  mf 
her  a  handsome  present  out  of  the  effects;  i 
one  of  the  richest  of  them,  who  was  in  wan 
a  clever  wife,  soon  after  paid  his  addresse 
her,  and  married  her. 

J^.  That  was  very  lucky,  for  I  supp 
she  took  care  of  her  poor  father,  whoii 
was  rich.    But  I  sltail  have  nothing  of  t 
sort  to  do  a  great  while. 

No;  but  young  women  should  k 
their  own  accounts  of  clothes  and  pocl 
money,  and  other  expenses,  as  I  intend 
shall  do  when  you  grow  up. 

K.  Am  not  I  to  learn  dancing,  and  mu 
and  drawing  too,  mamma? 

JL  Dancing  you  shall  certainly  learn  p 
ty  soon,  because  it  is  not  only  an  agrees 
accomplishment  in  itself,  but  is  useful  in  fo 
ing  the  body  to  ease  and  elegance  in  all 
motions.  As  to  the  other  two,  they  are  m 
ly  ornamental  accomplishments,  which  tho 
a  woman  of  middling  station  may  be  adm 
for  possessing,  yet  she  will  never  be  censi 
for  being  without.  The  propriety  of  atten 
ing  to  acquire  them  must  depend  on  nati 
genius  for  them,  and  upon  leisure  and  oi 
accidental  circuuistanee^.    For  some  they 
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"  0  expensive,  and  many  are  unable  to  make 
^  icli  progress  in  them  as  will  repay  the  pains 
'  I  beginning.    It  is  soon  enough,  however,  for 
to  think  about  these  things,  and  at  any 
pe  they  are  not  to  come  in  till  you  have 
ade  a  very  good  proficiency  in  what  is  use- 
1  and  necessary.    But  I  see  you  have  now 
' '  lished  what  I  set  you  about,  so  you  shall 
'  ke  a  walk  with  me  into  the  market-place, 
mere  I  have  two  or  three  things  to  buy. 
i  K,  Shall  not  we  ca-1  at  the  bookseller's,  to 
quire  for  those  new  books  that  Miss  Reader 
I  lis  talking  about.^ 

M.  Perhaps  we  may.  Now  lay  up  your 
I  prk  neatly,  and  get  on  your  hat  and  tippet, 

^lOUSE,  LAP.DOG,  AND  MONKEY, 

A  FABLE. 

A  POOR  little  Mouse,  being  half  starved, 
[ntured  one  day  to  steal  from  behind  the 
iinscot  while  the  family  were  at  dinner,  and 
iembling  all  the  while,  picked  up  a  few 
umbs  which  were  scattered  on  the  ground, 
le  was  soon  observed,  however;  every  body 
as  immediately  alarmed^  some  called  for  the 
U,  olhers  took  up  whatever  was  at  handj 
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and  endeavoured  to  crush  her  to  pieces;  ai 
the  poor  terriiied  animal  was  driven  round  tl 
room  in  an  agony  of  terror.  At  length,  ho^ 
ever,  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  h 
hole,  where  she  sat  panting  with  fatigu 
When  the  family  were  again  seated,  a  La 
Dog  and  a  Monkey  came  into  the  room.  Tl 
former  jumped  into  the  lap  of  his  mistre« 
fawned  upon  every  one  of  the  chihlren,  ar 
made  his  court  so  effectually,  that  he  was  r 
warded  with  some  of  the  best  morsels  of  tl 
entertainment.  The  Monkey,  on  the  oth 
hand,  forced  himself  into  notice  by  his  grim 
ees.  He  played  a  thousand  little  mischievo 
tricks^  and  was^  regaled,  at  the  appearance 
the  desert,  with  plenty  of  nuts  and  apple 
The  unfortunate  little  Mouse,  who  saw  fro 
her  hiding-place  every  thing  that  passed,  sig 
ed  in  anguish  of  heart,  and  said  to  herse 
''Alas!  how  ignorant  was  I,  to  imagine  th 
poverty  and  distress  were  sufficient  recomme 
dations  to  the  charity  of  the  opulent.  I  no 
find,  that  whoever  is  not  master  of  fawnii 
and  huifoonery,  is  but  ill  qualified  for  a  d 
pendent,  and  will  not  be  suffered  even  to  pi( 
up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table," 
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ANIMALS, 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRIES. 

0*er  Jfrtc*s  sand  the  tawny  Lion  stalks; 
On  Fhasis^  banks  the  graceful  Pheasant  walksj. 
The  lonely  Eagle  builds  on  Kilda*s  shore: 
GermanicCs  forests  feed  the  tusky  Boar: 
From  Alp  to  Alp  the  sprightly  Ibex  bounds: 
With  peaceful  lowings  BritaiTis  isle  resounds; 
The  Lapland  peasant  o'er  the  frozen  meer 
Is  drawn  in  sledges  by  his  swift  Rein-Deer: 
The  River-Horse  and  scaly  Crocodile 
Infest  the  reedy  banks  of  fruitful  Nile: 
Dire  Dispas'  hiss  o'er  Mauritania  s  plain; 
And  Seals  and  spouting  Whales  sport  in  the 
Northern  Main^ 
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FOURTH  EVENING. 

CANUTE'S  REPROOF 

TO    HIS  COURTIERS. 
PERSONS* 

Canute,  King  of  England. 

Oswald,  Offa,  Courtiers. 
Scene —  The  "Sea-Side^  near  Southampton* 
The  tide  conning  in* 

Can.  Is  it  truej  my  friends,  what  you  haT( 
so  often  told  me,  that  I  am  the  greatest  o 
monarehs? 

Offa.  It  is  true,  my  liege;  you  are  the 
most  powerful  of  all  kings, 

Osw.  We  are  all  your  slaves;  we  kiss  th( 
dust  of  your  feet. 

Offa.  Not  only  we,  but  even  the  elements, 
are  your  slaves.  The  land  obeys  you  from 
shore  to  shore;  and  the  sea  obeys  you. 

Can.  Does  the  sea,  with  its  loud  boister 
ous  waves,  obey  me?  Will  that  terrible  ele- 
ment be  still  at  my  bidding? 

Offa.  Yes,  the  sea  is  yours;  it  was  mad( 
to  bear  your  ships  upon  its  bosom,  and  to  poui 
the  treasures  of  the  world  at  your  royal  feet 
It  is  boisterous  to  your  enemies,  but  it  fcnow! 
><»uto  be  its  sovereign. 
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Gmi,  is  not  the  tide  cooiiiig  up? 
Osw.  Yes,  mj  liege;  you  may  perceive  th© 
liwell  already. 

I Can.  Bring  me  a  chair,  then;  set  it  heie 
pon  the  sands. 
Qffa.  Where  the  tide  is  coming  np,  my 
1  gracious  lord? 

h    Can.  Yes,  set  it  just  here. 

Osw*  (aside.)  I  wonder  what  he  is  going 
t  0  do! 

Offa.  (aside.)  Surely  he  is  not  such  a  f0ol 
^'  U  to  believe  us! 

^  \  Can.  O  mighty  Ocean!  thou  art  my  siib- 
ect;  my  courtiers  tell  me  so;  and  it  is  fhy 
jounden  duty  to  obey  me.  Thus,  thei^  I 
I  itretch  my  sceptre  over  thee,  and  command 
'  hee  to  retire.  Roll  back  thy  swelling  waf  es^ 
!  lor  let  them  presume  to  wet  the  feet  of  ine, 
'  Ihy  royal  master.  j 

Osw.  ( aside.)  I  believe  the  sea  will  fay 
rery  little  regard  to  his  royal  commands. 

IOffa.  See  how  fast  the  tide  rises! 
Osw.  The  next  wave  will  come  up  to  itiie 
^hair.    It  is  a  folly  to  stay;  we  shall  be  cW- 

tred  with  salt  water. 
Can.  Y/ell,  does  the  sea  obey  my  com- 
piiands?    If  it  be  my  subject,  it  is  a  very  rebbl- 
fious  subject.    Sea  how  it  swells,  and  dashes 
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the  angry  foam  and  salt  spray  over  my  sacrB 
person.     Vile  sycophants!  did  you  think 
was  the  dupe  of  your  base  lies?  that  I  belie 
ed  your  abject  flatteries?    Know,  there  is  o 
ly  one  Being  whom  the  sea  will  obey.  He 
Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth,  King  of  kins 
and  Lord  of  lords.    It  is  only  he  who  can  s( 
to  the  ocean,  ^'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  i 
farther,  and  here  shalt  thy  proud  waves  1 
stayed."    A  king  is  but  a  man;  and  a  man 
but  a  worm.    Shall  a  worm  assume  the  po^ 
er  of  the  great  God,  and  think  the  elemen 
will  t>bey  him?    Take  away  this  crown,  I  wi 
never  wear  it  more.    May  kings  learn  to  1 
humble  from  my  example,  and  courtiers  leai 
truth  from  your  disgrace! 


THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  A  CAT. 

Some  days  ago  died  Grimalkin,  the  ft 
VGMrite  tabby  Cat  of  Mrs,  Petlove,  Her  disc 
der  was  a  shortness  of  breath,  proceeding  par 
ly  from  old  age,  and  partly  from  fat.  As  sb 
felt  lier  end  approaching,  she  called  .her  chil 
dren  to  her,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  difficult 
spoke  as  follows. 
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Before  I  depart  from  this  world,  my  cliildreu, 
i  mean,  if  my  breath  will  g've  me  leave,  to 
I  elate  to  you  the  principal  events  of  my  life,  as 
I  he  variety  of  scenes  I  have  gone  through  may 
i'fford  you  some  useful  instruction  for  avoiding 
Ihose  dangers  to  which  our  species  are  par- 
'  icularly  exposed, 

;  Without  further  preface,  then,  I  was  born  at 
I  farm-house  in  a  village  some  miles  from 

Jience^  and  almost  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
vorld,  I  was  very  near  leaving  it  again.  My 
bother  bra«ght  five  of  us  at  a  litter;  and  as 
ithe  frugal  people  of  the  house  only  kept  Cats 
to  be  useful,  and  were  already  sufficiently  stock- 
ed, we  w  ere  immediately  doomed  to  be  drown- 
ed; and  accordingly  a  boy  was  ordered  to  take 
US  all  and  throw  us  into  the  horse -pond.  I^is 
'commission  he  performed  w  ith  the  pleasure 
boys  seem  naturally  to  take  in  acts  of  cruelty^ 
land  we  were  presently  set  a  swimming.  While 
we  were  struggling  for  life,  a  little  girl,daugh^ 
ter  to  the  farmer,  came  rinining  to  the  pond 
side,  and  begged  very  hard  that  she  might  save 
one  of  us,  and  bring  it  up  for  her  ow^n.  After 
some  dispute,  her  request  was  granted;  and 
the  boy,  reaching  out  his  arm,  took  hold  of  me, 
who  was  luckily  nearest  him,  and  brought  me 
out  when  1  vvas  just  spent.    I  was  laid  on  the 
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grass,  and  it  was  some  time  before  J  recovere 
The  girl  then  restored  me  to  my  mother,  wl 
was  overjoyed  to  get  again  one  of  her  litt 
ones;  and  for  fear  of  anot5ier  migehance^  si 
took  me  in  her  mouth  to  a  dark  hole^  whei 
she  kept  me  till  I  could  see,  and  was  able  t 
run  by  her  side*    As  soon  as  I  came  to  lig] 
again,  my  little  mistress  took  possession  o 
me,  and  tended  me  very  carefully.    Her  fond 
ness,  indeed,  was  sometimes  troublesome,  a 
«lie  pinched  my  sides  with  carrying  me,  an< 
once  or  twice  hurt  me  a  good  deal  by  letting 
me  fall.    Soon,  however,  I  became  strong  ant 
active,  and  played  and  gamboled  all  day  long 
to  the  great  delight  of  my  mistress  and  hei 
companions. 
%Ai  this  time  I  had  another  narrow  escape. 
A  man  brought  into  the  house  a  strange  dog, 
who  had  been  taught  to  worry  all  the  Cats  that 
came  in  his  way.    My  mother  slunk  away  at 
his  entrance^  but  I,  thinking,  like  a  little  fool 
as  I  was,  that  I  was  able  to  protect  myself, 
staid  on  the  floor,  growling,  and  setting  up 
my  back  by  way  of  defiance.    The  dog  in^ 
stantly  ran  at  me,  and  before  I  could  get  my 
claws  ready,  seized  me  with  his  mouth,  and 
began  to  gripe  and  sliake  me  most  terribly.  I 
s.^reamed  out,  and  by  good  luck  my  mistress 
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ras  within  hearing.  She  ran  to  us,  but  was 
.jot  able  to  disengage  me;  however,  a  servant, 
1  jeeing  her  distress,  took  a  great  stick,  and  gave 
iie  dog  such  a  bang  on  (he  back,  that  he  was 
breed  to  let  me  go.  He  had  used  me  so  rough- 
'  that  I  was  not  able  to  stand  lor  some  time: 
:  lut  by  eare  and  a  good  constitution  I  recovered. 
I  I  was  now  running  after  every  body's  heel^, 
ly  which  means  I  got  one  day  locked  up  in  the 
airy.  I  was  not  sorry  for  this  accident, 
hinking  to  feast  upon  the  cream  and  other 
^ood  things.  But  having  climbed  up  a  shelf 
o  get  at  a  bowl  of  cream,  1  unluckily  fell 
lackwards  into  a  large  vessel  of  butler-milk, 
vhere  I  should  probably  have  been  drowned, 
|iad  not  the  maid  heard  the  noise,  and  come 
Q  see  what  was  the  matter.  SJie  took  me 
>ut,  scolding  bitterly  at  me,  and  after  paking 
ne  'undergo  a  severe  discipline  at  the  pnmp 
0  clean  me,  she  dismissed  me  with  a  go^d 
vhipping.  I  took  care  never  to  follow  her 
n t'O  the  d,ai  ry  agai n . 

After  a  while  1  began  t  f>  get  into  the  yard, 
iml  my  mother  took  me  into  the  barn  upon  a 
ifnousing  expedition.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
|>leasure  this  gave  me.  We  sat  by  a  hole,  and 
presently  out  came  a  mouse  with  a  brood  of 
jyoung  ones.  My  motlier  darted  among  them, 
&2 
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and  first  demolished  the  old  one,  and  then  pur 
sued  the  little  ones,  who  ran  about  squeakinj 
in  dreadful  perplexity.  I  now  thought  it  wa 
time  for  me  to  do  something,  and  accordingl; 
ran  after  a  straggler,  and  soon  overtook  it 
Oh,  how  proud  was  I,  as  I  stood  over  my  trem 
bling  captive,  and  patted  him  with  my  paws 
My  pride,  however,  soon  met  with  a  check|  fo 
seeing  one  day  a  large  rat,  I  courageously  fiev 
at  liim^  but  instead  of  turning  tail,  he  gave  m 
such  a  bite  on  the  nose,  that  I  ran  away  to  mi 
mother  mewing  piteously,  with  my  face  al 
bloody  and  swelled.  For  some  time  I  did  no 
med'Jle  w  ith  rats  again;  but  at  length  growin| 
stronger  and  more  skilful,  I  feared  neither  rat 
nor  any  other  vermin,  and  acquired  the  rep 
utation  of  an  excellent  hunler. 

I  had  sonle  other  escapes  about  this  time 
Once  I  happened  to  meet  with  some  poigoncc 
food  laid  for  the  rats,  and  eating  it,  I  wa 
thrown  into  a  disorder  that  was  very  near  kil 
ling  me.  At  another  time,  I  chanced  to  set  ni; 
foot  in  a  rat-trap,  and  received  so  many  deej 
wounds  from  its  teeth,  that  though  I  w  as  loos 
ened  as  gently  as  possible  by  the  people  whi 
heard  me  cry,  I  was  rendered  lame  for  somi 
weeks  after.  Time  went  on,  and  I  arrived  a 
my  full  growth^  and  forming  an  acquaintanc< 
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with  a  he-cat  about  my  age,  after  a  decent  re- 
sistance by  scolding,  biting,  and  scratching,  we 
piade  a  match  of  it.    I  became  a  mother  in 
Jue  time,  and  had  the  mortiiication  of  seeing 
ieveral  broods  of  my  kittens  disposed  of  in  tlie 
jame  manner  as  my  brothers  and  sisters  had 
been.  I  shall  mention  two  or  three  other  adven- 
tures in  the  order  I  remember  them.  1  was  once 
prowling  for  birds  along  a  hedge  at  some  dis- 
jtancefrom  home,  when  the  squire's  greyhounds 
jsame  that  way  a  coursing.    As  soon  as  they 
(spied  me,  they  set  off  fidl  speed,  and  running 
uch  faster  than  I  could  do,  were  just  at  my 
ail,  when  I  reached  a  tree,  and  saved  myself 
if  |i)y  climbing  up  it.    But  a  greater  danger  befell 
f;  ^e  on  meeting  with  a  parcel  of  boys  returning 
11  jfrom  school.    They  surrounded  me  before  I 
jlwas  aware,  and  obliged  me  to  take  refuge  in  a 
|tree:  but  I  soon  found  that  a  poor  defence 
jagainst  such  enemies;  for  they  assembled  about 
|it,  and  threw  stones  on  all  sides,  so  that  I  could 
not  avoid  receiving  many  hard  blows,  one  of 
which  brought  me  seo^jeless  to  the  ground. 
jThe  biggest  boy  now  seized  me,  and  proposed 
to  the  rest  making  what  he  called  rare  sport 
w  ith  me.    This  sport  was  to  tie  me  on  a  boards 
and  launching  me  on  a  pond,  to  set  some  water- 
dogs  at  me,  who  were  to  duck  and  half  drown 
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moj  while  I  was  to  defend  myself  by  biting 
tbeir  noses,  and  scratcliing  their  eyes.  Al- 
ready was  I  hound*  and  just  ready  to  be  set  a 
sailing,  when  the  schoolmaster,  taking  a  walk 
that  way,  and  seeing  the  bustle,  came  up,  and 
obliged  the  boys  to  set  me  at  liberty,  severely 
reprimanding  them  for  their  Cruel  intentions. 

The  next  remarkable  incident  of  my  life 
was  the  occasion  of  my  removal  from  the 
country.  My  mistress's  brother  had  a  tiime 
linnet,  of  which  he  was  very  fond^  for  it 
would  come  and  light  on  his  shoulder  when 
he  called  it,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand;  and  it 
sung  well  besides.  This  bird  was  usually 
either  in  its  cage  or  upon  a  high  perch;  but 
one  unlucky  day,  when  he  and  I  were  alone 
in  the  roo>n  together,  he  came  down  on  the 
table  to  pick  up  crumbs.  I  spied  him,  and 
not  being  able  to  resist  the  temptation,  sprung 
at  him,  and  catching  him  in  my  claws,  soon 
began  to  devour  him.  1  had  almost  finished 
when  his  master  came  into  llie  room;  and  see- 
ing me  With  the  remains  of  poor  linnet  in  my 
mouih,  he  ran  to  me  in  the  greatest  fury,  and 
after  chasing  me  several  times  round  the  room, 
at  length  caught  me.  He  was  proceeding  in- 
stally  to  hang  me,  when  his  sister,  by  many 
entreaties  and  tears,  persuaded  him  after  a 
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pod  whipping  to  forgive  me,  upon  the  prom- 
se  that  I  should  be  sent  away.  Accordingly, 
he  next  market-day  I  was  dispatched  in  the 
^art  to  a  relation's  of  theirs  in  this  town,  who 
k  anted  a  good  Cat,  as  the  house  was  overrun 
vith  mice. 

In  the  service  of  this  family  I  continued  a 
50od  w  hile,  performing  my  duty  as  a  mouser 
xteremely  well,  so  that  I  was  in  high  esteem. 
L  soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  partic- 
ilars  of  a  town  life,  and  distinguished  my  ac- 
tivity in  climbing  up  walls  and  houses,  and 
jumping  from  roof  to  roof,  either  in  pursuit  of 
prey,  or  upon  gossiping  parties  with  my  com- 
panions. Once,  however,  I  had  liked  to  have 
Buflfered  for  my  venturing;  for  having  made  a 
great  jump  from  one  house  to  another,  I  lit 
upon  a  loose  tile,  which  giving  way  with  me, 
i  fell  from  a  vast  height  into  the  street,  and 
should  certainly  have  been  killed,  had  I  not 
had  the  luck  to  light  in  a  dung-cart,  whence  I 
escaped  with  no  other  injury  but  being  half 
stifled  with  filth. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  I  had  run 
fi'om  killing  the  linnet,  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
that  I  was  again  guilty  of  a  similar  offence. 
I  contrived  one  night  to  leap  down  from  ^ 
rg(rf  upon  the  board  of  some  pigeon-holejs^, 
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which  led  to  a  garret  inhabited  bj  those  birdi 
I  entered,  and  iindiiig  them  asleep,  made  sa 
havoek  among  all  that  were  within  my  read 
killing  and  sucking  the  blood  of  near  a  dozei 
I  was  near  paying  dearly  for  this,  too;  for  o 
attempting  to  return,  I  found  it  was  imposs 
ble  for  me  to  leap  up  again  to  the  place  froi 
whence  I  had  descended,  so  that  after  seven 
dangerous  trials,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  tremblin 
in  the  place  where  I  had  committed  all  thes 
murders,  till  the  owner  came  up  in  the  morn 
ing  to  feed  his  pigeons.  I  rushed  out  betwee 
his  legs  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  an 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  safe  down  stairs 
and  make  my  escape  through  a  window  un 
known;  but  never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors 
felt  that  night!  Let  my  double  danger  be 
warning  to  you,  my  children,  to  controul  you 
savage  appetites,  and  on  no  account  to  d 
harm  to  those  creatures  which  like  ourselve 
are  under  the  protection  of  man.  We  Cat 
all  lie  Under  a  bad  name  for  treacherous  dis 
positions  in  this  respect,  and  with  shame 
must  acknowledge  it  is  but  too  well  merited. 

Well— but  my  breath  begins  to  fail  me 
and  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  still  liv 
ed  in  the  same  family,  when  our  present  kinc 
mistress^  Mrs.  Petlove,  liaving  lost  a  favour 
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te  tabby,  advertised  a  very  handsome  price 
[or  another  that  should  as  nearly  as  possible 
resemble  her  dead  darling.  My  owners,  tempt* 
fA  by  the  offer,  took  me  for  the  good  lady's 
inspection,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
ferred to  a  multitiule  of  rivals.  I  was  imme- 
diately  settled  in  the  comfortable  mansion  we 
flow  inhabit,  and  had  maiiy  favours  and  indul- 
gences bestowed  upon  me,  such  as  I  had  nev« 
jer  before  experieiiced.  Among  these  1  reck- 
lon  one  of  the  principal,  that  of  being  allowed 
to  rear  all  my  children,  and  to  see  them  grow 
up  in  peace  and  plenty.  My  adventures  here 
have  been  few;  for  after  the  monkey  had 
spitefully  bit  olF  the  last  joint  of  my  tail  (for 
which  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  sound- 
ly corrected)  I  kept  beyon^the  length  of  his 
chain;  and  neither  the  parrot  nor  lap-dogs 
ever  dared  to  molest  me»  One  of  the  greatest 
afflictions  I  have  felt  here,  was  the  stilling  of 
a  whole  litter  of  my  kittens  by  a  fat  old  lady, 
a  friend  of  my  mistress's,  who  sat  down  on 
the  chair  where  they  lay,  and  never  perceiv- 
ed the  mischief  she  was  doing  till  she  rose, 
though  I  pulled  her  clothes,  and  used  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  shew  my  uneasiness. 
This  misfortune  my  mistress  took  to  heart  al- 
most as  much  as  myself,  and  the  lady  lias 
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n6ver  since  entered  our  doors.  Indeed,  botl 
I  and  mine  have  ever  been  treated  here  wit] 
the  utmost  kindness — perhaps  with  too  much 
for  to  the  pampering  me  with  delecaeies,  to 
gether  with  Mrs,  Abigail's  frequent  washings 
I  attribute  this  asthma,  whicJi  is  now  puttinj 
an  end  to  my  life,  rather  sooner  than  its  nat 
ura!  period.  But  I  know  all  was  meant  well 
and  with  my  last  breath  1  charge  you  ail  U 
shew  your'  gratitude  to  our  worthy  mistress 
hy  every  return  in  your  powe-r. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  farewell^  w( 
shall  perhaps  meet  again  in  a  land  when 
there  are  no  dog*  to  worry  us,  or  boys  to  tor 
ment  us — Adieu! 

Having  thus  said,  Grimalkin  became  speech 
less,  and  presentllpldeparted  this  life,  to  the 
gveat  grief  of  all  the  family. 


THE  LITTLE  BOG. 

A  FABLE. 

^'What  shall  I  do,-'  said  a  very  little  dog 
one  day  to  his  mother,  "to  shew  my  gratitude 
to  our  good  master,  and  make  myself  of  some 
value  to  him?  I  cannot  draw  or  carry  bur- 
densj  like  the  horaej  nor  give  him  milk,  lika 
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bljhe  eow5  lior  lend  him  my  covering  for  his 
lothiiig,  like  the  sheep^  nor  produce  him 
jggSj  like  the  poultry^  nor  catch  mice  and  rats 
0  well  as  the  eat.  I  cannot  divert  him  with 
inging,  like  the  canaries  and  linnets;  nor  can 
defend  him  against  robbers,  like  our  relation 
Towzer,  I  should  not  be  of  use  to  him  even 
r  I  were  dead^  as  the  hogs  are.  I  am  a  poor 
nsignifieant  creature,  not  w  orth  the  cost  of 
eepisig;  and  I  dou^t  see  that  I  can  do  a  sin- 
gle thing  to  entitle  me  to  his  regard,"  So 
laying,  the  poor  little  Dog  hung  down  his 
jiead  in  silent  despondencj. 

"  My  dear  child 5' ■  replied  his  mother, 
'  though  your  abilities  are  but  small,  yet  a 
learty  good  will  is  suHlcieot  to  supply  all  de- 
'ects.  Do  but  love  him  dearly,  and  prove 
rour  love  by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  and 
i^ou  will  not  fiiii  to  please  him.  " 

The  little  dog  was  comi\)rted  with  this  as- 
mrance;  and  on  his  master^s  approach,  ran  to 
lim,  licked  his  feet,  gamboled  before  him,  and 
very  now  and  then  stopped,  w  as^ging  his  tail, 
sind  looking  up  to  his  master  w  ith  expressions 
of  the  most  humble  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment. The  master  observed  him.  Ah!  little 
Fido,  said  he,  you  arc  an  honesty  good-natured 
little  fellow!— and  stooped  do  wn  to  pat  his  head. 
c4^ 
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Poor  Fido  was  ready  to  go  out  of  his  wit 

with  joy. 

Fido  was  now  his  master's  constant  com 
panion  in  his  walks,  playing  and  skippliii 
round  him,  and  xiu  using  him  by  a  thousanc 
sportive  tricks.  He  took  care,  however,  no 
to  be  troublesome  by  leaping  on  him  with  dir 
ty  paws,  nor  would  he  follow  him  into  tin 
parlour,  unless  invited.  He  also  attempted  t( 
make  himself  useful  by  a  number  of  little  ser 
vices.  He  would  drive  awa>  the  sparrows  as 
they  were  stealing  the  chickens'  meat;  am 
would  run  and  bark  with  the  utmost  fury  a 
any  strange  pigs  or  other  animals  that  offeree 
to  come  into  the  yard.  He  kept  the  poultry 
geese,  ana  pig^,  from  straying  beyond  theii 
hounds,  and  particularly  iiom  doing  mischie: 
in  the  garden.  He  was  always  ready  to  alarm 
Towzerif  tbere  v/as  any  suspicious  noise  about 
the  house,  day  or  night.  If  his  master  piilied 
ott  his  coat  in  the  field  to  help  his  workmen, 
as  he  would  sometimes  do,  Fido  always  sat  by 
it,  and  would  not  suiier  either  man  or  beast  to 
touch  it.  By  this  means  he  came  to  be  com> 
gidered  as  a  very  trusty  protecior  of  his  mas- 
ter's property. 

His  master  was  once  confined  to  his  bed 
with  a  dangerous  illness.    Fido  planted  him- 
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^1'  blf  at  tlie  chamber  door,  and  could  not  be  per-- 
iiaded  to  leave  it,  even  to  take  food;  and  as 
joon  as  his  master  was  so  far  recovered  as  tf> 
P'l  Jt  up,  Fido,  being  admitted  into  the  room,  ran 
"'li  ip  to  him  Avith  sneh  marks  of  excessive  joy 
ii«  [nd  affection,  as  would  have  melted  any  heart 
m  [)  beliold.     This  circumstance  wonderfully 
tl  jndeared  him  to  his  master;  and  some  time  a(- 
111  er  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  very 
if  I  tnporlant  service.    One  hot  day  after  dinner^ 
ai  lis  master  was  sleeping  in  a  summer-house, 
1!  jrith  Fido  by  his  side.    The  buihling  was  old 
a  ,nd  crazy;  and  the  Dog,  who  was  faithfiilly 
&  jvatching   his  master,  perceived  the  walls 
I  hake,  and  pieces  of  mortar  fail  from  the  ceil- 
i  ng.    He  comprehended  the  danger,  and  be- 
J  ;an  barking  to  awake  his  master;   and  this 
^ot  suilicirig,  he  jumped  up,  and  gently  bit  his 
inger.    The  master,  upon  tins,  started  up, 
ItRd  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  the  door  be- 
bre  the  whole  building  fell  down.    Fido,  who 
ivas  behind,  got  h{!rt  by  some  rubbish  which 
ell  upon  hioi;  on  which  his  master  had  him 
aken  care  of  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
n^er  after  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  (his 
ittle  animal  as  the  preserver  of  his  life.  Thus 
'  bis  love  and  fidelity  had  their  full  reward. 
MoraL    The  poorest  man  may  repay  his 
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obligatio  vs  to  tlie  richest  and  greatest  by  faitli 
fui  and  eifeetionate  service— the  meaaest  crea 
tiire  may  obtain  the  favour  and  regard  of  th 
Creator  himself,  by  humble  gratitude,  an 
stedfast  obedience. 

THE  MASQUE  OF  NATURE. 
Who  is  this  beautiful  Virgin  that  ap 
proachcs,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  light  greeo 
She  has  a  garland  of  ilowers  on  her  head,  a^t 
Howers  spring  up  wherever  she  sets  her  foot 
The  snow  which  covered  the  fields,  and  th 
ice  which  was  in  the  rivers,  melt  away  whe 
she  breathes  upon  them.  The  young  lamb 
frisk  about  her,  and  the  birds  warble  in  thtiii 
liltlc  throats  to  welcome  her  coming;  and  whei 
they  see  her,  they  begin  to  choose  their  mates 
and  to  build  their  nests.  Youths  and  maid 
ens,  have  ye  seen  this  beautiful  Virgin?  If  y( 
have,  teli  me  who  is  she,  and  what  is  hei 
name. 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  the  south 
thinly  clad  in  a  light  transparent  garmenli 
her  breath  is  hot  and  sultry;  she  seeks  the  re- 
freshment of  the  cool  shade;  she  seeks  the 
dear  streams,  the  crystal  brooks,  to  bathe  hei 
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nguid  limbs.    The  brooks  and  rivulets  fly 
am  her,  and  are  dried  up  at  her  approacli. 
H|ie  cools  her  parched  lips  with  berries,  and 
le  grateful  acid  of  alt  fruits;  the  seedy  me}» 
[    the  sharp  apple,  and  the  red  pulp  of  the 
I  licy  cherry,  which  are  poured  out  plentifiiliy 
I  ound  her.   The  tanned  hay -makers  welcome 
ir  coming;  and  the  sheep-shearer,  who  clips 
le  fleeces  off  his  flock  with  his  sounding 
''  pears.    When  she  cometh  let  me  lie  under 
'Ue  thick  shade  of  a  spreading  beeeh  tree — 
!t  me  walk  with  her  in  the  early  morning, 
*'  [hen  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  grass— let  me 
M  ander  with  her  in  the  soft  twilight,  when  the 
I  lepherd  shuts  his  fold,  and  the  star  of  even- 
1     appears.    Who  is  she  that  cometh  from 
"I     south?    Youths  and  maidens,  tell  me,  if 
I  [>u  know,  who  is  she,  and  what  is  her  name, 

'    Who  is  he  that  cometh  with  sober  pace^ 

I  lealing  upon  iis  unawares?  His  garments  are 
m1  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  and  his  tern- 

I  lies  are  bound  with  a  sheaf  of  ripe  wheat. 

1  ps  hair  is  thin  and  begins  to  fall,  and  the  an-- 
lu  rri  is  mixed  wit  h  mournful  grey.  He  shaken 
jie  bcown  nuts  from  the  tree.  He  winds  the 
lorn,  and  calls  the  hunters  to  their  sport> 
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The  gim  sounds.  The  trembling  partrid 
and  the  beautiful  pheasand  flutter,  bleeding 
the  air,  and  fall  dead  at  the  sportsman's  fe 
Who  is  he  that  is  crowned  with  the  whe 
sheaf?  Youths  and  maidens,  tell  me,  if 
know,  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  name. 

Vv'ho  is  he  that  eometh  from  the  nor 
elothed  in  furs  and  warm  wool?  He  wra 
his  cloak  close  about  him.  His  head  is  ba] 
his  beard  is  made  of  sharp  icicles.  He  lo\ 
the  blazing  fire  high  piled  upon  the  hear 
and  the  wine  sparkling  in  the  glass.  He  birj 
skates  to  his  feet,  and  ski»iss  over  the  froz 
lakes.  His  breath  is  piercing  and  cold,  a 
no  little  flower  dares  to  peep  above  the  si 
face  of  the  ground  when  he  is  by.  Whatev 
lie  touches  turns  to  ice.  If  he  were  to  stro 
you  with  his  cold  hand,  you  wouM  be  qui 
stiff  and  dead,  like  a  piece  of  marble.  Yout 
and  maidens,  do  you  see  him?  He  is  comii 
fast  upon  us,  and  soon  he  will  be  here.  T( 
me,  if  you  know,  who  he  is,  and  what  is  h 
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i  ON  THE  MARTIN. 

j !  Look  up,  my  dear  (said  his  papa  to  little 
[illiam)^  at  those  bird-nests  above  the  cham- 
r  windows,  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  house., 
ime,  you  see,  are  but  just  begun — -nothing 
i  It  a  little  clay  stuck  against  the  wall.  0th- 
1 5  are  half  finished;  and  others  are  quite 
I  ilt — close  and  tight— leaving  nothing  but  a 
lall  hole  for  the  birds  to  come  in  and  go  out 

What  nests  are  they?  said  William. 
I  They  are  Martins'  n^sts,  replied  his  father: 
td  there  you  see  the  owners.  How  busily 
ley  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  bringing 
jEiy  and  dirt  in  their  bills,  and  laying  it  upon 
ijeir  work,  forming  it  into  shape  with  their 
|ls  and  feet!  The  nests  are  built  very 
frong  and  thick,  like  a  mud  wall,  and  are 
tied  with  feathers,  to  make  a  soft  bed  for  the 
jiung.  Martins  are  a  kind  of  swallows. 
Ihey  feed  on  flies,  gnats,  and  other  inseetsi 
jid  always  build  in  towns  and  villages  about 
le  houses.  People  do  not  molest  them,  for 
ley  do  good  rather  than  harm,  and  it  is  very 
pmsing  to  view  their  manners  and  actions. 
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vSee  how  SMiftly  they  skioi  through  the  air 
pursuit  of  their  prey!  In  the  monung  tl 
are  up  by  day-break,  and  twitter  about  y( 
window  while  you  are  asleep  in  bed;  and 
day  long  they  are  upon  the  wing,  getting  fc 
ibr  themselves  and  their  young.  As  soon 
they  have  caught  a  few  flies,  they  hasten 
their  wests,  pop  into  the  hole,  and  feed  th 
little  ones.  Fll  tell  you  a  story  about  1 
great  care  they  take  of  their  young.  A  p 
of  Martins  once  built  their  nest  in  a  por 
and  vfhen  they  had  young  ones,  it  happei 
that  one  of  them,  climbing  up  to  the  hole 
fore  he  was  fledged,  fell  out,  and  lighting  i 
on  the  stones,  was  killed.  The  old  birds,  p 
ceiving  this  accident,  went  and  got  short  fc 
of  strong  straw,  and  stuck  them  with  mi 
like  palisades,  all  round  the  hole  of  the  ne 
ill  order  to  keep  the  other  little  ones  fr 
tumbling  after  their  poor  brother. 

How  cunning  that  was!  cried  William, 
Yes,  said  his  father; ,  and  I  can  tell  y 
another  story  of  their  sagacity,  and  also 
their  disposition  to  help  one  another.  A  st 
ey  cock-sparrow  (you  know  what  impude 
rogues  they  are!)  had  got  into  a  Martin's  n( 
wiiilst  the  owner  was  abroad;  and  w  hen  he  i 
turn^d^  the  sparrow  put  his  head  into  the  he 
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(1  pecked  at  the  Martin  wltli  open  bill  as  he 
ii  tempted  to  enter  hl§  own  house.  The  poor 
tjartin  was  Stadiy  provoked  at  th«s  injustice, 
t  was  unable  by  his  own  strength  to  right 
iMself.  So  he  flew  away,  and  gathered  a 
mber  of  his  companions,  who  all  came  with 
bit  of  clay  in  their  bills,  with  which  they 
astered  up  the  hole  of  tlie  nest,  and  kept 
sparrow  in  prison,  who  died  miserably  for 
nt  of  food  and  air. 

He  was  rightly  served,  said  William, 
So  he  was,  rejoiued  papa.  Well;  I  have 
i  [)re  to  say  about  the  sagacity  of  these  birds, 
autumn,  when  it  begins  to  be  cold  weather, 
e  Martins  and  other  swallows  assemble  in 
eat  nu5T)bers  upon  the  roc^fs  of  high  bailJ- 
gs,  and  prepare  for  their  departure  to  a 
tirmer  country;  for  as  all  the  insects  here 
e  in  the  winter,  they  would  have  nothirig  to 
r^e  on  if  th.ey  were  to  stay.  Tliey  take  sev- 
al  short  Oights  in  lloeks  rouiul  and  round,  in 
der  to  try  their  strength,  and  then,  on  some 
36  ealm  day,  they  set  mii  together  for  a  long 
urney  southwards,  over  sea  and  land,  to  a 
iry  distant  country. 

But  how  do  they  find  the, way?  said  Wil- 
am. 

We  say,  a«i3wered  his  father,  that  they  are 
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iauglit  by  instinct^  that  is*  God  has  implant 
ill  their  mluds  a  desire  of  travelling  at  t 
season  which  he  knows  to  be  proper,  and  h 
also  given  them  an  impulse  to  take  the  rig 
road.  They  steer  their  course  through  t 
wide  air,  directly  to  the  proper  spot.  Som 
times,  however,  storms  and  contrary  win 
meet  them,  and  drive  the  poor  birds  about  t 
they  are  quite  spent,  and  fall  into  the  sea,u 
le.f^s  they  happen  to  meet  with  a  ship, 
which  the  J  can  light  and  rest  theaiselv 
The  awallows  from  the  country  are  suppos 
to  go  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Africa  to  spe 
the  winter,  wliere  the  weather  is  always  war 
and  insects  are  to  be  met  with  all  the  year, 
spring  they  take  another  long  journey  ba 
again  to  these  northern  countries.  Sometimi 
when  we  have  fine  weather  very  early,  a  i\ 
of  them  come  too  soon^  for  when  it  chang 
to  frowst  and  snow  agaiti,  the  poor  crcatui 
are  starved  for  want  of  food,  or  perished  wi 
the  cold.    Hence  arises  the  proverb, 

One  swallov/  does  not  roake  a  suiiimer. 
But  when  a  great  many  of  them  are  come,  ^ 
may  be  sure  that  winter  is  over,  so  that  we  a 
always  very  gla^d  to  see  them  again.  T 
Martins  find  their  way  back  over  such  a  va 
length  of  sea  and  land,  to  the  vkij  same  vi 
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es  and  houses  where  tliey  were  bred.  This 
\h  been  discovered  by  catching  some  of  them, 
1  marking  them.    They  repair  tlieir  old 
ts,  or  baiid  new  ones,  and  then  set  about 
ing  eggs  and  hatching  their  young.  Pret- 
thing;^!    I  hope  you  will  never  knock  down 
ir  nests,  or  take  their  eggs  or  young  ones^ 
as  they  come  such  a  long  way  to  visit  us^ 
1  lodge  in  our  houses  without  fear,  we 
ht  to  use  them  kindly. 
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Charles  Osborn^  when  at  home  in  the  holi- 
es, had  a  visit  from  a  school-fellow  who 
s  ju^t  entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  a 
in  of  war.  Tom  Hardy  (that  was  his  name) 
s  a  free-liearted,  spirited  lad,  and  a  favour- 
among  his  companions;  but  he  never  liked 
book,  and  had  left  school  ignorant  of  al- 
"||st  every  thing  he  came  there  to  learn, 
hat  was  worse,  he  had  got  a  contempt  for 
irning  of  all  kinds,  and  was  fond  of  sheW" 
;  it.  "What  does  your  father  mean,"  sajs 
to  Charles,  "to  keep  you  moping  and  study- 
5  over  things  of  no  use  in  the  world  but  to 
igue  folks.^— Why  can't  you  go  into  his  ma- 
ty's  service  like  me,  and  be  made  a  gentle- 
:in  of,^    You  are  old  enough,  and  I  know 
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you  are  a  lad  of  spirit.''    This  kind  of  t 
made  some  iinjjression  upon  young  Oshc 
He  became  less  attentive  to  the  lessons 
lather  set  him,  and  less  willing  to  enter  i 
instructive  conversation.    This  change  g 
his  father  much  concern;  but  as  he  knew 
cause,  he  thought  it  best,  instead  of  employ 
direct  authority,  to  attempt  to  give  a  new 
pression  to  his  son's  mind,  which  might  co 
teract  the  effects  of  his  companion's  suga 
tioiis. 

Being  acquainted  with  an  East-India  cj 
tain  who  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  w 
with  his  son  to  pay  him  a  farewell  visit 
board  his  ship.  They  were  shewn  all  ab 
the  vessel,  and  viewed  all  the  preparati( 
for  so  long  a  voyage.  They  saw  her  wei 
anchor  and  unfurl  her  sails;  and  they  U 
leave  of  their  friend  amid  the  shouts  of  t 
seamen  and  all  the  buslic  of  departure. 

Charles  was  highly  delighted  with  t] 
scene;  and  as  they  were  reliiriitng.  could  thi 
and  talk  of  nothing  else.  It  was  easy,  tlie 
fore,  for  his  father  to  lead  him  into  the  folio 
in^^  train  of  discourse. 

After  Charles  had  been  warmly  expressi 
his  admiration  of  the  grand  sight  of  a  lar 
ship  completely  fitted  out  and  getting  und 
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1;— 1  do  not  wonder  (said  his  father)  that 
|i  are  so  miich  struck  with  it:-^it  is,  in  real- 
,  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  created  by  hu- 
jn  skill,  and  the  noblest  triumph  of  art  over 
ntau^'ht  nature.    Near  two  thousand  years 
>,  v/hen  Julius  Csesar  came  over  to  this  isl- 
I,  he  found  the  natives  in  possession  of  no 
er  kind  of  vessel  than  a  sort  of  canoe,  form- 
it  of  wicker  work  covered  with  hides,  and  no 
i  ^er  than  a  man  or  two  could  carry.  But 
largest  ship  in  Csesar's  fleet  was  not  more 
erior  to  these,  than  the  Indiaman  you  have 
In  seeing  is  to  what  that  was.    Our  savage 
estors  ventured  only  to  paddle  along  th© 
rs  and  coasts,  or  cross  small  arms  of  the 
in  calm  weather;    and  Ceesar  himself 
kid  have  been  alarmed  to  be  a  few  days 
of  sight  of  land.    But  the  ship  we  have 
left  fs  going  by  itself  to  the  opposite  side 
the  globe,  prepared  to  encounter  the  tern- 
^3ous  winds  and  mountainous  waves  of  the 
t  southern  ocean,  and  to  find  its  way  to  its 
^  ined  port,  though  many  weeks  must  pass 
i\i  nothing  in  view  but  sea  and  sky.  Now 
it  do  you  think  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
f  ligious  dilFerence  in  the  powers  of  man 
1  period  and  another.^ 
fiharlts  was  silent. 
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Is  it  not  (said  his  father)  that  there 
^reat  deal  laore  knowledge  in  one  than  ii 
other? 

To  be  sure  it  is,  said  Charles, 

Father.    Would  it  not,  tliiwk  you, 
impossible  for  any  number  of  men,  untai 
•by  their  utmost  efforts,  to  build  and  nav 
such  a  ship  as  we  have  seen,  as  to  fly  thr 
the  air? 

Charles.    I  suppose  it  would. 

Fa.  That  we  may  be  the  more  sensil 
this,  let  us  consider  how  many  arts  and 
fessions  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  ( 
— you  shall  begin  to  name  them,  and  ii 
forget  any,  I  will  put  you  in  mind, 
the  first? 

Ch.  The  ship-carpenter,  I  think. 

Fa.  True — What  does  he  do? 

Ch.  He  builds  the  ship? 

Fa.  How  is  that  done? 

Ch,  By  fastening  the  planks  and  l 
together. 

Fa.  But  do  you  suppose  be  can  do  tl 
a  common  carpenter  makes  a  box  or  t 
shelves? 

Oh.  I  do  not  know. 

Fa.  Do  you  not  think  that  su:*h  a  f 
biilk  requires  a  good  deal  -of  contrivai  i 
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ng  it  into  shape,  and  fit  it  for  all  its  pur- 
ses? 
Ch.  Yes. 

Fa,  Some  ships,  you  have  heard,  sail 
icker  than  others — some  bear  storms  better 
some  carry  more  lading— some  draw  less 
Lter — and  so  on.  You  do  not  suppose  all 
^se  things  are  left  to  ehanee? 

Ch.  No. 

Fa.  In  order  with  certainty  to  produce 
^se  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  study  propor- 
ns  very  exactly,  and  to  lay  down  an  accurate 
lie  by  mathematical  lines  and  figures  after 
lieh  to  build  the  ship.  Much  has  been  writ- 
upon  this  subject,  and  nice  calculations 
ve  been  made  of  the  resistance  a  ship  meets 
th  in  making  way  through  the  water,  and 
e  best  means  of  overcoming  it;  also,  of  the 
tion  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  their  ac- 
m  in  pushing  on  the  ship  by  means  of  the 
^sts.  Ail  these  must  be  understood  by  a 
rfect  master  of  ship  building. 

CL    But  I  think  I  know  ship  builders 
fio  have  never  had  an  education  to  fit  them 
understanding  these  things. 
Fa,  Yery  likely;  but  they  have  followed  by 
te  the  rules  laid  down  by  others;  and  as 
ey  work  merely  by  imitatio^n,  they  cannot  al« 
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ter  and  improve  as  occasion  may  reqi 
Then,  though  common  merchant  ships 
trusted  to  such  builders,  yet  in  construe 
men  of  war  and  Indiamen,  persons  of  sci 
are  always  employed.  The  French,  howe 
attend  to  this  matter  more  than  we  do,  an< 
consequence,  their  ships  generally  sail  b( 
than  ours. 

Ch.  But  need  a  captain  of  a  ship  kno\^ 
these  things? 

Fa,  It  may  not  he  absolutely  necess 
yet  occasions  may  frequently  ^ise  in  whic 
would  be  of  great  advantage  for  him  to  be  i 
to  judge  and  give  directions  in  these  matt 
But  suppose  the  ship  built — what  comes  n 

Ch.    I  think  she  must  be  rigged. 

Fa,  Well — who  are  employed  for  this  ] 
pose? 

Ch,  Mast-makers,  rope-makers,  sail-re 
ers,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  peo 

Fa,  These  are  all  mechanical  trades; 
though  in  carrying  them  on  much  ingen 
has  been  applied  in  the  invention  of  mach 
and  tools,  yet  we  will  not  stop  to  consi 
them.    Suppose  her,  then  rigged — what  n( 

Ch,  She  must  take  in  her  guns  and  p 
^er. 

Fa,  Stop  there  and  reflect  how  many  i 
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have  now  set  to  work.  Gunpowder  is  one 
I  he  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  and 
jit  has  given  snch  a  superiority  to  civilised 
ions  over  the  barbarous.  An  English  frig- 
surrouded  by  the  canoes  of  all  the  savages 
he  world,  would  easily  beat  them  off  by 
ms  of  her  guns;  and  if  Csesar  were  to  come 
in  to  England  with  his  fleet,  a  battery  of 
ffij  non  would  sink  all  his  ships,  and  set  his 
ons  a  swimming  in  the  sea.  But  the  mak- 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  casting  of  cannon, 
arts  that  require  an  exact  knowledge  of 
science  of  chemistry. 
Ch.  What  is  that? 

\Fa.  It  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  all 
properties  of  metals  and  minerals,  salts, 
[)hur,  oils,  and  gums,  and  of  the  action  of 

and  water  and  air  upon  all  substances, 
the  effects  of  mixing  different  things  togeth- 

Gunpowder  is  a  mixture  of  three  things 
saltpetre  or  nitre,  sulphur  or  brimstone, 

charcoal.  But  who  could  have  thought 
h  a  wonderful  effect  would  have  been  pro- 
ved by  it? 

Ch,  Was  it  not  first  discovered  by  acei- 
t? 

Fa,  Yes — ^but  it  was  by  one  who  was  mak- 
ehemical  experiments,  and  many  more  ex- 
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periineiits  have  been  employed  to  bring  it 

perfeetioii. 

Ch.  But  need  a  captain  know  how  to  ma 
gunpowder  and  cannon? 

Fa.  It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  m 
©ften  be  useful  to  liitn.  However,  it  is  qu 
necessary  that  he  should  kno  /  how  to  empl 
them.  Now  the  sciences  of  gunnery  and  fi 
tification  depend  enlireJy  upon  mathematit 
principles^  for  by  these  are  calculated  the 
reetion  of  a  bail  through  the  air,  the  distai 
it  would  reach  to,  and  tlie  force  with  whicli 
will  strike  any  thing.  All  engineers,  the 
fore,  must  be  good  mathematicians. 

Ch,  But  I  think  I  have  heard  of  gunm 
being  little  better  than  tlie  common  men. 

Fa.  True— there  is  a  way  of  doing  tl 
business,  as  well  as  many  others,  by  m( 
practice;  and  an  uneducated  man  may  acqu 
skill  in  pointing  a  cannon,  as  well  as  in  sho 
nig  with  a  common  gun.  But  this  is  only 
ordinary  cases,  and  an  abler  head  is  requii 
to  direct.  Well— now  suppose  your  ship  co 
pletely  fitted  out  for  sea,  and  the  wind  blowi 
fair;  how  will  you  navigate  her? 

Ch.  I  would  spread  the  sails,  and  steer 
the  rudder. 

Fa.  Very  well — but  how  would  you 
your  way  to  the  port  you  were  bottud  for? 
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Glu  That  I  cannot  tell. 
Fa.  Nor  perhaps  can  1  make  you  exactly 
i^prehend  it;  but  I  can  shew  you  enough  to 
ivince  yott  that  it  is  an  affair  that  requires 
ch  knowledge,  and  early  study.  In  former 
les^  when  a  vessel  left  the  sight  of  land,  it 
s  steered  by  observation  of  the  sun  b\  day^ 
3  the  moon  and  stars  by  night.  The  sun, 
I  know,  rises  in  the  east,  and  sets  in  the  west; 
i  at  noon,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  it 
xaetly  south  of  us.  These  points,  there- 
e,  may  be  found  out  when  the  sun  shines, 
le  moon  and  stars  vary;  however,  their 
Lce  in  the  sky  may  be  known  by  exact  ob- 
vation.  Then,  there  is  one  star  that  al» 
ys  points  to  the  north  pole^  and  is  therefore 
led  the  pole-star.  This  was  of  great  use  in 
Hgation,  and  the  word  pole-stare  is  often 
I  fd  by  the  poets  to  signify  a  sure  guide.  Do 
p  recollect  the  description  inHoaier*s  Od\3- 
^jWlien  Ulysses  sails  away  by  himself  from  tlie 
a,ndof  Calypso,— how  he  steers  by  the  sta^^rsf* 
Ch,  I  think  I  remember  the  lines  in  Pope's 
nslation. 

Fa.  Repeat  them,  then. 

Ch.  Plac'd  at  the  helm  he  sat,  and  mark'd  the 
skies. 

Nor  clos*d  in  sleep  his  ever  watchful  eyes. 
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There  vievv'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  northern  tea 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye: 
Who  sliines  exalted  on  th*  ethereal  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Fa,  Very  well — they  are  fine  lines  indei 
You  seCj  then,  how  long  ago  sailors  thought 
necessary  to  study  astronomy.  But  as  it  f 
quently  happens,  especially  in  stormy  weai 
er,  that  the  stars  are  not  to  be  seen,  this  me 
od  was  subject  to  great  uncertainty,  whi 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  undertake  diste 
voyages.  At  length,  near  000  years  since 
property  was  discovered  in  a  mineral,  call 
the  magnet  or  loadstone,  which  removed  1 
dilHculty.  This  was,  i(;s  polariti/^  or  qua! 
of  always  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  ear 
that  is,  due  north  and  south.  This  it  can  co 
Bianicate  to  any  piece  of  iron,  so  that  a  iie 
die  well  rubbed  in  a  particular  manner  b> 
loadstone,  and  then  balanced  upon  its  ceni 
so  as  to  turn  round  freely,  will  always  po 
to  the  north.  With  an  instrument  called 
mariner's  compass,  made  of  one  of  these  lu 
dies,  and  a  card  marked  with  all  the  poin 
north,  south,  east,  west,  and  the  divisions  I 
tween  these,  a  ship  may  be  steered  t®  any  pt 
of  the  globe. 
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[Vh,  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  then. 
Feu  Not  quite  so  easy,  neither.    In  a  long 
^age,  cross  or  contrary  winds  blow  a  ship 
\  of  her  direct  course,  so  that  without  nice 
culations,  both  of  the  straight  track  she 
I  gone,  and  all  the  deviations  from  it,  the 
tors  would  not  know  where  they  were,  nor 
what  point  to  steer.    It  is  also  frequently 
jessary  to  take  observations,  as  they  call  it; 
^  X  is,  to  observe  %vith  an  instrument  where 
II    sun's  place  in  the  sky  is  at  noon,  by  which 
1  ty  can  determine  the  latitude  they  am  in. 
I  tier  observations  are  necessary  to  determine 
I  lir  longitude,    Vt'hat  these  mean,  I  can 
j  5W  you  upon  the  globe.    It  is  enough  now 
I  say,  that  by  means  of  both  together,  they 
'  I  tell  the  exact  spot  they  are  on  at  any 
ue;  and  then,  by  consulting  their  map,  and 
ting  their  compass,  they  can  steer  right  to 
i  place  they  want.    But  all  this  requires  a 
•y  exact  knowledge  of  astronomy,  the  use  of 
;  globes,  mathematics,  and  arithmetic,  which 
1  may  suppose  is  not  to  be  acquired  without 
jch  study.    A  great  number  of  curious  in« 
laments  have  been  invented  t«  assist  in  these 
orations;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mat- 
j  in  which  so  much  art  and  science  have 
employed,  as  in  navigation^  and  none  but 
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a  very  learned  and  civilized  nation  can  ex 

in  it. 

Ch.  But  how  is  Tom  Hardy  to  do?  fo 
am  pretty  sure  he  does  not  understand  anj 
these  things. 

Fa.  He  must  learn  them,  !f  he  means 
come  to  any  thing  in  his  profession.  He  m 
indeed,  head  a  press-gang,  or  commanc] 
boat's  crew,  without  them;  but  he  will  ne 
be  lit  to  take  charge  of  a  man  of  warj  or  e' 
a  merchant  ship* 

Ch.  However^  he  need  not  learn  Latin  i 
Greek. 

Fa.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  a  sailor  " 
occasion  for  those  languages;  but  a  knowle< 
of  Latin  makes  it  much  easier  to  acquire 
modern  languages;   and  I  hope  you  do 
think  them  unnecessary  to  him. 

Ch.  1  did  not  know  they  w  ere  of  much 
portance. 

Fa.  No!  Do  you  think  that  one  who  ii 
probably  visit  most  countires  in  Europe,  j 
their  foreign  settlements,  should  be  able 
converse  in  no  other  language  than  his 
If  the  knowledge  of  languages  is  not  usefii 
him^  I  know  not  to  whom  it  is  so.  He 
hardly  do  at  all  without  knowing  some;  aird 
mcirej  the  better. 
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Jh.  Poor  Tom!  then  I  doubt  he  has  not 
pn  so  well  as  he  thinks. 
m.  I  doubt  SO5  too. 

lere  ended  the  conversation.  They  soon 
I  reached  home,  and  Charles  did  not  for- 
j  0  desire  his  fatlier  to  shew  him  on  the 
\  what  longitude  and  latitude  meant. 

rNGS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES. 
harles.  Papa,  you  grow  very  lazy.  Last 
I  ^r  you  used  to  tell  us  stories,  and  now  you 
\  tell  us  any;  and  we  are  all  got  round 
re  quite  ready  to  hear  you.  Pray,  dear 
,  let  us  have  a  very  pretty  one? 
hther.  With  all  my  heart — What  shall 

li !  P  iV  bloody  murder,  papa! 
'  I  A  bloody  murder!    Well  then — Once 
)ii  a  time,  some  men,  dressed  all  alike  .  .  , 
,  ,  With  black  crapes  over  their  faces? 
^1  .  No;  they  had  steel  caps  on: — having 
,  ftd  a  dark  heath,  wound  cautiously  along 
p|  Kirts  of  a  deep  forest .... 
|{  I  They  were  ill-looking  fellows,  I  dare 

I  I  cannot  say  so;  on  the  contrary,  they 
lall,  personable  men  as  most  one  shall  see; 

I 
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—leaving  on  their  right  hand  an  old  r 
tower  on  tlie  hill . .  .  i 

C.  At  midnight,  just  as  the  clock  $ 
twelvoi  was  it  not,  papa? 

F.  N05  really^  it  was  on  a  fine  halmj 
trier's  H)orningi--*.and  moved  forwards,  0 
hind  another  .... 

C  As  still  as  death,  creeping  along 
the  hedges. 

jF".  On  the  contrary--^thej  walked  re 
ably  upright;  and  so  far  from  endeavoui 
be  hushed  and  still,  they  made  a  loud  n 
they  came  along,  with  several  sorts  of 
inents. 

C.  But,  papa,  they  would  be  found  < 
mediately. 

F.  They  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  c 
themselves:  on  the  contrary,  they  gloi 
what  they  v/ere  about. — They  move 
wards,  I  say,  to  a  large  plain,  where  i 
neat  pretty  village,  which  they  set  on  1 

C  Set  a  village  on  fire.^  m  ieked  wr 

F.  And  wliile  it  was  burning,  the 
dererl — -twenty  thousand  men. 

C.  O  fie!  papa!  You  don't  intend  I  h 
believe  thi^;  I  thought  all  along  yo  ^ 
making  up  a  tale,  as  you  often  do;  h 
shall  not  catch  me  this  time.  Wha<!  t  j 
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I  suppose,  and  let  these  felhuvs  cut  their 
ats! 

^.  No,  truly — -they  resisted  as  long  as  tliey 

!7.  How  should  these  men  kill  twenty  thou- 
people,  pray? 
F.  Why  not?  the  imirderers  were  thirty 
isand. 

C»  0,  now  I  have  found  you  out!  Yoiui 
I  ,n  a  Battle. 

F.  Indeed  I  do.  I  do  not  know  of  mj 
\^rders  half  so  bloody* 
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Sixth  Evening, 
SIXTH  EVENING, 


THE 

TRANSMIGRATIONS  OP  INDU 
At  the  time  when  Fairies  and  Genii 
sessed  the  powers  which  they  have  now 
there  lived  in  the  country  of  the  Brachm 
man  named  Indur^  who  was  distinguishe 
only  for  that  gentleness  of  disposition  an 
maijity  towards  all  living  creatures,  whic 
so  much  cultivated  among  those  people 
for  an  insatiable  curiosity  respecting  th 
ture  and  way  of  life  of  all  animals.  In 
suit  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  he  would 
quently  spend  the  night  among  lonely  ro 
or  in  the  midst  of  thick  forests;  and  there, 
der  shelter  of  a  hanging  cliff,  or  mounted 
on  a  high  tree,  he  would  watch  the  mot 
and  actions  of  all  the  animals  that  seek  t 
prey  in  the  night;  and  remaining  in  the  s 
spot  till  the  break  of  day,  he  would  obs( 
this  tribe  of  creatures  retiring  to  their  d 
and  ail  others  coming  forth  to  enjoy  the  be 
of  the  rising  sun.    On  these  occasions,  if 
saw  any  opportunity  of  exercising  his  bene 
lence  towards  animals  in  distress^  he  m 
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led  to  make  use  of  it;  and  many  times  res- 
\  td  the  small  birds  from  the  pityless  hawk, 
1  the  lamb  or  kid  from  the  gripe  of  the  wolf 
i  lynx.    One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a 
je  in  the  forest,  a  little  frolicsome  monkey, 
taking  a  great  leap  from  one  bough  to 
other,  chanced  to  miss  his  hold,  and  fell 
ixn  a  great  height  to  the  ground.    As  he  lay 
ire  unable  to  move,  Indur  espied  a  large 
nomous  serpent  advancing  to  make  the  poor 
fenceless  creature  his  prey.    He  immediate- 
descended  from  his  post,  and  taking  the  lit- 
j  monkey  in  his  arms,  ran  with  it  to  the  tree, 
d  gently  placed  it  upon  a  bough.    In  the 
eau  time,  the  enraged  serpent  pursuing  him, 
ertook  him  before  he  could  mount  the  tree, 
d  bit  him  in  the  leg.    Presently,  the  limb 
igan  to  swell,  and  the  effects  of  the  venom 
came  visible  over  Indur^s  whole  frame.  He 
rew  faint,  sick,  and  pale;  and  sinking  on  the 
pound,  was  sensible  that  his  last  moments 
ere  fast  approaching.    As  thus  he  lay,  he 
^as  surprised  to  hear  a  human  voice  from  the 
ee;  and  looking  up,  he  beheld,  on  the  bough 
^here  he  had  placed  the  monkey,  a  beautiful 
i^oman,  who  thus  addressed  him: — '^Indur^  I 
m  truly  grieved,  that  thy  kindness  to  me 
liould  ha,ve  bee.B  the  cause  of  thy  destructioii/ 
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KnovVj  that  in  the  form  of  the  poor  monke^ 
was  the  potent  fairy  Ferezinda^  to  whom  t] 
gavest  succour.  Obliged  to  pass  a  cert 
number  of  days  every  year  under  the  shapi 
an  animal,  I  had  chosen  this  form;  and  thoi 
not  mortal,  I  should  have  sulSered  extremal 
onies  fr®m  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  hadst  tl 
not  so  humanely  assisted  oie.  It  is  not  in 
power  to  prevent  the  fatal  effect  of  the  pois 
but  I  am  able  to  grant  thee  any  wish  tl 
shalt  form  respecting  the  future  state  of  ei 
tence  to  which  thou  art  now  hastening.  Spes 
then,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  let  me  show  i 
gratitude.''~*'Oreat  Perezindal"  replied  . 
dur,  ^^since  you  design  so  bounteously  to 
turn  ray  service,  this  is  the  request  that 
make:  In  all  my  transmigrations  may  I  reU 
a  rational  soul,  with  the  memory  of  the  j 
ventures  I  have  gone  through;  and  whendea 
sets  me  free  from  one  body,  may  I  instani 
animate  another  in  the  prime  of  lis  powc 
and  faculties,  without  passing  through  t 
helpless  state  of  infancy."— ^'It  is  granted 
answered  the  Fairy;  and  immediately  brea 
ing  a  small  branch  from  the  tree,  and  breat 
ing  on  it,  she  threw  it  down  to  Indiir^  and  b 
hiiii  hold  it  fast  in  his  hand.  He  did  so,  ai 
presently  expired. 
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i/inj;,,  lliistantly  he  found  himself  in  a  green  val- 
V.fnj  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream,  grazing  amid 
r.jji  lierd  oWintelopes.  He  admired  his  elegant 
,pe,  sleek  spotted  skin,  and  polished  spiral 
ns;  and  drank  with  delight  of  the  cool  riv- 
t,  cropt  the  juicy  herb,  and  sported  with 
companions.  Soon,  an  alarm  was  given 
fjijjj  jthe  approach  of  an  enemyi  and  they  all  set 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  to  the  neigh- 
[1  ring  immense  plains|  where  they  were  soon 
1 1  of  the  reach  of  injury,  Indur  was  highly 
|!igliied  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his 
pti  >ns5  and  siiuiling  the  keen  air  in  the  de- 
rt,  boinuied  away,  scarcely  deigning  to 
iieh  liie  ground  with  his  feet.  This  way  of 
fe  went  on  very  pleasantly  for  some  time, 


ll  at  length  the  herd  was  one  morniiig  a- 


rmed  with  noises  of  triimpets,  drums,  and 
md  shouts,  on  every  side.  They  started,  and 
litn  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  but  were 
antinoaUy  driven  back  by  tlie  surrounding 
rowd,  which  now  appeared  to  be  a  whole  ar- 
ly  of  hunters,  with  the  king  of  the  country 
nd  ail  Im  nobles,  assembled  oil  a  solemn 
hase,  after  tire  manner  of  the  eastern  people* 
ind  now  the  eireie  began  to  close,  and  numr 
lers  of  affrighted  aninmU  of  various  kinds 
hronged  together  in  th§  ceKtre^  keeping  as 
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far  as  possible  from  the  daiigers  that 
proached  them  from  ail  quarters.    The  hu 
men  were  now  come  near  enough  to  re 
their  game  with  their  arrows|  and  the  pri 
and  his  lords  shot  at  them  as  thej  passed 
repassed,  killing  and  wounding  great  numb 
Indur  and  his  surviving  companions  seeins 
other  means  of  escape,  resolved  to  maki 
bold  push  towards  that  part  of  the  ring  wh 
was  the  most  weakly  guarded;  and  thoi 
many  perished  in  the  attempt,  yet  a  fewjle; 
ing  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  got  clear 
way;  and  Indur  was  among  the  number.  I 
whilst  he  v/as  scouring  over  the  pi  :in,  rejo 
ing  in  his  good  fortune  and  conduct,  an  ei 
my  swifter  than  himself  overtook  him.  Ti 
was  a  falcon,  who,  let  loose  by  one  of  t 
huntsmen,  dashed  like  lightning  after  Ihe  i 
gitives;  and  alighting  upon  the  head  of  Indh 
began  to  tear  his  eyes  with  his  beak,  and  ii 
his  wings  over  his  face.    Iiidiir^  terrified  ai 
blinded,  knew  not  which  way  he  went;  ai 
instead  of  proceeding  straight  forwards,  tur 
ed  round  and  came  again  towards  the  huntei 
One  of  thescj  ••'ding  full  speed  with  a  javel 
in  his  hand,  came  up  to  him,  and  ran  11 
weapon  in  his  side.    He  fell  down,  and  wit 
repeated  wounds  was  soon  dispatched. 
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When  the  struggle  of  death  was  over,  In* 
\h  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  on  lind* 
himself  soaring  high  in  the  air,  as  one  of 
light  of  Wild-Geese^  in  their  annual  migra- 


ii  to  breed  in  the  arctic  regions.    With  vast 


ight  he  sprung  forward  on  easy  wing 
ough  the  immense  fields  of  air,  and  survey^ 
beneath  him  extensive  tracts  of  earth  perr- 
)  tually  varying  with  plains,  mountains,  riv- 
I,  lakes,  and  woods.    At  tlie  approach  of 
'  jht,  the  flock  lighted  on  the  ground,  and  fed 
I  the  green  corn  or  grassy  and  at  day-break 
ipy  were  again  on  wing,  arranged  in  a  regu- 
I  •  wedge-like  body,  with  an  experienced  lead- 
I  at  their  head.    Thus  for  many  days  they 
I  ntinued  their  journey,  passing  over  eoun^ 
Ijles  inhabited   by  various  nations,  till  at 
pgth  they  arrived  in  the  remotest  part  of 
lapland,  and  settled  in  a  wide  marshy  lake^ 
lied  with  numerous  reedy  islands,  and  sur-^ 
landed  on  all  sides  with  dark  forests  of  pine 
jid  birch.     Here,  in  perfect  security  from 
an  and  hurtful  animals,  they  followed  the 
eat  business  of  breeding  and  providing  for 
eir  young,  living  plentifully  upon  the  in- 
cts  and  aquatic  repliles  that  abounded  in 
is  sheltered  ^pot.    Indur  with  great  pleas- 
re  exercised  his  various  powers,  of  syvim- 
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'ming,  diving,  and  flying;  sailing  round  the 
ands,  penetrating  into  every  creek  and  b 
and  visiting  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  wo 
He  surveyed  with  astonishment  the  sun, 
stead  of  rising  and  setting,  making  a  compl 
circle  in  the  heavens,  and  cheering  the  ea 
with  a  perpetual  day.  Here  he  met  with 
numerable  tribes  of  kindred  birds,  varyin 
size,  plumage,  and  voice,  but  all  passing  th 
time  in  a  similar  manner,  and  furnished  w 
the  same  powers  for  providing  food  and  a 
retreat  for  themselves  and  their  young, 
whole  lake  was  covered  with  parties  fish 
or  sporting,  and  resounded  with  their 
cries;  while  the  islands  were  filled  with  th 
nests,  and  new  broods  of  young  were  C( 
tinually  coming  forth  and  launching  upon  t 
surface  of  the  waters.  One  day,  Indur^s  ( 
riosity  having  led  him  at  a  distance  from  1 
companions  to  the  woody  side  of  the  lake, 
was  near  paying  dear  for  his  heedlessness;  1 
a  fox,  that  lay  in  wait  among  the  busln 
sprung  upon  him,  and  it  was  with  the  utrac 
dilHculty  that  by  a  strong  exertion  he  bro] 
from  liis  hold,  iiQi  without  the  loss  of  son 
feathers. 

Summer  now  drawing  to  an  end,  the  va 
congregation  of  water-fowl  began  to  break  u 
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)d  large  bodies  of  thera  daily  took  their  way 
juthwards,  to  pass  the  winter  in  climates 
[bere  the  waters  are  never  so  frozen  as  to 
"^'Ucome  iminhabitable  by  the  feathered  race. 
^  Ihe  wild-geese,  to  whom  Indur  belonged,  pro- 
jeded  with  their  young  ones  by  long  daily 
^  urnies  across  Sweden,  the  Baltic-sea,  Po- 
\  ,nd,  and  Turkey,  to  Lesser  xisia,  and  finish- 
1  their  journey  at  the  celebrated  plains  on 
^1  le  banks  of  the  Cayster,  a  noted  resort  for 
^ !  leir  species  ever  since  the  age  of  Homer, 
'  Iho  in  some  very  beautiful  verses  has  de- 
iribed  the  manners  and  actions  of  the  vari- 
js  tribes  of  aquatic  birds  in  that  favourite 
1'  Ut.*    Here  they  soon  recruited  from  the  fa- 

ilgue  of  their  march,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
f  the  delicious  climate  till  winter.   This  sea- 
!)n,  though  here  extremely  mild,  yet  making 
1  le  means  of  sustenance  somewhat  scarce, 
I  key  were  obliged  to  make  foraging  excursions 

•  Not  less  their  number  than  th'  embodied  cranes 
Or  milk-white  swans  on  Asia's  watry  plains. 
That  o'er  the  winding's  of  Cayster's  springs 

I  Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 

I  wings. 
Now  tow'r  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds; 
Now  light  with  noise;  with  noise  the  field  rc^' 
sounds. 

I  Pope's  Homen 

d3 
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to  the  eultivatdd  lands  in  the  neighboiirhooc 
Having  coramitte^d  great  depredations  upon 
fine  field  of  young  wheat,  the  owner  spread 
net  on  the  ground,  in  which  Indur^  with  sev 
eral  of  his  companiong^  had  the  misfortune  t 
be  caught.  No  mercy  was  si  own  them,  bii 
as  they  were  taken  out  one  by  one^  their  neck 
were  all  broken. 

Indur  was  not  immediateij  geiisible  of  th 
iiext  change  he  underwent,  which  was  into  i 
JJornidim^  fa«t  asleep  in  his  hole  at  the  foo 
of  a  bush.  As  it  was  in  a  country  where  th 
wintdi"^  are  pretty  severe,  he  did  not  awak 
for  sonie  weeks;  when  a  thaw  having  takei 
place,  and  the  sun  beginning  to  wai^m  th; 
earth,  he  liiitolled  himself  one  day,  stretched 
opened  his  eyes,  and  not  being  able  to  mak 
out  where  he  was,  he  roused  a  female  com 
panion  whonl  he  found  by  his  side.  Whei 
she  was  sufllcienitly  awakened,  and  they  hot! 
began  to  feel  hungry,  she  led  the  m  ay  to  t 
inagazine  of  nuts  and  acorns,  where  the3 
made  a  comfortable  nieal^  and  soon  fell  asleej 
again.  This  nap  having  lasted  a  few  days 
ihey  awaked  a  second  timcj  and  having  eaten, 
they  ventured  to  crawl  to  the  mouth  of  theii 
liole,  w  here,  pulling  away  some  withered  gras.« 
4nd  leavcSj  they  peeped  into  the  open  air*  Af^ 
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r  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  sun,  they  grew 
iiil,  and  went  <^lown  agaii^j  stopping  up  the 
^trance  after  them.    The  eold  weather  re- 
rning,  they  took  another  long  nap,  till  at 
ngth.  spring  being  fairly  set  in,  they  roused 
earnest,  and  began  to  make  daily  excursions 
road.    Their  \finter  stock  of  provision  bcrr 
irBeclMgnow  exhausted,  they  were  for  some  tin^e  re- 
ced  to  great  straits,  and  obliged  tp  dig  for 
ots  and  pig-nuts.    Their  fare  was  mended 
nitolfe  (he  season  advanced,  and  they  made  a  nest 
e  foiiear  the  bottom  of  a  tree,  where  they  broughjt 
jp  a  young  family.    They  never  ranged  far 
rom  home,  nor  ascended  the  higher  branches 
f  the  tree,  and  passed  great  part  of  their  time 
ri  sleep,  even  during  the  midst  of  su^imero 
When  autumn  came,  they  were  busily  employ-? 
d  in  collecting  the  nuts,  acoriis,  .^nd  other 
Iry  fruits  that  feli  from  the  trees,  ai^d  laying 
hem  up  in  their  store-hoyse  under  ground. 
}ae  day,  as  Indur  was  closely  engaged  in  this 
jccupation,  at  some  distaijce  from  hi^  dwell- 
ng,  he  was  seized  by  a  wild  cat,  who  after 
Lormenting  him  for  a  time,  gave  him  a  gripe^ 
id  put  jiim  mit  of  his  pain. 

From  oiie  of  the  smallest  and  most  de- 
liceless  of  animals,  Indiiv  found  himself  in- 
ijtJintly  changed  into  a  majestic  Elephant  in  ^ 
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lofty  forest  of  tlie  isle  of  Ceylon.   Elated  w 
this  wonderfiil  advancement  in  the  scale 
creation,  he  stalked  along  with  conscious  tl 
nity,  and  surveyed  with  pleasing  wonder 
own  form  and  that  of  his  companions,  toge 
er  with  the  rich  scenery  of  the  ever-verd 
woods,  which  perfumed  the  air  with  their  s 
cy  odour,  arid  lifted  their  tall  heads  to 
clouds.    Here,  fearing  no  injury,  and  not 
siring  to  do  any,  the  gigantic  herd  roamed 
large,  feeding  on  the  green  branches  wh: 
they  tore  down  with  their  trunks,  bathing 
deep  rivers  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  a 
reposing  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  reclir 
against  the  massy  trunks  of  trees  by  night* 
was  long  before  Indur  met  with  any  adventi 
that  could  lead  him  to  doubt  his  security.  £ 
one  day,  having  penetrated  into  a  close  i 
tangled  thieket,  he  espied,  Itirking  under  t 
thick  covert,  a  grim  tyger,  whose  eyes  flash 
rage  and  fury.    Tliough  the  tyger  was  one 
the  largest  of  his  species,  yet  his  bulk  was  t 
fling  compared  tii  that  of  an  elephant,  a  si 
gle  foot  of  which  seemed  suflicient  to  cru 
him;   yet  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  1 
looks,  his  angry  growl,  and  grinning  teet 
struck  some  terror  into  Indur.    There  w 
little  time,  however,  for  reflection;  for  wh 
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dur  had  advanced  a  single  step,  the  tyger 
tting  up  a  roar,  sprung  to  meet  him,  atteinp- 
|ig  to  seize  his  lifted  trunk.  Indur  was  dex- 
roas  enough  to  receive  hioi  upon  one  of  hi? 
isks,  and  exerting  ail  his  strength,  threw  the 
rger  to  a  great  distance.  He  was  somewhat 
unned  by  the  fall,  but  recovering,  renewed 
le  assault  with  redoubled  fury.  Indur  again, 
nd  a  third  time,  tl;irew  him  gIT;  after  which 
be  tyger  turning  about,  bounded  away  into 
be  oildst  of  the  thicket,  Indiir  drew  hack, 
nd  rejoined  his  companions,  with  some  abate- 
|iient  in  the  coaiidenee  he  had  placed  in  his 
ize  and  strength,  which  had  not  prevented 
^.irn  from  undergoing  so  dangerous  an  attack. 

Boon  after,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  herd 
In  an  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  forest^ 
to  make  depredations  on  some  fields  of  maize. 
They  committed  great  havocfe,  devouring 
part,  but  tearing  lip  and  tra^mpling  do\yn  mueh 
JBore;  when  the  inlASi^hitants,  taking  the  aiarni^ 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  fierce 
shouts  and  Earning  brands  drove  them  back 
to  the  woods.  Not  contented  with  this,  they 
|¥3re  resolved  to  make  theni  pay  for  the  mis« 
chief  they  had  done  by  taking  some  prisoners* 
For  this  purpose  they  enclosed  a  larg  spaea 
among  the  trees  with  strong  posts  and  stakes^ 
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bringing  it  to  a  narrower  and  narrower  e 
pass,  and  ending  at  last  in  a  passage  only 
pable  of  admitting  one  elephant  at  a  ti 
This  was  divided  by  strong  cross-bars  wl 
would  lift  up  and  down,  into  several  ap 
metits.   They  then  sent  out  some  tame  fem 
elephants  bred  to  the  business,  who  approa 
ing  the  herd  of  wild  ones,  inveigled  the  ma 
to  follow  them  towards  the  inclosures.  Im 
was  among  the  first  who  v/as  decoyed  by  th 
artifices;  aiid  with  some  others  following  he 
lessly,  he  got  into  the  narrowest  part  of  1 
inelosure,  opposite  to  the  passage.    Here  tli 
stood  awhile,  doubting  whether  they  shoi 
go  further.    But  the  females  leading  the  wj 
and  uttering  the  cry  of  invitation,  they  v( 
tured  at  length  to  follow.    When  a  sullicic 
number  was  in  the  passage,  the  bars  were  I 
down  by  men  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  t 
elephants  w^ere  fairly  caught  in  a  trap,  i 
soon  as  they  were  sensible  of  their  situatic 
they  fell  into  a  fit  of  rage,  and  with  all  the 
efforts  endeavoured  to  break  through.  B 
the  hunters  throwing  nooses  over  them,  boui 
them  fast  with  strong  ropes  and  chains  to  tl 
posts  on  each  side,  and  thus  kept  them  wit] 
out  food  or  sleep  for  three  days;  when,  beii 
exhausted  with  hi^Tiger  and  fatigue,  they  gai 
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his  of  sufficient  tameness.    They  were  now 
out  one  by  one,  and  bound  each  of  them  to 
0  large  tame  elephants  with  riders  on  their 
j-cks,  and  thus  without  resistance  were  led 
ivay  close  prisoners.    They  were  then  put 
to  separate  stables,  and  by  proper  discipline 
ere  presently  rendered  quite  tame  and  gentle. 
fii  j|ot  long  after,  Indur^  with  five  more,  was 
k  jpnt  over  from  Ceylon  to  the  continent  of  In*- 
k\\  ia,  and  sold  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
y.    He  was  now  trained  to  ail  the  services 
lephants  are  there  employed  in;  which  were, 
0  carry  persons  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  sedan 
r  litter,  to  draw  cannon,  ships,  and  other  great 
veights,  to  kneel  and  rise  at  comiiitind,  make  o- 
kisanceto  his  lord,  and  perform  all  the  motions 
ind  attitudes  he  was  ordered.  Thus  he  lived  a 
ong  time,  v»  ell  fed  and  caressed,  clothed  in 
ostly  trappings   on  days  of  ceremony,  and 
eonlribisting  to  the  pomp  of  eastern  royalty. 
At  length  a  war  broke  out,  and  Indiir  came 
to  be  employed  in  a  different  scene.et  After 
proper  training,  he  was  niarched,  with  a  num- 
II  I ber  of  his  fellows,  into  the  field,  bearing  on 
his  back  a  small  wooden  tower,  in  which  w  ere 
placed  some  soldiers  with  a  small  field-piece. 
They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
both  sides  were  drawn  up  for  battle.  Indur 
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and  the  rest  were  urged  forwards  by  tlicii 
iers,  wondering  at  the  same  time  at  the  sc 
which  they  were  engaged,  so  contrary  t" 
mature  and  manners.    Presently  ail  w 
volved  in  smoke  and  fire.    The  eiephan 
Taneing,  soon  put  to  flight  those  who 
drawn  up  before  them;  but  their  caree 
stopped  by  a  battery  of  cannon,  which  p 
fnriousy  against  them.    Their  vast  bodi 
fered  a  fair  mark  to  the  balls,  wliich  pres 
struck  down  some,  and  wwunded  others,  i 
received  a  shot  on  one  of  his  tnsks,  which  b 
and  put  him  to  such  pain  and  affright, 
turning  about,  he  ran  with  ^11  speed  ove 
plain;  and  falling  in  with  a  body  of  their 
infantry,  J^e  burst  through,  trampling  c 
whole  ranks,  and  filling  them  with  terror 
c^onfusion.    IJis  leader  having  now  lost 
command  over  him,  and  finding  him  hurtful 
ly  to  his  own  party,  applied  the  sharp  ins 
Hjent  he  carried,  to  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
drivin.r  it  in  with  all  his  force,  pierced 
spinal  marrow,  so  that  he  fell  lifeless  to 
ground. 

In  the  next  stage  of  his  existence,  Indur 
his  great  surprise,  found  even  the  vast  bul 
the  elephant  prodigiously  exceeded;  for  he 
^  Whale  of  the  largest  species?  rolling 
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I  midst  of  the  arctic  seas.    As  he  darted  a- 
g,  the  lash  of  his  tail  made  whirlpools  in  the 
[ghty  deep.    When  he  opened  his  immense 
[ivs,  he  drew  in  a  flood  of  brine,  which,  on 
ing  to  the  furface,  he  spouted  out  again  in 
rushing  fountain  that  rose  high  in  the  air 
th  the  noise  of  a  mighty  cataract.    All  the 
her  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  seemed  as  noth- 
g  to  him.    He  swallowed,  almost  without 
owing  it,   whole    shoals  of  the  smaller 
jinds;  and  the  larger  swiftly  turned  aside  at 
is  approach.     <^*Now,"  he  cried  to  himself, 
Iwhatever  other  evils  may  await  me,  I^^ni  cer- 
inly  secure  from  the  molestations  of  other 
nimals;  for  what  is  the  creature  that  can  dare 
o  cope  with  me,  or  measure  his  strength  with 
ine.^"    Having  said  this,  he  saw  swimming 
bear  him  a  fish  not  a  quarter  of  his  length, 
[irmed  with  a  dreadful  row  of  teeth.  •  This 
was  a  grampus,  which  directly  flying  upon 
Indur^  fastened  on  him,  and  made  his  great 
teeth  meet  in  his  flesh.    Indur  roared  with 
pain,  and  lashed  the  sea  till  it  was  ail  in  a 
foam;  but  coaid  neither  reach  nor  shake  oif  his 
cruel  foe.    He  rolled  over  and  over,  rose  and 
sunk,  and  exerted  ail  his  boasted  strength;  but 
to  no  purpose.    At  length  the  grampus  quitted 
his  hold,  and  left  him  not  a  little  mortified 
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with  the  adFenlure.    This  was  however 
gotten,  and  Indur  received  pleasure  from 
new  situation,  as  he  roan^ed  through  the  boi 
less  fields  of  ocean,  now  diving  to  its  very 
torn,  now  shooting  swiftly  to  its  surface, 
sporting  with  his  companions  in  unwi 
gambols.    Having  chosen  a  mate,  he  took 
eourse  with  her  southwards,  and  in  due  til 
brouglit  up  two  young  one§,  of  whom  he 
extremely  fond.    The  summer  season  be| 
arrived,  he  more  frequently  than  usual  rosi 
the  furface,  and  basking  in  the  sun-tbeai 
floated  unmoved  with  a  large  part  of  his  h 
body  above  the  waves.    As  he  was  thus 
day  enjoying  a  profound  sleep,  he  was  aw 
ened  by  a  sharp  instrument  penetrating  del 
into  his  back.    Instantly  he  sprung  away  wi 
the  swiftness  of  lightning,  and  feeling 
weapon  still  sticking,  he  dived  into  the  rec 
ses  of  the  deep,  and  staid  there  till  want 
air  obliged  him  to  ascend  to  the  surface.  He 
another  harpoon  was  plunged  into  him,  tl 
i^mart  of  which  again  made  him  fly  from  li 
wnseen  foes;  but  after  a  shorter  courscj  he  w 
again  compelled  to  rise,  much  weakened  b 
the  loss  of  blood,  which  gushing  in  a  torreii 
finged  the  waters   as  he  passed.  Anoth 
l^^^iind  ^yas  inflicted^  whicij  soon  brought  hi 
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iost  lifeless  to  the  surface;  and  the  line  fas- 
ted to  the  first  harpoon  being  now  pulled 
this  enormous  creature  was  brought,  an 
•es^ing  prey,  to  the  side  of*  a  ship,  where 
was  soon  quite  dispatched,  and  then  cut  to 
ces. 

The  soul  of  this  huge  carcase  had  next  a 
ich  narrower  lodging,  for  Jndur  was  changed 
^5  ^  0  a  Bee,  which,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
young  companions,  was  on  flight  in  search 
a  new  settlement,  their  parents  having 
iven  them  oiit  of  the  liiv^e,  which  was  unable 


contain  them  all.    After  a  rambling  excnr- 


on,  the  queen,  by  whom  all  their  motions 
ere  directed,  settled  on  the  branch  of  a  lofty 
ee.    They  all  immediately  clustered  round 
r,  and  soon  formed  a  large  black  bunch,  de- 
ending  from  the  bough.    A  man  presently 
lantiiig  a  ladder,  ascended  with  a  bee-hive* 
nd  swept  them  in.    After  they  were  quietly 
ettled  in  their  new  habitation,  they  were 
laced  on  a  stand  in  the  garden  along  witli 
ome  other  colonies,  and  left  to  begin  their  la-= 
lours.    Every  fine  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
un  was  up,  the  greatest  part  of  them  sallied 
•orth,  and  roamed  over  the  garden  and  the 
leighbouring  fields  in  search  of  fresh  and  fra«» 
grant  flowers.   They  first  cisllected  a  quantity 
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of  gluey  matter,  with  which  they  lined  all 
inside  of  their  house.  Then  they  broii 
wax,  and  began  to  make  their  cells,  hwiu 
them  with  the  utmost  regularity,  thoug] 
was  their  first  attempt,  and  they  hiid  no  tea 
er.  As  fast  as  they  were  built,  some 
filled  with  liquid  honey  gathered  from 
nectaries  of  flowers;  and  as  the.y  filled 
cells,  they  sealed  them  up  with  a  thin  cover 
of  wax.  In  other  cells,  the  queen  bee  dej 
ited  her  eggs,  which  were  to  supply  a  i 
progeny  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nothing  eo 
be  a  more  pleasing  sight,  than  to  behold 
a  sunshiny  day  the  insects  continually  go 
forth  to  their  labour,  while  others  were  as  c 
stantly  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
ther  with  yellow  balls  of  wax  under  th 
thighs,  or  full  of  the  honey  which  they  1 
drawn  in  with  their  trunks,  for  the  purpi 
of  spouting  it  out  into  the  cells  of  the  hon 
comb.  Indur  felt  much  delight  in  this  use 
and  active  way  of  life,  and  was  always  one 
the  first  abroad  at  the  dawn,  and  latest  hoi 
in  the  evening.  On  rain^  and  foggy  da 
they  staid  at  home,  and  employed  themseh 
in  finishing  their  cells,  and  all  the  necessa 
work  within  doors;  and  Indur^  though  endu 
with  humau  reason,  could  not  but  admire  t 
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idiness  with  which  he  and  the  lest  formed 
most  regular  plans  of  work,  all  corres- 
liding  in  design  and  execution,  guided  hy 
|i  ftinct  alone. 
The  end  of  autumn  now  approaching,  the 
es  had  filled  their  combs  with  honey;  and 
iiijljlthing  more  being  to  be  got  abroad,  they 
id  within  doors,  passing  most  of  their  time 
sleep.    They  eat  a  little  of  their  store,  but 
i  ill  great  frugality;  and  all  their  meals  weie 
i  p,de  in  public,  none  daring  to  make  free  with 
e  common  stock  by  hiuj:4elf.    The  owner 
the  hives  now  came  and  took  them  one  by 
le  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  judge  by 
le  weight  whether  or  n^i  they  were  full  of 
aney.    That  in  wliieh  Indur  was,  proved  to 
i  one  of  the  heaviest;  and  it  was  therefore 
esolved  to  take  the  contents.    For  this  pur- 
ose,  one  cold  nighi,  when  the  bees  were  ail 
list  asleep,  the  hive  was  placed  over  a  hole 
the  ground,  iu  which  were  put  brimstone 
batches  set  on  lire.    The  fumes  rose  into  the 
live,  and  soon  suCfoeated  great  part  of  the 
iees,  and  stupificA  the  rest,  so  that  they  all 
ell  from  the  combs.    Indur  was  amongst  the 
lead. 

He  soon  revived  in  (he  form  of  a  jmmgRah- 
Ut  in  a  spacious  warren.    This  was  like  a 
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populous  town;  being  every  where  IiolIo\ 
by  burrows  ruiinirig  deep  under  ground,  s 
each  inhabited  by  one  or  more  families 
the  evening,  the  warren  was  covered  witl 
vast  number  of  rabbits,  old  and  young,  so 
feeding,  others  frisking  about,  and  pursu 
one  another  in  wanton  sport.    At  the  least 
larm,  they  ail  hurried  into  the  holes  near 
them;  and  were  in  an  instant  safe  from  ei 
mies,  who  either  could  not  follow  them  at 
or  if  they  did,  were  foiled  in  the  chase  by 
iiumeroiis  ways  and  turnings  in  the  ear< 
communicating  with  each  other,  so  as  to  affi 
easy  means  of  escape.    Irtdur  delighted  mi 
in  this  secure  and  social  life;  and  takingl 
mate,  was  soon  the  father  of  a  numerous  o] 
spring.    Several  of  the  little  ones,  howev 
uvA  being  sulSeiciUly  careful,  feil  a  prey  eiih 
to  hawks  and  crows  coiitininiHy  hovering  ov 
the  warren,  or  to  cats,  foxes,  and  other  wi 
quadrupeds,  who  used  every  art  to  catch  th 
at  a  distance  from  their  holes.    Incliir  himsi: 
ran  several  hazards.    He  was  once  very  nei 
beiiig  caught  by  a  little  dop  trained  for  tl 
purpose,  who  kept  playing  round  for  a  consit 
erabl :  time,  not  seeming  to  attend  to  (he  ral 
bits,  till  having  got  near,  he  all  at  once  darte 
info  the  midsl  of  them.    Another  time  he 
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ed  some  shot  from  a  sportsman  wlio  lay 
the  watch  behind  a  hedge  adjoining  the 
ren. 

ilie  number  of  rabbits  here  was  so  great, 
a  hard  winter  coming  on,  which  killed 
of  the  vegetables,  or  buried  them  deep 
r  the  snow,  they  were  reduced  to  great 
ts,  and  many  were  famished  to  death, 
e  turnips  and  hay,  however,  which  were 
for  them,  preserved  the  greater  part, 
approach  of  spring  renewed  their  sport 
pleasure;  and  Indur  was  made  the  fatlier 
liother  family.    One  night,  however,  was 
to  them  alL     As  they  were  sleeping, 
were  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  a  ferret; 
J  running  with  great  speed  to  the  mouth  of 
J  jr  burrow  to  escape  it,  they  were  all  caught 
pts  placed  over  their  holes.    Indur  with 
rest  was  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  back 
he  neck,  and  his  body  was  sent  to  the 
est  market  town. 

lis  next  change  was  into,  a  young  Mastiffs 
lit  up  in  a  farm-yard.  Having  nearly 
ired  his  full  size,  he  was  sent  as  a  pres- 
to a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  wh© 
I  ted  a  faithful  guard  for  his  house  and 
inds.  Indur  presently  attached  himself  to 
naster  and  all  his  family,  and  showed  ev- 
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ery  mark  of  a  noble  and  generous  nati 
Though  fierce  as  a  lion  whenever  he  thou 
the  persons  or  properties  of  his  friends  inv 
edj  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  at  other  tin 
and  would  patiently  suffer  any  kind  of  ft 
doms  from  those  he  loved.  He  permitted 
children  of  the  house  to  lug  him  about,  i 
on  his  back,  and  use  him  as  roughly  as  tl 
little  hands  were  capable  of^  never,  e 
when  hurt,  shewing  his  displeasure  fort 
than  by  a  low  growl.  He  was  extremely 
dulgent  to  all  the  other  animals  of  his  spe 
m  the  yard;  and  when  abroad,  would  t 
the  impertinent  barking  of  little  dogs  witl 
lent  contempt.  Once,  indeed,  being  provo 
beyond  bearing,  not  only  by  the  noise,  but 
the  snaps  of  a  malicious  whelp,  he  suddi 
seized  him  in  his  open  mouth;  but  when 
by-stauders  thought  that  the  poor  cur  was 
ing  instantly  to  be  devoured,  they  were  eq 
ly  diverted  and  pleased  at  seeing  Indur  ^ 
the  side  of  a  muddy  ditch,  and  drop  his  an 
onist  unluirt  into  the  middle  of  it. 

He  had,  however,  more  serious  con! 
frequently  to  sustain.  He  was  accustome 
attend  the  servant  on  market  days  to 
neighbouring  town;  when  it  w  as  his  offii 
guard  the  provisiuu  cart?  while  the  man 
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hg  his  purchases  in  the  shops.    On  tliese 
,^  ions,  the  boldest  dogs  in  the  street  would 
,  jtimes  make  an  onset  in  a  body;  and  while 
of  them  were  engaging  Indur^  others 
^  i  be  mounting  the  cart,  and  pulling  down 
1  leat  baskets.    Indur  had  much  ado  to  de- 
'  Ihimself  and  the  baggage  too;  however, 
'  ker  failed  to  make  some  of  the  assail- 
i  pay  dearly  for  their  impudence;  and  by 
f  >ud  barking,  he  summoned  his  human  fel- 
(ervant  to  his  assistance,  in  time  to  pre- 
!  their  depredations. 

It  length  his  courage  was  exerted  on  the 

1 important  service  to  which  it  could  be 
ied.    His  master  returning  home  late  one 
ing,  was  attacked  near  his  own  house  by 
^  5  armed  ruffians.    Indur  heard  his  voice 
iig  for  help,  and  instantly  flew  to  his  re- 
I   He  seized  one  of  the  villains  by  the^ 
it,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  pres- 
'  disabled  him.    The  master,  in  the  mean 
L  was  keeping  oiF  the  other  two  with  a 
i  stick;  but  had  received  several  wounds 
'  a  cutlass;  and  one  of  the  men  had  pre- 
?d  a  pistol,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
g.    At  this  moment  Indur ^  leaving  his 
'  [uished  foe  on  the  ground,  rushed  forward, 
Iseizing  the  man's  arm,  made  him  drop 
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the  pistol.  The  master  took  it  up;  oh  ^ 
the  other  robber  fled.  He  now  advan 
him  with  whom  Indur  was  engaged,  anc 
the  pistol  at  him.  The  ball  broke  the 
arm,  and  from  thence  entered  the  body 
fZzir,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  He  fe 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  mast 
main  lord  of  the  field;  and  the  servant 
coming  up,  made  prisoners  of  the  two  w 
ed  robbers.  The  master  threw  himself 
side  of  liiduT^  and  expressed  the  warmes 
cern  at  the  accident  which  had  made  hi 
eause  of  the  d  ath  of  the  faithful  anima 
had  preserved  his  life.  Lidv/r  died,  li 
his  hand. 

So  generous  a  nature  was  now  no  Ion 
be  annexed  to  a  brutal  form.  Indur ^  aw 
as  it  were  from  a  trance,  found  himself 
in  the  happy  region  he  had  formerly  in 
ed,  and  recommenced  the  innocent  life 
Brachman.  He  cherished  the  memory  ( 
transmigrations,  and  handed  them  do^ 
posterity 5  in  a  relation  from  whence  thi 
ceding  account  has  been  extracted  for  i 
musement  of  my  young  readers. 
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THE  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

A  DRAMA. 

.  ne— ^  scatiered  Village  almost  hidden  Viith  tree^.> 
j  Enter  Harford  and  Beaumont. 

j  Harford,    There  is  the  place.    This  is 

j  green  on  which  I  played  many  a  day  with 
jcompanions;  there  are  the  tall  trees  that  1 
k  so  often  climbed  for  birds'  nests;  and 
is  the  pond  where  I  used  to  sail  my  wal- 
shell  boats.  What  a  crowd  of  mixed  sen- 
[)ns  rush  on  my  mind!    What  pleasure^ 

j  what  regret!  Yes,  there  is  somewhat  in 
native  soil  tiiat  affects  the  mind  in  a  man* 
different  from  every  other  scene  in  nature, 
peaumont.    With  you  it  must  be  merely 

'  place;  for  I  think  you  can  have  no  attach- 

Its  of  friendship  or  affection  in  it,  consid- 
g  your  long  absence,  and  the  removal  of  all 
'  family. 
iffarf.  No,  I  have  no  family  connexions, 
1  indeed  can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have 
any:  for,  as  you  know,  I  was  almost  ul- 
V  neglected  after  the  death  of  my  father 
I  mother,  and  while  all  my  elder  brothers 
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and  sisters  were  dispersed  to  one  part  or  ano 
er,  and  the  little  remaining  property  wa?j  < 
posed  of,  I  was  left  with  the  poor  people  y 
nursed  me,  to  be  brought  up  just  as  t] 
thought  proper;  and  the  little  pension  t 
w  as  paid  for  me  entirely  ceased  after  a  : 
years. 

Beau.  Then  how  were  yoa  afterwa 
supported. 

JIarf,  The  honest  couple  who  had 
care  of  ine  continued  to  treat  me  with 
greatest  kindness^  and  poor  as  they  were, 
only  maintained  me  as  a  child  of  their  o 
hut  did  all  in  their  power  to  procure  me 
vantages  more  suited  to  my  birth,  than  my 
serted  situation.  With  the  assistance  of 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish,  they  put 
to  a  day-school  in  the  village,  clothed  me 
cently,  and  being  themselves  sober,  relig 
persons,  took  care  to  keep  me  from  vice.  ' 
obligations  I  am  under  to  them  will,  I  h 
never  be  effaced  f:  om  my  memory,  and  it  i 
their  account  alone  that  I  have  undqrtf 
this  journey. 

Beau.  How  long  did  you  continue  ^ 
them? 

Barf.  Till  I  was  thirteen.  T  then  fel 
irre-sistible  desire  to  fight  for  my  country: 
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riling  by  accident  that  a  distant  relation  of 
family  was  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  I 
u  life  ]ea\%  of  my  worthy  benefactors,  and  set 
]to  the  sea-port  where  he  lay,  the  good  peo- 
furnishing  me  in  the  best  manner  they 
e  able  with  necessaries  for  (he  journey.  I 
11  never  forget  the  tenderness  with  which 
J  parted  with  me.  It  was,  if  possible,  he- 
id  that  of  the  kindest  parents.  You  know 
subsequeat  adventures,  from  the  time  of 
becoming  a  midshipman,  to  my  present 
kte  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Britannia, 
lough  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  my  de- 
rture,  I  feel  my  affection  for  these  good 
Iks  stronger  than  ever,  and  could  not  be  ea* 
without  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  see- 
jg  them. 

Beau,  It  is  a  great  chance  if  they  are  both 
^mg. 

Harf.  I  happened  to  hear  by  a  young  man 
the  village,  not  long  since,  that  they  were| 
it  I  believe  much  reduced  in  their  circum- 
ances. 

Beau.  Whereabouts  did  they  live.^ 
Ilarf,  Just  at  the  turning  of  this  corner, 
kit  what'a  this— I  can't  find  the  house — Yet 
am  sure  I  have  not  forgot  the  situation* 
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Surely  it  mast  be  palled  down!    Oli!  my  ( 

old  friends,  what  can  have  become  of  you? 

Beau.  You  had  best  ask  that  little  girl 

Harf.  Hark  ye,  my  dear! — do  you  ki 
one  John  Beech  of  this  place? 

GirL  What  old  John  Beech?  Oh  yes,  v 
well,  and  Mary  Beech  too. 

Harf.  Where  do  they  live? 

GirL  A  little  further  on  in  the  lane. 

Harf.  Did  not  they  once  live  hereaboui 

Girl.  Yes,  till  farmer  Tything  pulled 
house  down  to  make  his  hop-garden^ 

r/arf.  Come  with  me  to  show  me  the  pla 
and  Fll  give  yoa  a  penny. 

Girl.  Yes,  that  I  will.  (They  walk  or 
There— that  low  thatched  house — and  ther 
Mary  spinning  at  the  door. 

Harf.  There,  my  dear,  (gives  money^  a 
the  girl  goes  away. J  How  my  heart  beats! 
Surely  that  cannot  be  my  nurse!  Yes,  1 1 
i^olleet  her  nowj  but  how  very  old  and  sick 
she  looks. 

Beau.  Fifteen  years  in  her  life,  with  ea 
and  hardship,  must  go  a  great  way  in  brea 
ing  her  down. 

Harf.  (going  to  the  cottage  door. J  Go( 
morning,  good  woman;  can  you  give  my  cor 
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fl  and  me  something  to  drink?  We  are 
ihirsty  with  walking  this  hot  day. 
\ary  Beech,  I  have  nothing  better  than 
Sir;  but  if  you  please  to  accept  of  that, 
bring  you  some. 
lau.  Thank  you — we  will  trouble  you 
me, 

^ary.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in  out  of 
Uj  gentlemen^  ours  is  a  very  poor  house 
;  but  I  will  find  you  a  seat  to  sit  down 
ile  I  draw  the  water. 
%rf,  (to  Beaumont,)  The  same  good 
ire  as  ever!  let  us  go  in. 

;  il.—- TAe  Inside  of  the  Cottage.    An  old  man 
sitting  by  the  hearth, 

eau.  We  have  made  bold,  friend,  to  trou- 
)ur  wife  for  a  little  water. 
i)hn  Beech,  Sit  down — sit  down— gentle^ 
I  would  get  up  to  give  you  my  chair^ 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  lame,  and  am 
it  blind  too. 

"arf.  Lame  and  blind!  Oh  Beaumont* 
'e.J 

hhn.  Ay,  Sir,  old  age  will  come  on;  and, 
knows,  we  have  very  little  means  to  fence 
ftst  it. 

'eau.  What,  have  you  nothing  but  your 

ir  to  subsist  on^? 
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John,  We  made  that  do,  Sir,  as  1 
we  cosild,  but  now  I  am  hardly  capable 
iiig  any  thing,  and  my  poor  wife  can  eai 
little  spinning,  so  we  have  been  fo 
last  to  apply  to  the  parish. 

Rarf,  To  the  parish!  well,  I  hop 
consider  the  services  of  your,  better  da; 
provide  for  you  comfortably. 

John.  Alas,  Sir!  I  am  not  much  g 
complain;  but  what  can  a  shilling  a  w 
in  these  hard  times? 

Ilarf,  Little  enough,  indeed!  And 
all  they  allow  you? 

John,  It  is,  Sir;  and  we  are  not  U 
that  much  longer,  for  they  say  we  mus 
into  the  workhouse. 

JIary  f  entering  with  the  water. J 
gentlemen.     The  jug  is  clean,  if  yc 
drink  out  of  it. 

JTarf.  The  workhouse,  do  you  say? 

Mary.  Yes,  gentlemen — that  mak 
poor  husband  so  uneasy — that  we  shouL 
in  our  old  days  to  die  in  a  workhouse, 
have  lived  better,  I  assure  you — ^but  w< 
turned  out  of  our  little  farm  by  the  great 
er  near  the  church;  and  since  that  til 
have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorei 
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Ler  and  weaker,  so  that  we  have  nothing 
Ip  ourselves  with. 

\ohn  ( sobbing,)  To  die  in  a  parish 
chouse — I  can  hardly  bear  the  thoughts  of 
But  God  knows  best,  and  we  must  submit, 
larf.  But,  my  good  people,  have  you  no 
Iren  or  friends  to  assist  you? 
lohn.  Our  children.  Sir,  are  all  dead,  ex^ 
one  that  is  settled  a  long  way  off,  and  as 
as  we  are. 

leau.  But  surely,  my  friends,  sueli  decent 
lie  as  you  seem  to  be  must  hav^  somebodjf 
I'otect  yoy. 

yiary.  No,  Sir- — we  know  nobody  but  our 
hbours,  and  they  think  the  workhouse 
enough  for  the  poor, 

larf.  Pray,  was  there  not  a  family  of  Har- 
s  onoe  in  this  villager 
Tolin.  Yes,  Sir,  a  long  while  ago— but  they 
ill  dead  and  gene,  or  else  far  enough  from 
place. 

Wary.  x\y,  Sir,  the  youngest  of  them,  and 
finest  child  among  them,  that  I'll  say  for 
was  nursed  in  our  house  w^hen  we  lived 
I  ie  old  spot  near  the  green.  He  was  witii 
ill  he  wa§  thirteen,  and  a  sweet  behaved 
lie  was-^1  loved  him  as  well  as  ever  I  did 
of  my  own  ehildrei>. 


Harf,  What  became  of  him? 

JoJm.  Why  J  Sdr,  he  was  a  fine  hoM  sj 
ed  boy 5  though  the  best  tempered  creatii 
the  world — so  last  war  he  would  be  a  sa 
and  fight  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  a 
he  went,  nothing  could  stop  him,  and  we 
never  heard  a  word  of  him  since. 

Mary,  Ay,  he  h  dead  or  killed,  I  war 
~for  if  he  was  alive  and  in  England,  I 
sure  nothing  would  keep  him  from  comir 
see  his  poor  daddy  and  mammy,,  as  he  use 
call  us.  Many  a  night  have  I  lain  av 
thinking  of  him! 

Harf.  ( to  Beaum.J  I  can  hold  no  Ion 

Beau.  ( to  Mm.)  Restrain  yourself  a  w 
—Well,  my  friends,  in  return  for  your  k 
ness  I  will  tell  you  some  news  that  will  pi 
you.    This  same  Harford,  Edward  Harfo 

Mary,  Ay,  tha,t  was  his  name — -my  < 
Ked— What  of  him,  Sir.^  Is  he  living? 

John.  Let  the  gentleman  speak,  my  de 

Beaiu  Ned  Harford  is  now  alive  and  \ 
and  a  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  navy,  an 
ferave  an  officer  as  any  in  the  service. 

John,  I  hope  you  do  not  jest  with  us,  ^ 

Beau,  I  do  not,  upon  my  honour. 

Mary,  O  thank  God — thank  God— 
could  but  see  liimi 
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TohfU  Ay,  I  wish  for  nothing  more  before 


Tarf,  Here  he  is— here  he  is— my  dearest 
benefactors!  Here  I  am,  to  pay  some  of 
reat  debt  of  kindness  I  owe  you.  f  Clasjjs 
y  round  the  neck^  and  kisses  her,  J 
Mary,  What — this  gentleman  my  Nedl 
jit  is,  it  is— I  see  it,  I  see  it, 
o/m.  Omy  old  eyes!— but  !  know  his  voice 
( Stretches  out  his  hand  which  Harford 

OS.  J 

iarf.  My  good  old  man!  O  that  you  could 

oe,  as  clearly  as  I  do  you! 

ohn.  Enough— enough — it  is  you,  and  I 

ontented, 

^fary.  O  happy  day!— O  happy  day! 
ferf.  Did  you  think  I  could  ever  forget 

ohn,  O  no — I  knew  you  better— but  what 
g  while  it  is  since  we  parted! 
fary.  Fifteen  years  come  Whitsuntide. 
larf.  The  first  time  I  set  foot  in  England 
[lis  long  interval  was  three  weeks  ago. 
phn.  How  good  you  were  to  come  to  us  so 

fary.  What  a  tall  strong  man  you  are 
n!.^ — but  you  hav^  the  ^nme  sweet  smil^ 
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John,  I  wish  I  could  see  him  ptain— 
what  signifies! — ^lie's  here,  and  I  hold  hin 
the  hand,  Where's  the  other  good  gei 
man? 

Bean.  Here — very  happy  to  see  such 
thy  poiple  made  so! 

Harf.  He  has  been  my  dearest  friend 
great  many  years,  and  I  am  beholden  to 
almost  as  much  as  to  you  two. 

Mary.  Has  he?  God  bless  him  and  re^ 
him! 

Harf.  I  am  grieved  to  think  what 
must  have  suffered  from  hardship  and  po 
— But  that  is  all  at  an  end— no  workl 
now! 

John.  God  bless  you!  then  I  shall  be  h 
still.  But  we  must  not  be  burthensoii 
you. 

Ilarf.  Don't  talk  of  that^ — as  long! 
have  a  shilling,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  yol 
pence  of  it.  Did  not  you  take  care  of  me| 
all  the  world  forsook  me — and  treated 
your  own  child  when  I  had  no  other  paij 
and  shall  I  ever  forsake  you  in  your  old 
Oh  never — never! 

Marij.  Ay,  you  had  always  a  kind  j 
of  your  own.  I  always  used  to  think  oul 
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[would  some  time  or  other  prove  a  bless- 


%rf.  You  must  leave  this  poor  hut,  that  is 


it  to  keep  out  the  weather,  and  we  must 
ou  a  snug  cottage,  either  in  this  village 
me  other. 

'^ohn.  Pray,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  die  in  this 
,  as  we  have  always  lived  in  it.  And  as 
house,  I  believe  that  where  old  Richard 
enter  used  to  live  is  empty,  if  it  wouH 
e  too  good  for  us. 

Uf^rf.  What,  the  white  cottage  on  the 
indpo        J  remember  it^ — it  is  just  the  thing, 
shall  remove  there  this  very  week. 
Mary,  This  is  beyond  all  my  hopes  and 
ies«, 

km  flarfi  There  you  shall  have  a  little  close 
jeep  a  cow — and  a  girl  to  milk  her,  and 
care  of  you  both — and  a  garden  well 
:ed  with  herbs  and  roots~and  a  little 
for  pigs  and  poultry— and  some  good  new 
liture  for  your  house  .... 
John.  O  too  much — too  much! 
Mary.  What  makes  me  cry  so,  when  so 
^  ly  good  things  are  coming  to  us? 
tfarf.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  that  house? 
ibf  \fohn.  Our  next  neighbour,  Mr.  Wheat- 
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Harf.  PU  go  and  speak  about  it  dire( 
and  then  come  to  you  again.  GomCj  B 
inont,    God  bless  you  both! 

John.  God  in  heaven  bless  you! 

Mary.  O  happy  day^ — happy  day! 


THE 

SWALLOW  AND  TORTOISE* 

A  Tortoise  in  a  garden*  s  bound. 
An  ancient  inmate  of  the  place^ 
Had  left  his  winter-quarters  under  ground. 
And  with  a  sober  pace 
Was  crawling  o*er  a  sunny  bed^ 
And  thrusting  from  his  shell  his  pretty  tc ad- 
head. 

Just  come  from  sea,  a  Swallow, 
As  to  and  fro  he  nimbly  flew, 
Seat  our  old  racer  hollow: 
At  length  he  stopt  direct  in  view. 
And  said,     Acquaintance,  brisk  and  gay. 
How  have  you  fiir*d  this  many  a  day?" 

**Thank  you!*'  (j'eplied  the  close  housekee] 
**Since  you  and  I  last  autumn  parted, 
IVe  been  a  precious  sleeper. 
And  never  stirred  nor  started, 
3ut  in  my  hole  I  lay  as  snug 
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kMs  fleas  within  a  rug; 
[.It.  J  lor  did  I  put  my  head  abroad 

lill  all  the  SHOW  and  ice  was  thawM." 


dav! 


*«But  r'  (rejoined  the  bird) 

ho  love  cold  weather  just  as  well  as  you, 
on  as  the  warning  blasts  I  heard  5 
I  way  I  flew, 

,nd  mounting  in  the  wind, 

eft  gloomy  winter  far  behind. 

irected  by  the  mid-day  sun, 
^'er  sea  and  land  my  vent'rous  cout*se  I  steei^'dj) 
for  was  my  distant  journey  done 
'ill  Afric*s  verdant  coast  appear'do 

here,  all  the  season  long, 

chas'd  gay  butterflies  and  gnats, 
Ind  gave  my  negro  friends  a  morning^  Song^, 
i  ind  hous'd  at  night  among  the  bats. 

fhen,  at  the  call  of  spring*, 
northward  turn'd  my  wing, 
^nd  here  again  her  joyous  message  brlng.*^ 

*'Lord!  what  a  deal  of  needless  ranging;'^ 
Return'd  the  reptile  grave) 
^Forever  hurrying,  bustling,  changing^ 
^s  if  it  were  your  life  to  save! 
^hy  need  you  visit  foreign  nations? 
Rather  like  me,  and  some  of  j^our  delations. 
Take  out  a  pleasant  half-year's  nap. 
Secure  from  trouble  and  mishap." 

^'A  pleasant  nap,  indeed!"  (replied  tlie  Swal- 
low) 
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*'Whefl  I  can  neither  see  nor  fly. 
The  bright  example  I  may  follow: 
Till  then,  in  truth,  not  1  ! 
I  measure  time  by  its  employment. 
And  only  value  life  for  life's  enjoyment. 
As  good  be  buried  all  at  once. 
As  doze  out  half  one's  daya,  like  you,  you  sti 
4unce!"  I 


THE  PHICE  OF  PLEASURE. 

"I  THINK  I  will  take  a  ride" — said 
little  Lord  Linger,  after  breakfast — "b 
me  my  boots,  and  let  my  horse  be  broiigli 
the  door." 

The  horse  was  saddled,  and  his  lords! 
spurs  were  putting  on. 

^6^o"— i.  said  he — "Pll  have  my  low  c 
and  the  ponies,  and  take  a  drive  round 
park.'' 

The  horse  Was  led  back,  and  the  po 
were  almost  harnessed,  when  his  lordship 
his  valet  to  countermand  them.    He  w( 
walk  into  the  corn-field,  and  see  how  the  i 
pointer  hunted. 

"After  air'— says   he— "I  tliink  I  ^ 
stay  at  home,  and  play  a  game  or  two  at 
iiards*^ 
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)layed  half  a  game,  but  could  not  make  a 
te  to  please  Jiimself.  His  tutor,  who  was 
But,  now  thought  it  a  good  opportiiuity  t(j 
liis  lordship  if  he  would  read  a  little. 
Why™!  think — I  will — for  I  am  tired  of 

nothing.    What  shall  we  have?" 
Your  lordship  left  off*  last  time  in  one  of 
l^nest  passages  in  the  j35neid.   Suppose  we 

'Well — ay!  But — no^ — I  had  rather  go  ou 
Hume's  history.  Or — suppose  we  d© 
s  geography?" 

'With  all  my  heart.  The  globes  are  upon 
study  table." 

Fhey  v/entto  the  study^  and  the  little  lor€i« 
ing  upoT?  his  elbows,  looked  at  the  globe-r- 
twirled  it  round  two  or  three  times— and 
listened  patiently  while  the  tutor  explain- 
ome  of  its  parts  and  uses.    But  whilst  he 
in  the  midst  of  a  problem,  "Come"— 
his  lordship--^'*now  for  a  little  Yirgil.'^ 
The  book  was  brought^  and  the  pupil,  with 
ood  deal  of  help,  got  through  twenty  lines. 
l^'WelF'—^said  he,  ringing  the  bell~''I 
ik  we  have  done  a  good  deal.    Torn!  bring 
bow  and  arrows." 

The  fine  London^made  bow  in  its  green 
1^  ^iid  the  quiver  with  all  its  appurte- 
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nances,  were  brought,  and  his  lordship 
down  to  the  place  where  the  shooting  bBj 
were  greeted.    He  aimed  a  few  shafts  at 
target,  but  not  coming  near  it,  he  shot  all  Bl 
remainder  at  random,  and  then  ordered 
his  horse. 

He  sauntered,  ^^ith  a  servant  at  his  he 
for  a  mile  or  two  through  the  lanes,  and  cai 
just  as  the  clock  striick  twelve,  to  a  villi 
green,  close  by  which  a  school  was  kept, 
door  iiew  open^  and  out  burst  a  shoal  of  bo 
who,  spreading  over  the  green,  with  immi 
erate  vociferation,  instantly  began  a  variet} 
ports.  Some  fell  to  marbles,  some  to  trap-bj 
some  to  leap-frog.  In  short,  not  one  of  the  wh 
crew  bat  was  eagerly  employed.  Every  th 
¥7as  noise,  motion,  and  pleasure.  Lord  Lins, 
riding  slowly  up^  espied  one  of  his  tenants'  so 
who  had  been  formerly  admitted  as  a  play! 
low  of  his,  and  called  him  from  the  throng. 

"Jack,'^  said  he,  '*how  do  you  like  school 

^^O^ — ^pretty  well,  my  lord!" 

^'^What— have  you  a  good  deal  of  play?' 

^^O  no!  We  have  only  from  twelve  to  t 
lor  playing  and  eatisg  our  dinners;  and  th 
an  hour  before  supper.'' 

"That  is  very  little,  indeed!" 

^'But  we  play  heartily  whemv^  do  play ^  a 
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when  we  work,    (iood  by,  my  lord!  It 
#  turn  to  go  in  at  trap.'' 
[)  saying.  Jack  ran  off. 
I  wish  I  was  a  school-boy!"-— cried  the 
lord  to  himself. 


THE  GOOSE  AND  HORSE. 

A  FABLE. 
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^ofl)D  I  Goose,  who  was  plucking  grass  upon  a 
on,  thought  herself  affronted  by  a  Horse 
fed  near  her,  and  in  hissing  accents  thus 
essed  him:       am  certainly  a  more  noble 
perfect  animal  than  you,  for  the  whole 
e  and  extent  of  your  faculties  is  confined 
le  element.    I  can  walk  upon  the  ground 
ell  as  you^  I  have  besides  wings,  with 
h  I  can  raise  myself  in  the  air;  and  when 
'ifease,  I  can  sport  in  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
5ili0()  I  jsh  myself  in  the  cool  waters:  I  enjoy  the 
rent  powers  of  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  a  quad* 
d." 

|rhe  Horse^  snorting  somewhat  disdain- 
^,  replied,  '^It  is  true  you  inhabit  three  ele- 
ts,  but  you  make  no  very  distinguished 
re  in  any  one  of  them.  You  fly,  indeed; 
your  flight  is  so  heavy  and  clumsy,  that 
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you  have  iio  right  to  put  yourself  on  a  1 
with  the  lark  or  the  swallow.  Yoli  can  s 
on  the  surfaee  of  the  waters,  but  you  cai 
live  in  them  as  fishes  do;  you  cannot  find  3 
food  in  that  element,  nor  glide  smoothly  al 
ihe  bottom  of  the  waves.  And  when  you  w 
or  rather  waddle,  upon  the  ground,  with  j 
broad  feet  and  your  long  neck  stretched 
hissing  at  every  one  who  passes  by,  you  bi 
upon  yourself  the  derision  of  all  beholders 
confess  that  I  am  only  formed  to  move  u 
the  ground;  but  how  graceful  is  liiy  ma 
hnw  well  tunied  my  limbs!  how  highly  fini 
ed  my  whole  body!  how  great  my  strens 
how  astonishing  my  speed!  I  had  rather 
i^ODfined  to  one  element,  and  be  admired 
^bat,  than  be  a  Goose  hi  all/- 
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THE  GRASS  TRIBEp 
Tidor — George — Harry. 

flarrye  Pray  what  is  that  growing  on  the 
r  side  of  the  hedge? 
ii  George,  Why  it  is  corn-^don't  you  see  it  is 
c  lar? 

Bi  L£f.  Yes — b«t  it  se^sBS  t^o  short  for  corp| 
the  corn  we  just  now  passed  is  i>ot  in  ear 
I  great  deal. 

G,  Then  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Pray$ 
>  will  joa  tell  us? 

Tutor »  I  d^nH  wonder  yon  were  puzzled 
nt  itp  It  is  a  Sort  of  grass  sown  for  hay,  ^nd 
ailed  rye-gra,s$, 

IL  But  how  happens  it  that  it  is  so  very 
corn? 

To  There  is  no  great  wonder  in  that^  for 
corn  is  really  a  kind  of  grass.  And  on  the 
er  handj  if  you  were  a  Lilliputian,  every 
eies  of  grass  would  appear  to  jpu  amazing 
;e  corn. 

G,  llien  there  is  no  dijfer^Be^  ^^twe#i| 

b  and  grass  but  tlie  m%^f 
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T.  None  atali. 

1/.  But  we  eat  coruj  and  gras&  is  not  c 
to  eat. 

T.  It  is  only  the  seeds  of  corn  that  we 
We  leave  the  stalks  and  leaves  for  cows 
horses.  Now  we  might  eat  the  seeds  of  gr 
if  they  were  big  enough  to  be  worth  gather 
and  some  particular  kinds  are  infaeteate 
certain  countries. 

H,  But  is  wheat  and  barley  really  gras 

T.  Yes — they  are  a  species  of  that  gi 
family  of  plants^  which  botanists  call  gras 
and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
something  about  them.  Go^  George^  and  j 
us  up  a  root  of  that  rye-grass.  Harry  ar 
will  sit  down  on  this  stiie  till  you  come  to  i 

IL  Hero  is  grass  enough  all  round  us. 

T.  Well  then — pull  up  a  few  roots  that 
see  in  ear. 

Gr.  Here  is  the  grass. 

H.  And  here  is  mine. 

T.  Weil—spread  them  all  in  a  handle 
chief  before  us.  ]S  ow  look  at  the  roots  of  tli 
a-iL    What  do  you  call  them? 

I  think  they  are  what  you  have  told 
are  fibrous  roots. 

Tc   Eight  -they  consist  of  a  bundle 

strings.    Then  look  at  their  stalks — you  v 
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i  them  jointed  and  hollowj  like  the  straw 
orn. 

//.  So  they  are. 

T.  The  leaves,  you  see,  of  all  the  kinds 
very  long  and  narrow,  tapering  to  a  point 
their  endso    Tho:  t;  of  corn,  you  know,  are 
same. 

M.  Yes — they  are  so  like  grass  at  first,  that 
n  never  tell  the  difference. 


L  i  T.  Next  observe  the  ears,  or  heads.  Some 


iliaf 


hese,  you  see,  are  thick  and  close,  exactly 
e  those  of  wheat  or  barley;  others  are  more 
[se  and  open,  like  oats.    The  first  are  gen- 
illy  called  spikes^  the  second,  panicles.  If 
u  examine  them  closely,  you  will  find  that 
ey  all  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  husky 
dies,  which  are  properly  the  flowers;  each 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  single  seed.  I  dare 
jy  you  have  picked  ears  of  wheat. 
H.  O  yes — am  very  fond  of  them. 
T.  Well  then — you  found  that  the  grains 
1  lay  single,  contained  in  a  scaly  hu§k,mak» 
g  a  part  of  the  ear,  or  head.  Before  the  seed 
|as  formed,  there  was  a  flower  in  its  place.  I 
not  mean  a  gay,  fine-coloured  flower,  but  a 
^w  scales  with  threads  coming  out  among 
lem,  each  crowned  with  a  white  tip.  And 
►on  after  the  ears  of  corn  appear,  you  will 
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find  tlieir  flowers  open^  and  tliese  white 
coming  out  of  them.    This  is  the  struetur 
the  flowers  and  flowering  heads  of  every 
of  the  grass  tribe. 

G\  But  what  are  the  beards  of  Corn? 

T.  The  beards  are  bristles  or  points 
nittg  out  from  the  ends  of  the  husks,  1 
are  properly  called  awns.  Most  of  the  g 
tribe  have  something  of  these,  but  they 
much  longer  in  some  kinds  than  in  others, 
barley,  you  know,  they  are  very  long, 
give  the  whole  field  a  sort  of  downy  or  s 
appearance,  especially  when  waved  by 
wind. 

H.  Are  there  the  same  kinds  of  cora 
gtass  in  all  countries? 

T.  Nd,    With  respect  to  corn,  that  i 
all  countries  the  product  of  cultivation; 
different  sorts  are  found  best  to  suit  differ 
climates.    Thus  ih  the  northern  parts  of 
temperate  zoiie,  oats  and  rye  are  chiefly  gr 
In  the  middle  and  southern,  barley  and  w 
Wheat  is  Universally  the  species  preferred 
hread-ccrni  but  there  are  various  kinds 
differing  front  each  other  in  size  of  g 
firmness,  colour,  find  other  qualities. 

jET.  Does  not  ih^  best  wheat  of  all  grc 
Bngland? 
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2!.  By  no  means.  Wheat  h  better  suited  to 
wanoer  climates,  and  it  is  oaiy  by  great 

Intion,  and  upon  iiartieuiar  soils,  thiii  it  is 
Je  to  succeed  well  liere.  Oii  ihe  other  liaad, 
torrid  zone  is  too  hat  for  wkeat  and  oui* 
r  grains;  a  ^  1  ui.-y  chiefly  cultivate  rice 
e,  and  Indian  corn. 

6r.  1  have  seen  head^  of  Indian  corn,  as 
k  as  my  v*  list,  but  they  do  not  look  at  all 
our  corn, 

T.  Yes— the  seeds  all  grow  single  in  a 
of  chaffy  head;  and  the  stalk  and  leaves 
mble  those  of  the  grass  tribe;  but  of  a  gi- 
iitic  size*  But  there  are  other  plants  of 
s  family,  which  perhaps  you  have  not 
ught  of, 

6r.  What  are  they? 

2\  Canes  and  reeds — from  the  sugar-cane 
bamboo  of  the  tropics,  to  the  common  reed 
our  ditches,  of  which  you  make  arrows. 
1  these  have  the  general  character  of  the 
asses. 

//.  I  know  that  reeds  have  very  fine  feath- 
^  heads,  like  the  tops  of  grass. 

2\  They  have  so.  And  the  stalks  are 
Imposed  of  many  joints;  as  are  also  those  of 

sugar-eane;  and  the  bamboo,  of  which  fish- 

rods  and  walking  sticks  are  often  ma((^^ 
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Some  of  these  are  very  tall  plants,  biiiu,! 
seeds  of  tliem  are  small  in  proportion,  aiill  t 
useful  for  food.  But  there  is  yet  an(Mc( 
kind  of  grass-like  plants  common  among  I  a 
G.  What  is  that? 

T.  Have  you  not  observed  in  the  it) ar« 
tod  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  a  coarse  bro 
leaved  sort  of  grass,  with  large  dark  coloi 
spikes?  This  h  sedge ^  in  Latin  carea:^ 
there  are  many  sorts  of  it. 

It  ¥/hat  is  that  good  for? 

T.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  both  fresh  and  ( 
ljut  is  iliferior  in  quality  to  good  grass. 

What  is  it  that  makes  one  kind  of  gi 
better  than  another? 

2\  TheY6  are  various  properties  wh 
give  vahie  to  grasses.  Some  spread  more  tl 
others,  resist  frost  and  drought  better;  yiel 
greater  crop  of  leaves,  and  are  therefore  bet 
for  pasturage  and  hay.  The  juices  of  so 
are  more  nourishing  and  sweeter  than  othe 
In  general,  howeyerj  different  grasses  are  sii 
ed  to  diiFercnt  soils;  and  by  improving  soi 
the  quality  of  the  grass  is  improved. 

Gr.  Does  grass  grow  in  all  countries? 

T.  Yes— the  green  turf  which  natural 
©overs  fertile  soil  in  all  countries,  is  chief 
composed  of  grasses  of  various  kinds.  Tin 
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therefore,  tlie  verdant  carpet  extended 
the  earth;  and  humble  as  they  arCv, 
contribute  more  to  beauty  and  utility, 
any  other  part  of  the  vegetable  crea- 


What— more  than  trees? 
Yes,  certainly.    A  land  entirely  cover- 
^•^^"1  ith  trees  would  be  gloomy,  unwholesome, 
carceiy  inhabitable;  whereas  the  meadow^ 
own,  and  the  corn-field,  afford  the  most 
iable  prospects  to  the  eye,  and  furnish 
f  necessary,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
Give  us  corn  and  grass,  and  what  shall 
ant  for  food? 

Let  5iie  see— what  should  we  have? 
e's  bread,  and  iBiour  for  puddings. 

Ay,  and  milk,  for  you  know  cows  live 
ass  and  hay— so  there's  cheese  and  but- 
nd  all  things  that  are  made  of  milk. 

And  are  there  not  all  kinds  of  meats 
and  poultry?    And  then  for  drink,  there 
are  SB  er  and  ale,  which  are  made  from  barley, 
all  these  we  are  chiefly  indebted  tq  the 
ses. 

Then  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much 
1  ^ed  to  the  grasses, 

p.  Well---iet  us  now  walk  homewards, 
e  time  hence  you  shall  make  a,  collectioi? 
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of  aii  the  kinds  of  grasses,  and  i^arn  to  mU 
them  from  each  other. 

A  TEA  LECTURE. 

Tutor — PupiL 
Tut.  Come — the  tea  is  ready.  Lj 
your  book,  and  let  iis  talk  a  little.  You 
assisted  in  tea-making  a  great  many  t 
and  yet  I  dare  say  you  never  considered 
kind  of  an  operation  it  v/as. 

Pup.  An  operation  of  cookery— is  it  i 
Tut.  You  may  call  it  so;  but  it  is  pr( 
ly  an  operation  of  chemistry. 

Pup.  Of  chemistry?    I  thought  that 
been  a  very  deep  sort  of  a  business. 

Tut.  O — there  are  many  things  in  com 
life  that  belong  to  the  deepest  of  sciei 
Making \ea  is  the  chemical  operation  C2 
infusion^  which  is,  when  a  hot  liquor  is  p 
ed  upon  a  substance  in  order  to  extract  so 
thing  from  it.  The  water,  you  see,  extr 
from  the  tea-leaves  their  colour,  taste,  and 
rour. 

Pup.  Would  not  cold  water  do  the  san 
Tut.  It  would,  but  more  slowly.  Heat 
sists  almost  all  li(juors  in  their  power  of 
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(ig  the  Tirtues  of  herbs  atid  other  sub- 
is.  Thus  good  house-wives  were  former- 
d  to  boil  their  tea,  in  order  to  get  all  th© 
ess  from  it  as  completely  as  possible, 
greater  heat  aud  agitation  of  boiling 
s  it  act  more  powerfully.  The  liquor  its 
111  a  substance  has  been  boiled  is  called  a 
ion  of  that  substance. 
^up.  Then  we  had  a  decoction  of  mutton 
ncr  to-day. 

'ut.  We  had—broth  Is  a  decoction,  ami 
J  gruel  and  barley-water.   But  when  any 
is  put  to  steep  in  a  celd  liquor,  it  is  call- 
^»  mkceration.    The  ingredients  of  which  ink 
Ide  are  macerated.     In  all  these  cases, 
see,  the  whole  substance  does  not  mix 
the  liquor,  but  only  part  of  it.  The  rea- 
that  part  of  it  is  soluble  in  the  liquor^ 
isjfoart  not, 
^up.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
risf  Vut.  Solution  is  when  a  solid  put  into  a 
entirely  disappears  in  it,  leaving  the  li« 
clear.    Thus  when  I  throw  this  lump  of 
e.aiMr  into  my  tea,  you  see  it  gradually  wastes 
till  it  is  all  gone;  and  then  I  can  taste 
every  single  drop  of  my  tea;  but  the  te^ 
ear  as  before. 

^up.  Salt  would  do  the  same. 
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Tut>  It  would.  But  if  I  were  to  thr 
a  lump  of  chalk,  it  would  lie  undissolv 
the  bottom. 

Pup.  But  it  would  make  the  water  w 
Tut.  True,  while  it  was  stirred;  and 
it  would  be  a  diffusion.  But  while  the 
was  thus  mixed  with  the  liquor,  it  woul 
its  transparency,  and  not  recover  it  agaii 
by  standing  the  chalk  had  all  subsided.  | 
left  the  liquor  as  it  was  before. 

Fup.  How  is  the  cream  mixed  witl 
tea? 

Tut.  Why,  that  is  only  diffused,  f 
takes  away  the  transparency  of  the  tea, 
the  particles  of  cream  being  finer  and  li 
than  those  of  chalk,  it  remains  longer  u 
with  the  liquor.    However,  in  time  the  c 
would  separate  too,  and  rise  to  the  top, 
ink  the  tea  clear.    Now,  suppose  you 
mixture  of  sugar,  salt,  chalk,  and  tea-le 
and  were  to  throw  it  into  water,  either  h 
cold; — what  would  be  the  effect? 

Pup.  The  sugar  and  salt  would  melt 
diappear.    The  tea-leaves  would  yield 
colour  and  taste.    The  chalk — I  do  not  k 
what  would  become  of  that. 

Tut.  Why,  if  the  mixture  were  stirred 
ehalk  would  be  diffused  through  it,  and  n 
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nd  or  muddy;  but  on  standing,  it  would 
it  unchanged. 

^p.  Then  there  would  remain  at  bottom 
Ik  and  tea-leaves? 

t.  Yes.  The  clear  liquor  would  contain 
Hon  of  salt,  sugar,  and  those  particles  of 
a,  in  which  its  colour  and  taste  consist- 
e  remainder  of  the  tea  and  the  chalk 

lie  undissolved. 

ip.  Then  I  suppose  tea-leaves,  after  the 
made,  are  lighter  than  at  first. 
ut.  Undoubtedly.  If  taken  out  and  dried 
vould  be  found  to  have  lost  part  of  their 
t,  and  the  water  would  have  gained  it. 
times,  however,  it  is  an  extremely  small 
on  of  a  substance  which  is  soluble,  but  it 
t  in  which  its  most  remarkable  qualities 
.   Thus  a  small  piece  of  spice  will  com- 
cate  a  strong  flavour  to  a  large  quantity 
uid,  with  very  little  loss  of  weight. 
up.  Will  all  liquors  dissolve  the  same 
p 

ut.  By  no  means.     Many  dissolve  in 
that  will  not  in  spirit  of  wine;  and  the 
ary.    And  upon  this  difference  many  eu- 
matters  in  the  arts  are  founded.  Thus 
varnish  is  made  of  a  solution  of  various 
or  resins  in  spirits  that  will  not  dissolve 
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in  water.  Therefore,  when  it  has  bee 
over  any  surface  with  a  brush,  and  is  b 
dry,  the  rain  or  moisture  of  the  air  will  i 
feet  it.  This  is  the  ease  with  the  beo 
varnish  laid  upon  coaches.  On  the 
hand,  the  varnish  left  by  gum-water  coii 
be  washed  oS'  by  spirits. 

Pup.  I  remember  when  I  made  gum-^ 
iipon  setting  the  cup  in  a  warm  place, 
dried  away,  and  left  the  gum  just  as  it  w 
fore.  Would  the  same  happen  if  I  had 
or  salt  dissolved  in  waterf 

Tut,  Yes«-.-npon  exposing  the  solut 
warmth,  it  would  dry  away,  and  you  i 
get  back  your  salt  or  sugar  in  a  solid  sta 
hefore. 

Pup.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so  with  a  e 
tea,  what  should  I  get? 

Tut.  Not  tea-leaves,  certainly!  But 
question  requires  a  little  previous  explana 
It  is  the  property  of  heat  to  make  moist  tl 
fly  off  in  vapour.,  which  is  called  evajjoVi 
or  exhalation.  But  this  it  does  in  very  d 
ent  degrees  to  different  substances.  Somi 
very  easily  made  to  evaporate;  others 
difficultly;  and  others  not  at  all  by  the  i 
violent  fire  we  can  raise.  Fluids,  in  gene 
jare  easilj  evaporable;  hut  not  eqiiajlv 
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MiM,^  of  wine  flj  off  in  vapour  much  sooner 
^  iijwater;  so  that  if  you  had  a  mixture  of 
Willi  ko,  by  applying  a  gentle  Iieat  you  might 
I  off  all  the  spirits,  and  leave  the  water 
Water,  again,  is  more  evaporable  than 
Some  solid  substances  are  much  disposed 
iporate.    Thus,  smelling  salts  by  a  little 
may  entirely  be  driven  away  in  the  air. 
n  general,  solids  are  more  fioced  than  fiu- 
nd  therefore  when  a  solid  is  dissolved  in 
d,  it  may  commonly  be  recovered  again 
j^aporation.    By  this  operation  common 
got  from  sea-water  and  salt  springs, 
artificially,  and  in  hot  countries  by  the 
'al  heat  of  the  sun.    When  the  water  is 
ore  than  is  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
i  is  called  a  saturated  solution^  and  on 
orating  the  water  further,  the  salt  begins 
parate,  forming  little  regular  masses  cal- 
ystals.    Sugar  may  be  made  in  like  man- 
0  form  crystals,  and  then  it  is  sugar-canr 

up.  But  what  is  a  syrup? 
\it.  That  is,  wben  so  much  sugar  is  dis- 
;d  as  sensibly  to  tincken  the  liquor,  but 
|to  sepa,rate  from  it.  Well — ^now  to  /our 
tion  about  tea.  On  exposing  it  to  eonsid- 
\Iq  heatj  those  fnie  parti <*les  in  wliieli  its 
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flavour  consists,  being  as  volatile  or  eva 
ble  as  the  water,  would  fly  ofl*  along  wi 
and  when  the  liquor  came  to  dryness, 
would  only  be  lefl  those  particles  in  whic 
roughness  aad  colour  consists  This  v 
make  what  is  called  an  extract  of  a  plan 

Pup.  What  becomes  of  the  water  I 
evaporates? 

2'ut.  It  ascends  into  the  air^  and  u 
with  it.  But  if  in  its  way  it  be  stoppe 
any  cold  body,  it  is  condensed^  that  is,  i 
turns  to  the  state  of  water  again.  Lift  u 
lid  of  the  tea-potj  and  you  will  see  water 
leeted  on  the  inside  of  itj  which  is  conde 
steam  from  the  hot  t^*a  beneath.  Hold  as 
or  knife  in  the  way  of  the  steam  which  b 
out  from  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle^  and 
will  find  it  immediately  covered  with  di 
This  operation  of  turning  a  fluid  into  vaj 
and  then  condensing  it,  is  called  dlstilla 
For  this  purpose,  the  vessel  in  which  the 
nor  is  heated  is  closely  covered  with  ano 
called  the  head,  into  which  the  steam  r 
and  is  condensed.  It  is  then  drawn  oS 
means  of  a  pipe  into  another  vcssiil  called 
receiver.  In  this  way  all  sweet  scented  and 
omatic  liquors  arc  dravvu  from  fragrant  v 
l4iJ)Ies5  by  means  of  water  or  spirits.  ' 
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fi^iil  }i  part,  being  very  volatile,  rises  along 
i  be  steam  of  the  water  or  spirit,  and  re- 
iiwited  with  it  after  it  is  condensed, 
irti  jrater  and  spirit  of  lavender  are  liquors 
I'liis  ||kind« 

plan  |p.  Then  the  water  collected  on  the  in- 
haler H  the  tea-pot  lid  should  have  the  fra- 
of  the  tea? 

.  It  should — B»t  unless  'he  tea  were 
)u  could  scarcely  perceive  it. 
0.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  making  salt- 
fresh  by  distilling* 
watei  't*  Yesi    That  is  an  old  discovery  lately 
h     The  salt  in  sea-water^  being  of 
nature,  does  not  rise  with  the  steam; 
erefore,  on  condensing  the  steam,  the 
is  found  to  be  fresh.    And  this  indeed 
lidii  method  nature  employs  in  raising  water 
lalation  from  the  ocean,  which  collect- 
l/Mo  clouds,  is  condensed  in  the  cold  re- 
»f  the  air,  and  falls  down  in  rain, 
t  our  tea  is  done;  so  we  will  now  put  an 
our  chemical  lecture. 
^.  But  is  this  real  chemistry? 
t.  Yes,  it  is. 

Why,  I  understand  it  all  without 
ileulty. 
I  intended  you  should. 
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Eighth  Evening* 


THE  KIDNAPPERS. 

Mr.  B.  was  accustomed  to  read  i 
evening  to  his  young  folks  some  select 
and  then  ask  them  in  turn  what  they  tl 
of  it.  Prom  the  reflections  they  ma 
these  occasions,  he  was  enabled  to  f 
judgment  of  their  dispositions,  and  was  I 
throw  in  remarks  of  his  own,  by  whicl 
hearts  and  understandings  might  be  imp 
One  night  he  read  the  following  nar 
from  ChurchiWs  Voyages. 

"In  some  voyages  of  discovery  made 
Denmark  to  Greenland,  the  sailors  we 
structed  to  seize  some  of  the  natives  by 
-or  stratagem,  and  bring  them  away.  In  ( 
quence  of  these  orders,  several  Greenla 
were  kidnapped  and  brought  to  Deni 
Though  they  were  treated  there  with 
ness,  the  poor  wretches  were  always  n 
choly,  and  were  observed  frequently  t( 
their  faces  towards  the  north,  and  sigh  h 
ly.  They  made  several  attemps  to  escaj 
putting  out  to  sea  in  their  little  canoes^ 
had  been  brought  with  them.  One  of 
had  got  as  far  as  thirty  leagues  from  Ian 
fore  he  was  overtaken.  It  was  rema 
that  this  poor  man,  whenever  he  met  a  wi 


read 
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child  in  her  arms,  used  to  utter  a  deep 
hence  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
ife  and  child  behind  him.  They  all 
way  one  after  another,  and  died  mis*- 


,  Edward  (said  he),  what  is  youropin- 
Ibis  story? 
ard.    Poor  creatures!  I  think  it  was 
rharous  to  take  them  from  home. 
B.  It  was,  indeed! 

Have  civilived  nations  any  right  to 
so  to  savages? 

B.  I  think  you  may  readily  answer 
uestion  yourself.  Suppose  you  were  a 
— what  would  be  your  opinion? 

I  dare  say  I  should  think  it  very 
But  can  savages  tJiink  about  right 
'ong  as  we  do? 
B,  Why  not!  are  they  not  men? 
Yes — ^but  not  like  civilized  men,  sure! 
\.  B,  I  know  no  important  difference  be- 
ourselves  and  those  people  we  are  pleas- 
all  savage,  but  in  the  degree  of  knowl- 
nd  virtue  possessed  by  each.    And  I 
"^'''iIp  many  individuals  among  the  Green- 
s' as  well  as  other  unpolished  peopieg^ 
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""^fli  iu  these  respects  many  among  us.  In 
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the  present  case,  I  am  «ure  the  Danish  sa 

ors  showed  themselves  the  greater  savages 

Ed,  But  what  did  they  take  away  i 
Greenlanders  for? 

Mr.  B.  The  pretence  was,  that  they  m\k 
be  brought  to  be  instructed  in  a  Christi 
country,  and  then  sent  back  to  civilize  th 
countrymen. 

Ed,  And  was  not  that  a  good  thing? 

Mr,  B,  Certainly — if  it  were  done 
proper  means;  but  to  attempt  it  by  an  act 
violence  and  injustice  could  not  be  right; 
they  could  teach  them  nothing  so  good, 
their  example  was  bad;  and  the  poor  peo 
were  not  likely  to  learn  willingly  from  th 
who  had  begun  with  injuring  them  so  eruei 

Ed,  I  remember  Capt.  Cook  brought  o 
somebody  from  Otaheite;  and  poor  Lee  I 
was  brought  here  from  the  Pelew  Islan 
But  I  believe  they  both  came  of  their  ow  n 
eord. 

Mr,  J5.  They  did.  And  it  is  a  great  pr 
of  the  better  way  of  thinking  of  modern  v( 
agers  than  of  former  ones,  that  they  do  i 
consider  it  as  justifiable  to  use  violence 
lor  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  people  tl 
visit, 

Ed.  I  have  read  of  taking  possession  o 
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ylj  discovered  country  by  setting  up  the 
Ig's   standard,  or  some  such  ceremony, 
ugh  it  was  fall  of  inhabitants. 
Mr.  B,  Such  was  formerly  the  custom; 
I  a  more  impudent  mockery  of  all  right  and 
ice  cannot  be  conceived.     Yet  this,  I  am 
fry  to  say,  is  the  title  by  which  European 
ions  claim  the  greatest  part  of  their  for- 
j  n  settlements. 
Ed,  And  might  not  the  natives  drive  them 
again  if  they  were  able? 
Mr,  B,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  they 
jht  not;  for  force  can  never  give  right. 
Now  Harry ^  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 

fy. 

Harry,  I  think  it  very  strange  that  people 


|uld  want  to  go  back  to  such  a  cold  dismal 


ce  as  Greenland. 

Mr,  B,  Why,  what  country  do  you  love 
|t  in  all  the  world? 
H,  England,  to  be  sure! 
Mr,  B,  But  England  is  by  no  means  the 
rmest  and  finest  country.  Here  arc  no 
^,pes  growing  in  the  fields,  nor  oranges  in 
woods  and  hedges,  as  there  are  in  more 
le  tKthern  climates. 

H,  I  should  like  them  very  well,  to  be 
lODfite— -but  then  England  h  my  own  native 
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country,  where  yon,  and  mama,  and  alt  | 
friends  live.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  plea^ 
country  too,  % 

Mr,  B.  As  to  your  first  reason,  you 
be  sensible  that  the  Greenlander  can  say  ^ 
the  same^  and  the  poor  fellow  who  left  a  si. 
and  children  behind  must  have  had  the  stroll 
est  of  all  ties  to  make  him  wish  to  retuji 
Do  you  think  I  should  be  easy  to  be  separa^ 
from  all  of  you? 

JJ,  No — and  I  am  sure  we  should  not 
^asy,  neither. 

Mr.  B.  Home,  my  dear,  wherever  it  be, 
the  spot  towards  which  a  good  heart  is  t 
most  strongly  drawn*  Then  as  for  the  pie 
antness  of  a  place,  that  all  depends  upon  hi 
it.  The  Greenlander,  being  accustomed 
the  way  of  living,  and  all  the  objects,  of] 
own  country,  could  not  relish  any  other 
well.  He  loved  whale-fat  and  seal  as  well 
you  can  do  pudding  and  beef.  He  thorn 
rowing  his  little  boat  amid  the  boisten 
waves,  pleasanter  employment  than  drivim 
plow  or  a  cart.  He  fenced  against  the  w 
ter's  cold  by  warm  clothing;  and  the  lo 
night  of  many  weeks,  which  you  would  thi 
so  gloomy,  was  to  him  a  season  of  ease  a 
festivity  in  his  habitation  under  ground. 
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very  kind  and  wise  dispensation  of  Provi-» 
te,  that  every  part  of  the  world  is  render- 
le  most  agreeable  to  those  who  live  in  it. 
S^owj  little  Marij^  what  have  you  to  say? 
iWar^  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  they  were 
Irer  carry  me  away  from  home,  I  would 
|teh  their  eyes  out! 

Mr.  B,  Well  said,  my  girl!  stand  up  for 
jjj^j  rself.    Let  nobody  run  away  with  you-^ 

Inst  your  ivilL 
Mary.  That  I  won't, 


)iiiei 
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NINTH  EVENING 


THE  FARM-YARD  JOURNAL. 

DEAR  TOM, 

Since  we  parted  at  the  breaking-up, 
have  been,  for  most  of  the  time,  at  a  pleasai 
farm  in  Hertfttrdshire,  where  I  have  emplai 
ed  myself  in  rambling  about  the  country,  ai 
assisting,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  work  gi 
ing  on  at  hon^e  and  in  the  fields.  On  w 
days,  and  in  the  evenings,  I  have  amused  m 
self  with  keeping  a  journal  of  all  the  gre 
events  that  have  happened  anjong  us^  ai 
hoping  that  when  ymi  are  tired  of  the  bust 
of  your  busy  town,  you  may  receive  some  e 
tcrtaiiimeut  from  comparing  our  transactio 
with  yours,  I  have  copied  out  for  your  perus 
one  of  tJie  days  in  my  memorandum-book. 

Fray  let  me  know  in  return  what  you  a 
doing,  and  believe  me, 

Your  very  affectionate  fi'iend, 
Hazh'Farnu  Richard  Markweli 

JOURNAL. 

June  ±Oth>  Last  night  we  had  a  dread! 
aiam,   A  violent  seream  wa«i  heard  from  t 
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joost;  the  geese  all  set  up  a  cackle,  and 
^gs  barked.  Ned,  the  boy  who  lies  over 
able,  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the  yard^ 
he  observed  a  fox  galloping  away  with 
pken  in  his  mouth,  and  the  dogs  in  full 
after  him.  They  could  not  overtake 
jand  soon  returned.  Upon  further  exam^ 
lies  fu,  the  large  white  cock  was  found  lying 
J  ground  all  bloody,  with  his  comb  torn 
t  off,  and  his  feathers  all  ruffled|  and  the 
?d  hen  and  three  cickens  lay  dead  beside 
The  cock  recovered,  but  appeared  terribly 
ened.  It  seems  that  the  fox  had  jumped 
he  garden  hedge,  and  then  crossing  part 
yard  behind  the  straw,  had  crept  into 
en-roost  through  a  broken  pale.  John,^ 
rpenter,  was  sent  for,  to  make  all  faat, 
revent  the  like  mischief  again, 
irly  this  morning  the  brindled  eow  was 
red  of  a  fine  bull-caff*.  Both  are  likely 
well.  The  calf  is  to  be  fattened  for  th© 
r. 

iie  duck-eggs,  that  were  sitten  upon  by 
|d  black  hen,  were  hatched  this  dayjani! 
cklings  all  directly  ran  into  the  pondj, 
great  terror  of  the  hen,  who  went  round 
-y||)und,  clucking  with  all  her  might  in  or- 
call  them  out^  but  they  did  not  rcjgaiMl 
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her.  An  old  drake  took  the  little  ones  und 
his  care,  and  they  swam  about  very  merrilj 
As  Dolly  this  morning  was  milking  t 
new  cow  that  was  bought  at  the  fair,  she  ki( 
ed  with  her  hind  legs,  and  threw  down  t 
milk-pail,  at  the  same  time  knocking  Do 
oft*  her  stool  into  the  dirt.  For  this  oiFei 
the  cow  was  sentenced  to  have  her  h( 
fastened  to  the  rack,  and  her  legs  tied 
gether. 

A  kite  was  observed  to  hover  a  long  wl 
over  the  yard  with  an  intention  of  carrying 
some  of  the  young  chickens;  but  the  hense 
^d  their  broods  together  under  their  wii 
^nd  the  cocks  put  themselves  in  order  of 
tie,  so  that  the  kite  was  disappointed, 
length  one  chicken,  not  minding  its  mot 
but  straggling  heedlessly  to  a  distance, 
-descried  by  the  kite,  who  made  a  sue 
swoop,  and  seized  it  in  his  talons, 
chicken  cried  out,  and  the  cocks  and  heui 
screamed;  when  Ralph,  the  farmers  son, 
^aw  the  attack,  snatched  up  a  loaded 
and  just  as  the  kite  was  flying  ofi^  with 
prey,  fired  and  brought  him  dead  to  the  gro 
along  witli  the  poor  chicken,  who  was 
led  in  the  f^^lU    The  dead  body  of  the 
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naiied  up  against  the  wall,  by  way  of 
iiig  to  his  wicked  comrades, 
n  the  forenoon  we  were  alarmed  with 
ge  noises  approaching  us,  and  looking 
ive  s^w  a  number  of  people  with  frying 
,  warming  pans,  tongs,  and  pokers,  beat- 
ringing,  awd  making  all  possible  din.  We 
discovered  them  to  be  qur  neighbours  of 
next  farm  in  pursuit  of  a  swarn?  of  bees, 
eh  w^^  hovering  in  the  air  over  their 
is.    The  bees  at  Jength  alighted  on  the 
pear-tree     pur  orchard,  and  hung  in  a 
^^Ds  tell  from  one  of  the  boughs.    A  ladder  wa$ 
and  a  n^an  ascending  ^tyith  gloves  on  his 
Ids  and  an  apron  tied  over  his  head,  swept 
into  a  hive  which  Myn.s  rubbed  on  t^e  inr 
I  witjbi  hqney  and  sweet  herbs.    But  as  he 
descending,  some  bees  which  had  got  un-f 
a  sii  I  his  gloyes  §tung  hii|i  in  such  a  manner, 
lit  he  hastily  thre>%^  down  the  hive,  upon 
I  ieh  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  fell  out, 
began  in  a  rage  to  fly  anaoftg  the  crowd^^ 
1  sting  all  whonj  they  lit  i^poi).  Away 
mpered  the  people,  the  women  shrieking, 
children  roaring;  and  poor  Adain^  who 
i  bel4  the  hive,  was  assailed  so  furiously^ 
it  he  isras  obliged  to  throw  himself  qn  the 
bund,  and  creep  under  the  gooseberry  bush 
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es.  At  length  the  bees  began  to  return  to  t] 
hive,  in  which  the  queen  bee  had  remaine 
and  after  a  whilej  all  being  quietly  settled, 
cloth  was  thrown  over  it,  and  the  swarm  w 
carried  home. 

About  noon,  three  pigs  broke  into  the  gsl 
den,  where  they  were  rioting  upon  the  carrJ 
and  turnips,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  m 
chief  by  trampling  the  beds  and  rooting  up  t 
plants  with  their  snouts;  when  they  were  sj 
ed  by  old  Towzer  the  mastiff,  who  ran  amol 
them,  and  laying  hold  of  their  long  ears  wl 
his  teeth,  made  them  squeal  most  dismall 
and  get  out  of  the  garden  as  fast  as  they  couj 
Roger  the  plowman,  when  he  came  for  1 
dinner,  brought  word  that  he  had  discovereJ 
partridge's  nest  with  sixteen  eggs  in  the  hoj 
field.     Upon  which  the  farmer  went  out  al 
broke  them  all;  saying,  that  he  did  not  choJ 
to  rear  birds  upon  his  corn  which  he  was  n 
allowed  to  catch,  but  must  leave  to  some  qui 
ified  sportsman,  who  would  besides  break  doi 
his  fences  in  the  pursuit.  I 
A  sheep-washing  was  held  this  day  at  m 
mill-pool,  when  seven  score  were  well  wash! 
and  then  penned  in  the  high  meadow  to  dl 
Many  of  them  made  great  resistance  at  bell 
thrown  into  the  water;  and  the  old  ram,  beil 
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ed  to  the  brink  by  a  boy  at  each  horn, 
third  pushing  behind,  by  a  sudden  spring 
V  two  of  them  into  the  water,  to  the  great 
>»ariii   sion  of  the  spectators. 

[owards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the 
re's  mongrel  grey-hound,  which  had  been 
jsuspeeted  of  worrying  sheep,  was  caught 
i  fact.  He  had  killed  two  lambs,  and  was 
ng  a  hearty  meal  upon  one  of  them,  when 
ks  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  the  shep- 
s  boy,  and  directly  leaped  the  hedge  and 
off.    The  dead  bodies  were  taken  to  the 
re's,  with  an  indictment  of  wilful  murder 
st  the  dog.    But  when  they  came  to  look 
efg^  jljie  culprit,  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
*|)f  the  premises,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
iis  country  through  consciousness  of  his 
s  offence. 

|o|seph,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret  at  the  old 
l|the  house,  after  having  been  some  time 
d^  came  down  stairs  in  his  shirt,  as  pale 
hjes,  and  frightened  the  maids,  who  were 
J  lip.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
w\\i\i  was  the  matter;  at  length  he  said  he 
he|ard  some  dreadful  noises  over  heady, 
he  was  sure  must  be  made  by  some 
t  pv  evil  spirit;  nay,  he  thought  he  had 
Biething  moving,  though  he  owned  he 


so 
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durst  hardly  lift  up  his  eyes.    He  cowcluj* 
with  declaring,  that  he  would  rather  sit  \ 
all  night  in  the  kitchen  than  go  to  his  roo 
again.     The  maids  were  almost  as  mn 
alarmed  as  hcj  and  did  not  know  what  to  c 
but  the  master,  overhearing  their  talk,  ea 
out  and  insisted  upon  their  accompanying  h  i 
to  the  spot,  in  order  to  search  into  the  afF;  | 
They  all  went  into  the  garret,  and  for  a  wl 
heard  nothing;  when  the  master  ordered 
jcandle  to  be  taken  away,  and  every  od 
keep  quite  still.    Joseph  and  the  maids  s 
close  to  each  other,  and  trembled  every  1 
At  length  a  kind  of  groaning  or  snoring  b  i 
to  be  heard,  which  grew  louder  and  lo 
with  intervals  of  a  strange  sort  of  hi^  m 
^•That's  it!"  whispered  Joseph,  drawing  h 
towards  the  door— the  maids  were  rea 
sink;  and  even  the  farmer  himself  was  a  ii 
disconcerted.    The  noise  seemed  to  com(  \i 
the  rafters  near  the  thatch.    In  a  wl  lil 
glimpse  of  moonlight  shining  through  i  \,  1 
at  the  place,  plainly  discovered  the  sha  Jo 
something  stirring;  and  on  looking  in  (en 
somewhat  like  feathers  were  perceived   »  ' 
farmer  now  began  to  suspect  w  Kat  th   e  < 
lyas;  and  ordering  up  a  short  ladder,  ]  )id 
seph  clia)b  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  bit  \  h 
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the  feole.  This  he  did  rather  umvillingly, 
soon  drew  it  back,  crying  loudly  that  he 
bit.    However,  gathering  courage,  lie  put 
again,  and  pulled  out  a  large  white  owly 
her  at  the  same  time  being  heard  to  fly 
The  cause  of  the  alarm  was  now 
e  clear  enough;  and  poor  Joseph,  after 
heartily  jeered  by  the  maids,  though 
had  been  as  much  frightened  as  he^ 
ked  into  bed  agai^i^  and  the  house  soon 
me  quiet. 

ON  MANUFACTURES. 
Father-^Henry. 
ten.  My  dear  father,  you  observed  the 
•  day  that  We  had  a  great  many  inanufac'^ 
i  in  England.    Pray  what  is  a  Manufae-^ 

fiu  A  Manufacture  is  something  made  by 
nd  of  man.  It  is  derived  from  two  Lat- 
'  f)t  ds,  mawus,  the  hand,  and/acere,  to  make« 
juJ^ctures  are  therefore  opposed  to  pra- 
ter, ns^  whicsh  latter  are  what  the  bounty  of 
^•6  spontaneously  affords  us;  as  fruits,  corn, 
[)h  3. 

'fe  n.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
j  i  orn:   you  have  often  made  me  take  no- 
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tice  how  much  pains  it  costs  the  famer 
plough  his  ground,  and  put  the  seed  in  t] 
earth,  and  keep  it  clear  from  weeds. 

Fa.  Very  true;  but  the  farmer  does  n 
ma^re  the  corn;  he  only  prepares  for  it  a  pro 
er  soil  and  situation,  and  removes  every  hin 
ranee  arising  from  the  hardness  of  the  groun 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  other  plants,  whi 
might  obstruct  the  secret  and  wonderful  p 
cess  of  vegetation;  but  with  the  vegetation 
self  he  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  his  h 
that  draws  out  the  slender  fibres  of  the  r< 
pushes  up  the  green  stalk,  and  by  degrees 
spiky  ear;  swells  the  grain,  and  embrownl 
with  that  rich  tinge  of  tawny  russet,  whichli 
forms  the  husbandman  it  is  time  to  put  iii[: 
sickle:  all  this  operation  is  performed  wit! 
his  care  or  even  knowledge. 

Hen.  Now  then  I  understand;  corn  |i] 
Production^  and  bread  a  Manufacture. 

Fa.  Bread  is  certainly,  in  strictne|s 
speech^  a  Manufacture;  but  we  do  not  in 
eral  apply  the  term  to  any  thing  in  whieh  t 
original  material  is  so  little  changed.  If 
wanted  to  speak  of  bread  philosophical! 
should  say,  it  is  a  preparation  of  corn,   j  ■ 

Hen.  Is  sugar  a  Manufacture?  | 

Fa.  Noj  for  the  same  reason.  Bt^sr 
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icli,  I  do  not  recollect  the  term  being  appli- 
to  any  article  of  food;  I  suppose  from  an 
hsL  that  food  is  of  too  perishable  a  nature, 
l|d  generally  obtained  by  a  process  too  simple 
I  deserve  the  name.    We  say,  therefore,  su- 
r-works,  oil-mills,  chocolate-works;   we  do 
t  say  a  beer-mauHfactory,  but  a  brewery; 
t  this  is  only  a  nicety  of  language,  for  prop- 
ly  all  those  are  manufactories,  if  there  is 
uch  of  art  and  curiosity  in  the  process. 
Hen,  Do  we  say  a  manufactory  of  pictures? 
Fa.  No;  but  for  a  different  reason.   A  pic« 
re,  especially  if  it  belong  to  any  of  the  high" 
kinds  of  painting,  is  an  effort  of  genius.  A 
icture  cannot  be  produced  by  any  given  eom» 
inations  of  canvass  and  colour.     It  is  the 
and,  indeed,  that  executes,  but  the  head  that 
orks.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  not  have 
one,  when  he  was  engaged  to  paint  a  picture, 
nd  hired  workmen,  the  one  to  draw  the  eyes, 
nother  the  nose,  a  third  the  mouth;  the  whole 
must  be  the  painter's  own,  that  particular 
painter's,  and  no  other;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  his  ideas  can  do  his  work.     His  work  is 
therefore  nobler,  of  a  higher  species. 

Hen.  Pray  give  me  an  instance  of  a  man« 
fjfacture. 

Fa.  The  making  of  watches  is  a  manufac- 
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ture:  the  silver,  iron,  gold,  or  whatever  e^^ 
is  used  in  it,  are  productions,  the  material  of 
the  work;  but  it  is  by  the  wonderful  art  t)f 
man  that  they  are  wrought  into  the  number- 
less wheels  and  springs  of  vvhieh  this  compli 
cated  maehine  is  composed. 

Hen^  Then  is  there  not  as  much  art  i 
inaking  a  watch  as  a  picture?  Does  not  th^ 
head  Work? 

Fa*  Certainly  J  in  the  original  invention  d 
watches,  as  much  ot  more,  than  in  paiiitiiig 
but  when  once  invented,  the  art  of  watcii 
making  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  at  mef( 
Mechanical  labour,  which  may  be  exercise( 
by  arty  man  of  common  capacity,  according  t( 
certain  precise  rules^  when  made  familar  t( 
him  by  j^raetiee;    This,  paititiiig  h  tsot. 

Hen.  But,  my  dear  father,  making  of  boofci 
surely  requires  a  great  deal  of  thinking  am 
studyi  and  yet  I  remeniber  the  other  day  a 
dinner  a  gentleman  said  that  Mr.  Pica  hat 
inanufactured  a  large  volume  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

Fa.  It  was  meant  to  conv^iy  a  satirical  re- 
mark on  his  book,  because  it  was  compilec 
from  other  authors,  from  whom  he  had  taker 
a  page  in  one  place,  and  a  page  in  another;  sc 
that  it  was  not  produced  by  the  labour  of  hi.« 
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^n,  but  of  his  hands.     Thus  you  heard 
jr  mother  complain  that  the  London  cream 
i  manufactured^  which  was  a  pointed  and 
cise  way  of  saying  that  the  cream  was  not 
t  it  ought  to  bcj  nor  what  it  pretended  to 
for  cream,  when  genuine,  is  a  pure  pro- 
kion^  but  when  mixed  up  and  adulterated 
h  flour  and  isinglass,  and  I  know  not  what, 
becomes  a  Manufacture.    It  was  as  much 
to  say,  art  has  been  here^  where  it  has  no 
iness;  where  it  is  not  beneficial,  but  hurt- 
.  A  great  deal  of  the  dglicacy  of  language 
ends  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
cific  meaning  of  single  terms,  and  a  nice  at* 
tion  to  their  relative  propriety, 
ffen.  Have  all  nations  manufactures? 
Fa.  All  that  are  in  any  degree  cultivated^ 
t  it  very  often  happens  that  countries  nat* 
ally  the  poorest  have  manufuctures  of  the 
eat  est  extent  and  variety. 
Hen,  Why  so? 

Fa,  For  the  same  reason,  I  apprehend, 
at  individuals,  who  are  rich  without  any  la- 
ur  of  their  own,  are  seldom  so  industrious 
d  jictive  as  those  who  depend  upon  their 

n  exertions;  thus  the  Spaniards,  who  pos- 
ss  the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
orld,  are  in  want  of  many  conveniences  of 
W2 
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lifcj  wliicli  {ire  enjoyed  in  London  and  Amstet* 

dam. 

Hen.  I  (saii  compreliend  tliat|  I  believe  i{ 
my  uncle  Ledger  were  to  fiiid  a  gold  mine 
Under  his  warehoiise^  lie  would  soon  shut  ujf 
shop. 

Fa.  I  believe  so^  It  is  not,  however,  easj 
to  establish  Manufac5tures  in  a  verif  poor  na. 
tioni  they  require  science  and  genius  for  theii 
invention;  art  and  contrivance  for  their  exe^ 
cution;  order,  peace,  and  union,  for  theii 
flourishing^  they  require  a  number  of  men  tfi 
combine  together  in  an  undertaking,  and  te 
prosecute  it  with  the  most  patient  industry 
they  require^  therefor?,  laws  and  govern  men! 
for  their  protection.  If  you  see  extensive 
Manufactures  in  any  nation,  you  may  be  sun 
it  is  a  civilized  nation;  you  may  be  sure  pfop 
erty  is  accurately  ascertained  and  protected 
They  reqiiil*e  great  expenses  for  their  first  es 
tablishment,  cdstly  m4*cliines  for  shortening 
iriariual  labour,  and  money  and  credit  for  pur 
chasing  materials  from  distant  countries 
There  is  not  a  single  manufacture  of  Grea 
Britain  which  does  riot  reqiiire,  in  gome  par 
©r  other  of  its  process,  productions  from  tlw 
different  parts  of  the  globe;  oils,  drugs,  var 
aishj  quicksilver^  and  the  like;  it  requires 
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efore,  ships  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
fi  foreign  nations  to  transport  commodities^ 
exchange  productions.    We  could  not  be 
anufaeturing,  unless  we  were  also  a  com- 
cial  nation.    They  require  time  to  take 
in  any  place,  and  their  excellence  often 
ends  upon  some  nice  and  delicate  circum- 
ee$  a  peculiar  quality,  for  instance,  in  the 
or  water,  or  some  other  local  eircum- 
ee  not  easily  ascertained.    Thus,  I  have 
rd,  that  the  Irish  women  spin  better  than 
English,  because  the  moister  temperature 
heir  climate  makes  their  skin  more  soft 
their  fingers  more  flexible:  thus  again  we 
not  die  so  beautiful  a  scarlet  as  the  French 
though  with  the  same  drugs,  perhaps  on 
unt  of  the  superior  purity  of  their  ain 
though  so  much  is  necessary  for  the  pcr- 
lion  of  the  more  curious  and  complicated 
ufaetures,  ail  nations  possess  those  which 
subservient  to  tlie  common  conveniences 
ife— the  loom  and  the  forge^  particularly, 

the  highest  antiquity. 
Men,  Yes,  I  remember  Hectot  bids  Andro- 
he  return  to  her  apartment,  and  employ 
elf  in  weaving  with  her  maids^  and  I  re-* 
mber  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
jRot,  True^  and  you  likew  ise  remember^  isi 
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an  earlier  period,  the  fine  linen  of  Egyp 
and,  to  go  stili  higher,  the  working  in  braj 
and  iron  is  recorded  of  Tubal  Cain  before  th 
flood. 

Hen.  Which  is  the  most  important,  mam 
factures  or  agriculture? 

jpb.  Agriculture  is  the  most  necessary^ 
cause  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  ma 
should  live;  but  almost  all  the  enjoy  men 
and  comforts  of  life  are  produced  by  man 
factures. 

Ren.  Why  are  we  obliged  to  take  so  mu(  U\ 
pains  to  make  ourselves  comfortable? 

Fa.  To  exercise  our  industry.  Natui 
provides  the  materials  for  man.  She  poui 
out  at  his  feet  a  profusion  of  gems,  meta 
dyes,  plants,  ores,  barks,  stones,  gums,  wa 
marbles,  woods,  roots,  skins,  earths,  and  mi 
erals  of  all  kinds!  She  has  likewise  gi^e  at 
him  tools. 

Hen.  I  did  not  know  that  Nature  gave  i 
tools. 

Fa.  No!  what  are  those  two  instrumen 
you  carry  always  about  with  you,  so  strar 
and  yet  so  flexible,  so  nicely  joiuted,  ai 
branched  out  into  five  long,  taper,  unequal  d 
visions,  any  of  which  may  be  contracted  (  pig 
stretched  out  at  pleasure;  the  extremeties 
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JKeh  have  a  feeling  so  wonderfully  delicate, 
wich  are  strengthened  and  defended  by 

fn? 

Hen.  The  hands. 

iFa.  Yes.    Man  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
tes  in  his  outward  form,  by  means  of  the 
^'Ijid,  as  he  is  in  his  mind  by  the  gifts  of  rea- 
t  ill    rpj^^  trunk  of  the  elephant  comes  per- 
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s  the  newest  to  it  in  its  exquisite  feeling 
flexibility  (it  is,  indeed,  called  his  hand  >, 
Latin),  and  accordingly  that  animal  has 
^ays  been  reckoned  the  wisest  of  brutes, 
len  Nature  gave  man  the  hand,  she  said  to 
b,  ^^exercise  your  ingenuity,  and  work.'' 
soon  as  ever  man  rises  above  the  state  of  a 
'^age,  he  begins  to  contrive  and  to  make 
ngs,  in  order  to  improve  his  forlorn  condi- 
n;  thus  ycu  may  remember  Thomson  repre« 
3'^'  |its  Industry  coming  to  the  poor  shivering 
etch,  and  teaching  him  the  arts  of  life. 

'aught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
ill  by  degress  the  finish'd  fabric  rose: 
noljt'ore  from  his  limbs  the  blood  polluted  fur, 
nd  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warmj, 
*r  bright  in  glossy  silk  and  flowing  lawn. 

Hen.  It  must  require  a  great  deal  of  knowl^ 
Ige,  I  suppose,  for  so  many  curious  works| 
kat  kind  of  knowledge  is  most  necessary |^ 
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Fa.  There  is  not  any  which  may  not  be 
occasionally  employed^  but  the  two  sciences 
which  most  assist  the  manufacturer  are  mcy 
chanics  and  chemistry.  The  one  for  building 
mills,  working  of  mines,  and  in  general  foi 
constructing  wheels,  wedges,  pullies,  &c.  eith* 
er  to  shorten  the  labour  of  man,  by  perforniii 
ing  it  in  less  time,  or  to  perform  what  thd 
^  strength  of  man  alone  could  not  accomplish;^ 
^  the  other  in  fusing  and  working  (Jars,  in  dying 
and  bleaching,  and  extracting  the  virtues  ©f 
^  various  substances  for  particular  uses:  making 
of  soap,  for  instance,  is  a  chemical  operation; 
and  by  chemistry  an  ingenious  gentleman  has 
lately  found  out  a  way  of  bleaclung  a  piece  of 
cloth  in  eight  and  forty  hours,  which  by  the 
common  process  would  have  taken  up  a  great 
many  weeks. — You  have  heard  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  who  died  lately™ 

Hen,  Yes|  I  have  heard  he  was  at  lirst 
only  a  barber,  and  shaved  people  for  a  penny 
a  piece,.  '  ! 

Fa.  He  did  so;  but  having  a  strong  turn 
for  mechauies,  he  invented,  or  at  least  perfect- 
ed, a  machine,  by  which  one  pair  of  hands  «li 
may  do  the  work  of  twenty  or  thirty;  and,  as  coi 
in  this  country  every  one  is  free  to  rise  by 
uieritj  he  acf|uired  th^  largest  fortune  in  the 
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linty,  had  a  great  many  hundreds  of  work- 
n  under  his  orders,  and  had  leave  given 
in  by  the  king  to  put  Sir  before  his  name. 
Hen.  Did  that  do  him  any  good? 
Fa.  It  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  or  he  would 
t  have  accepted  of  it;  and  you  will  allow,  I 
agine*,  that  if  titles  are  used,  it  does  honour 
those  who  bestow  them,  that  they  are  given 
such  as  have  made  themselves  noticed  for 
mething  useful.— Arkwright  used  to  say^ 
at  if  he  had  time  to  perfect  his  inventions, 
would  put  a  fleece  of  wool  into  a  box,  and 
should  come  out  broad-cloth. 
Herio  What  did  he  mean  by  that;  was  there 
y  fairy  in  the  box  to  turn  it  into  broad^cloth 
ith  her  wand? 

Fa.  He  was  assisted  by  the  only  fairies 
at  ever  had  the  power  of  transformation, 
rt  and  Industry:  he  meant  that  he  would 
ntrive  so  many  machines,  wheel  within 
heel,  that  the  combing,  carding,  and  other 
rious  operations,  should  be  performed  by 
echanism,  almost  without  the  hand  of  man. 

Men.  I  think,  if  I  had  not  been  told,  I 
ould  never  liave  been  able  to  guess  that  my 
at  came  off  the  back  of  the  sheep. 

Fa.  You  hardly  would;  but  there  are  maU" 
factures  in  which  the  ma^terial  is  much  more 
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changed  than  in  woollen  cioth.  What  can  ti 
meaner  in  appearance  than  sand  and  ashes 
Would  you  imagine  any  thing  beautiful  couli 
be  mode  out  of  such  a  mixture?  Yet  the  fu 
nace  transforms  this  into  that  transparent 
crystal  we  call  glass,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  sparkling,  more  brilliant,  more  full  of 
lustre.  It  throws  about  the  rays  of  light  as  i( 
it  had  life  and  motion. 

Hen,  There  is  a  glass-shop  in  London, 
which  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  Aladdin'i 
palace. 

Fa.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  person  ignorant  c| 
the  manufacture  were  to  see  one  of  our  capit 
shops,  he  would  think  all  the  treasures  of  Gol' 
conda  were  centered  there,  and  that  ever 
drop  of  cut  glass  was  worth  a  prince's  rai 
som. — Again,  who  would  suppose  on  seein 
the  green  stalks  of  a  plant,  that  it  could  b 
formed  into  a  texture  so  smooth^  so  snowy 
white,  so  firm,  and  yet  so  flexible,  as  to  wrap 
round  the  limbs  and  adapt  itself  to  every 
movement  of  the  body?  Who  would  guess 
this  fibrous  stalk  could  be  made  to  float  in 
such  light  undulating  folds  as  in  our  lawn* 
and  cambrics?  not  less  fine,  we  presume,  thai 
that  transparent  drapery  which  the  Romans 
called  ventus  teMilis^  woven  wind. 
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Men,  I  wonder  liow  any  body  can  spin  such 
fir^e  thread. 

Fa.  Their  fingers  must  have  the  touch  of 
4  spider,  that,  as  Pope  says. 

Feels  at  eack  thread,  and  lives  along*  the  line. 
And  indeed  you  recoilect  that  Arachne  was  a 
spinster.  Lace  is  a  still  liner  production  from 
flax,  and  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  ori^^inal 
material  is  most  improved.  How  many  times 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  ^lax  do  you  think  that 
flax  will  be  worth  when  made  into  lace? 

Hen.  A  great  many  times,  I  suppose* 

Fa.  Flax  at  the  best  hand  is  bought  at 
fourteen  pence  a  pound.  They  make  lace  at 
Valenciennes,  in  French  Flanders,  of  teii 
guineas  a  yard,  I  believe  indeed  higher,  but  we 
will  say  ten  guineas;  this  yard  of  lace  will  weigh 
probably  not  more  than  half  an  ounce:  what  is 
the  value  of  liulf  an  ounce  of  flax?  reckon  it 

Jlen,  It  comes  to  one  farthing  and  three 
quarters  of  a  farthing* 

Fa.  Eighi|  now  tell  me  how  many  timei 
the  original  value  the  lace  is  worlli. 

Iten.  Prodigiousl  it  is  worth  5760  times  ai 
much  as  the  flax  it  is  made  of. 

Fa.  Yet  there  is  another  material  that  m 
still  more  improveable  than  llax^ 

Hen,  What  can  that  be? 
f4 
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Fa*  Iron.  The  price  of  pig-iron  is  teii 
^shilling  a  hundred  weight;  this  is  not  quite 
one  farthing  for  two  ounces;  now  you  have 
seen  some  of  the  beautiful  ciit  steel  that  looks 
like  diamonds. 

Hen,  Yes,  I  have  seeil  buckles,  and  pins, 
and  watch-chains. 

Fa.  Then  you  can  form  an  idea  of  it;  but 
you  have  seen  only  the  most  commoti  sorts. 
There  was  a  chain  made  at  Woodstock,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  sent  to  France,  which  weigh- 
ed only  two  onnces,  and  cost  IToL  Calcu- 
late how  many  times  that  had  increased  its 
value. 

Hen.  Amazing!  It  was  worth  163,000 
limes  the  value  of  the  iron  it  was  made  of. 

Fa.  That  is  what  manufactures  can  do; 
here  man  is  a  kind  of  creator,  and  like  the 
great  Creator,  he  may  please  himself  with  his 
work,  and  say  it  is  good.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned manufacture,  too,  that  of  steel,  the 
English  have  the  honour  of  excelling  all  the 
world. 

Hen.  What  are  the  chief  manufactures  of 
England.^ 

Fa,  We  have  at  present  a  greater  variety 
than  I  can  pretend  to  enumerate,  but  our  sta- 
ple manufa€tuj:e  is  woollen  cloth.  England 
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I  ibdunds  in  fine  pastures  and  extensive  downs^ 

i  ivhich  feed  great  numbers  of  sheep;  hence  our 
vool  has  always  been  a  valuable  article  of 

j  jrade;  but  we  did  not  always  know  how  to 
vork  it.  We  used  to  sell  it  to  the  Flemish 
\v  Lombards,  who  wrought  it  into  cloth;  till 
» the  year  1326,  Edward  the  Third  invited 

j  iome  Flemish  weavers  over  to  teach  us  the  art; 
ut  there  was  not  much  made  in  England  till 
fie  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Manchester 
ind  Birmingham  are  towns  which  have  arisen 
>  great  consequence  from  small  beginnings, 

I  llmost  within  the  mertiory  of  old  men  now  liv- 
ig;  the  first  for  cotten  and  muslin  goods,  the 
5cond  for  cutlery  and  bard  ware,  in  which 
e  at  this  moment  excel  all  Europe.  Of  late 
ears,  too,  carpets,  beautiful  as  fine  tapestry^ 
jave  been  fabricated  in  this  country.  Our 
ocks  and  watches  are  greatly  esteemed, 
he  earthen-ware  plates  and  dishes,  which  we 
1  use  in  common,  and  the  elegant  set  for  the 
a-table,  ornamented  with  musical  instru- 
ents,  which  we  admired  in  our  visit  yester<« 
ly,  belong  to  a  very  extensive  manufactory, 
e  seat  of  which  is  at  Burslem  in  Stafford- 
lire.  The  principal  potteries  there  belong 
one  person,  an  excellent  chymist,  and  a  man 
great  taste;  he,  in  conjunction  with  another 
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man  of  taste  who  is  since  dead,  has  made  oiir 
t?Iay  more  valuable  than  the  finest  porcelain  of 
China.  He  has  moulded  it  into  all  the  forms 
4  ©f  grace  and  beauty  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
III  the  precious  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Etruj- 
can  artists.  In  the  more  common  articles  he 
has  penciled  it  with  the  most  elegant  designs, 
shaped  it  into  shelves  and  leaves,  twisted  it 
into  wicker  work,  and  trailed  the  ductile  foli- 
age round  the  light  basket.  He  has  filled  our 
cabinets  and  chimney-pieces  with  uros,  lamps, 
and  vases,  on  which  are  lightly  traced,  with 
the  purest  simplicity,  the  fine  forms  and  float- 
ing draperies  of  Herculaneum.  In  short,  he 
has  given  to  our  houses  a  classic  air,  and  li as 
made  every  saloon  and  every  diniiig-roaoi 
schools  of  taste.  I  should  add  that  there  is  a 
great  demraid  abroad  for  this  elegaut  inann- 
facture.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has  had  some 
magnificent  services  of  it;  and  the  oilier  day 
one  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  intended 
as  a  present  from  him  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  which  cost  a  thousand  pounds.  Borne 
morning  you  shall  go  through  the  rooms  in  the 
London  warehouse* 

Hen*  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  manu- 
factures, now  you  have  told  me  such  curious 
things  about  them. 
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^a.  You  will  do  well!  there  is  much  more 
tainment  to  a  cultivated  roind  in  seeing  a 
h?de,  than  in  many  a  fashionable  diver- 
Iwhich  young  people  half  ruin  themselves 
Itend.  in  the  mean  time  I  will  give  you 
account  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  them^ 
h  is  paper. 

fen.  Pray  do,  my  dear  father. 

b.  It  shall  be  left  for  another  evenings 

ver^  for  it  is  now  late.   Good  night. 
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THE  FLYING  FISH.  W 

The  Flying  Fish,  says  the  fable,  had  ori 
inally  no  wings,  but  being  of  an  ambitious  a 
discontented  temper,  she  repined  at  being 
ways  confined  to  the  waters,  and  wished 
soar  in  the  air.  "If  I  could  fly  like  the  bir  l 
said  she,  "I  should  not  only  see  more  of  t 
beauties  of  nature,  but  I  should  be  able  to 
cape  from  those  fish  which  are  continue 
pursuing  me,  and  which  render  my  life  mil  " 
able."  She  therefore  petitioned  ^upiter  fo 
pair  of  wings:  and  immediately  she  percei\ 
her  fins  to  expand.  They  suddenly  grew 
the  length  of  her  whole  body,  and  became 
the  same  time  so  strong  as  to  do  the  office  o 
pinion.  She  was  at  first  much  pleased  w 
her  new  powers,  and  looked  with  an  air 
disdain  on  all  her  former  companions;  but 
soon  perceived  herself  sxposed  to  new  dange 
When  flying  in  the  air,  she  was  incessan 
pursued  by  the  Tropic  bird,  and  the  Aibatri 
and  when  for  safety  she  dropped  into  tiie  ^ 
ter,  she  was  so  fatigued  with  her  flight,  tl 
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lis  less  able  than  ever  to  escape  fromlier 
ieniies,  the  fish.  Finding 'herself  more 
py  than  before,  she  now  begged  of  Jiipi» 
jrecal  his  present^  but  Jupiter  said  to 
twhen  I  gave  you  your  wings,  I  well 
!  they  w  ould  prove  a  curse;  but  your 
iand  restless  disposition  deserved  this 
^ointment.  Now,  therefore,  what  you 
Id  as  a  favour,  keep  as  a  punishmentP- 


A  LESSON  IN 

IE  ART  OF  DISTINGUISHING, 

Come  hither,  Charles;  what  is  that  yon 
'azing  in  the  meadow  before  you? 
It  is  a  horse. 
Whose  horse  is  it? 

I  do  not  know;  I  never  saw  it  before. 
How  do  you  know  it  is  a  horse,  if  you 
saw  it  before? 

,  Because  it  is  like  other  horses. 

Are  aU  hordes  alike^  then? 
.Yes. 

i  If  they  are  all  alike^  I^ow  do  you  know 

orse  from  another? 

•  They  are  not  quite  alike. 
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jP.  But  they  are  so  much  alike,  that  y 
can  easily  distinguish  a  horse  from  a  eov/? 

C.  Yes,  indeed. 

jF.  Or  from  a  cabbage? 

C  A  horse  from  a  cabbage!  yes,  surely 
can. 

F.  Very  well;  then  let  us  see  if  you 
tell  how  a  horse  dilfers  from  a  cabbage? 
C.  Very  easily;  a  horse  is  alive. 
F.  True;  and  how  is  every  thing  calljj 
which  is  alive? 

C  I  believe  all  things  that  are  alive  a 
called  animals, 

F.  Right;  but  can  you  tell  me  what 
horse  and  a  cabbage  are  alike  in?  I 
C  Nothing,  I  believe.  I 
F,  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  t| 
slenderest  moss  that  grows  upon  the  wall! 
like  the  greatest  man  or  the  highest  angel,  I 
C.  Because  God  made  them.  I 
K  Yes;  and  how  do  you  call  every  thil 
that  is  made?  I 
C.  A  creature,  I 
F.  A  horse  then  is  a  creature,  but  a  ll 
ing  creature;  that  is  to  say,  an  animal.  I 
C,  And  a  cabbage  is  a  dead  creature;  td 
thq  difference.  I 


alive 
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K  Not  so,  neither;  nothing  is  dead  that 
never  been  alive. 

C-  What  must  I  call  it  then,  if  it  is  nei- 
^  dead  nor  alive? 

\F.  An  inanimate  creature;  there  is  the 
mate  and  inanimate  creation.  Plants, 
les,  metals,  are  of  the  latter  class;  horses 
|)ng  to  the  former. 

C.  But  the  gardener  told  me  some  of  my 
ijcii   bages  were  dead,  and  some  were  alive. 
F*  Very  true.  Plants  have  a  vegetative  life, 
rinciple  of  growth  and  decay;  this  is  com- 
[1  to  them  with  all  organized  bodies;  but 
wl}  y  have  not  sensation,  at  least  we  do  not 
>w  they  have — they  have  not  life,  there- 
L  in  the  sense  in  which  animals  enjoy  it. 
C.  A  horse  is  called  an  animal,  then. 
F.  Yes;  but  a  salmon  is  an  animal,  and  so 
L  sparrow;  how  will  you  distinguish  a  horse 
mi  these? 

C.  A  salmon  lives  in  the  water,  and  swiins; 
parrow  Hies,  and  lives  in  the  air. 
F.  I  think  a  salmon  could  not  walk  upon 
ground,  even  if  it  could  live  out  of  the  wa- 

C.  No,  indeed;  it  has  no  legs. 
F.  And  a  bird  would  not  gallop  like  a 
rse. 


r4 
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C.  No;  it  would  hop  away  upon  its  twc 
slender  legs. 

F.  How  many  legs  has  a  horse? 

C.  Four. 

F.  And  an  ox? 

€.  Four  likewise^ 

F.  And  a  camel? 

C.  Four  still. 

F.  Do  you  knovv  any  iinirtials  which  li? 
ijpon  the  earth  that  have  not  fonr  legs? 

C,  I  think  not;  they  have  ail  four  leg 
Except  worms  and  insects,  and  such  things; 

F.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  what  an  ai 
imal  is  called  that  has  four  legs;  you  have 
In  your  little  books. 

C.  A  quadruped* 

F,  A  horSe  then  is  a  quadruped:  by  Ih 
we  distinguish  hiui  from  birds,  fishes j  and  i 
i?iects. 

C*  Aiid  from  men. 

F.  True;  but  if  you  had  been  talking 
bbut  bird«9,  yoii  would  not  hav6  found  it 
tmy  to  distinguish  them^ 

C.  How  sol  a  man  is  nbt  at  all  like  a  bii 
F.  Yet  an  ancient  philosopher  could  fi 
iio  way  to  distinguish  them,  but  by  calli 
man  a  two-legged  animal  without  feather  So 
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I  think  he  was  very  silly;  tliey  are  not 
I  alike,  though  they  have  both  two  legs. 

Another  ancient  philosopher,  called 
l^nes,  was  of  your  opinion.    He  stript  a 
f  his  feathers,  and  turned  him  into  the 
|i  where  Plato,  that  was  his  name,  was 
ing,  and  said.  Here  is  Plato's  man  for 


cktjjj?.   I  M'ish  I  had  been  th^re,  I  should 

aughed  very  much, 
ir  ifli  Probably.  Before  ^ve  laugh  at  others^ 
iD»s,Hrer,  let  us  see  what  We  eaii  do  oiirseh  es, 
am  ave  not  yet  fouiid  any  tiling  which  will 
jguish  a  horse  froi!i  an  elephant,  or  from 
way  rat. 

Oj  that  is  easy  enough.  An  elephant 
y  large,  and  a  rat  is  very  Smail^  a  horse 
Iher  large  nor  small. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  look  what  is 
d  on  the  skirt  of  your  coat. 
It  is  a  butterfly;  wha-t  a  prodigious 
one!  1  never  sa\V  such  a  one  before. 
Is  it  lai'ger  than  a  rat,  think  you? 
No,  that  it  is  not. 

Yet  ydu  called  the  butterfly  large,  and 
ailed  the  rat  smalL 
^ J  .  It  is  very  large  for  a  butterfly. 


have 
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F,  It  is  so.  You  see,  therefore,  that  largi 
and  small  are  relative  terms. 

C,  I  do  not  well  understand  that  phrase. 

F*  It  means  that  they  have  no  precise  am 
determinate  signification  iu  themselves,  bu 
are  applied  differently,  according  to  the  otlie 
ideas  which  you  join  with  them,  and  the  dil 
ferent  positions  in  which  you  view  them.  Thi 
hutterflj,  therefore,  is  large^  compared  witi 
those  of  its  own  species,  and  small  compare 
with  many  other  species  of  animsls.  Be^idej 
there  is  no  circumstance  which  varies  mor 
than  the  size  of  individuals.  If  you  were! 
give  an  idea  of  a  horse  from  its  size,  y 
would  certainly  say  it  was  much  bigger  tl 
a  dog;  yet  if  you  take  the  smallest  Shetl 
horse,  and  the  largest  Irish  grey-hound, 
will  find  them  very  much  upon  a  par;  si 
therefore,  is  not  a  circumstance  by  which  j 
can  accurately  distinguish  one  animal  f|( 
another;  nor  yet  his  colour. 

C.  No;  there  are  black  bor«es,  and  U 
and  white,  and  piej^. 

F*  But  you  have  not  seen  that  variety 
colours  in  a  hare,  for  instance. 

C.  No,  a  hare  is  always  brown. 

F.  Yet  if  you  were  to  depend  upon  tl 
eircnmstancej  you  would  not  convey  the  i( 


If. 

in 

fed 
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hare  to  a  mountaineer,  or  an  inhabitant 
beria;  for  he  sees  them  white  as  snow, 
itiust,  therefore,  find  out  some  eirciimstaii- 
hat  do  not  change  like  size  and  colour, 
[  niay  add  shape,  though  they  are  not  so . 
lus,  nor  perhaps  so  striking.  Look  at 
set  of  quadrupeds;  are  they  all  alike? 

No;  some  have  long  taper  claws,  and 
have  thick  clumsy  feet  without  claws. 
*  The  thick  feet  are  horny;   are  they 

Yes,  I  recollect  they  are  called  hoofs. 
And  the  feet  that  are  not  covered  with 
and  are  divided  into  claws,  are  called 
ited^  from  digitus^  a  finger;  because  they 
arted  like  fingers.  Here,  then,  we  have 
rand  division  of  qdadrupcds  into  hoofed 
digitated.  Of  which  division  is  th« 
? 

He  is  hcfofed^ 

There  are  a  greiat  many  dilFerent  kindsf 

ses;  did  you  ever  know  one  that  was  not 

p 

No,  never. 

Do  you  think  we  run  emy  haasard  of  a 
er  telling  us.  Sir,  horses  are  hoofed  in- 
n  your  country,  but  in  mine,  which  is  in 
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a  different  climate,  and  where  we  feed  thej 
differently^  they  have  claws? 

C  Noj  I  dare  say  not. 

JP.  Then  we  have  got  something  to  oi 
purpose;  a  circumstance  easily  marked,  whic 
always  belongs  to  the  animal,  under  every  vi 
nation  of  situation  or  treatment.  But  ani 
is  hoofed,  and  so  is  a  sheep;  we  must  disti 
guish  still  farther.  You  have  often  stood  | 
I  suppose,  while  the  smith  was  shoeing 
horse.    What  kind  of  a  hoof  has  he? 

O.  It  is  round,  and  all  in  one  piece. 

jP.  And  is  that  of  an  ox  so? 

C  No,  it  is  divided. 

F.  A  horse,  then,  is  not  only  hoofed, 
whole-hoofed.    Now  how  many  quadrupe«[ 
you  think  there  are  in  the  world  that|||| 
whole-hoofed?  I 

C.  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  |,p 

F,  There  are,  among  all  animals  tha  ^ 
are  acquainted  with,  either  in  this  countr 
in  any  other,  only  the  horse,  the  ass,  ant 
zebra,  which  is  a  species  of  wild  ass.  I  ||| 
therefore,  you  see  we  have  nearly  accomp 
ed  our  purpt-se;  we  have  only  to  distim 
him  from  the  ass. 

That  is  easily  done,  I  believe;  I  sJ  j 

! 
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'  sorry  if  any  body  could  mistake  my  little 
i  be  for  an  ass. 

I  F*  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  as  you  im- 
Ine;  the  eye  readily  distinguishes  them  by 
i  air  and  general  appearance,  but  naturalists 
^e  been  rather  puzzled  to  fix  upon  any  spe- 
c  dilFerence,  which  may  serve  the  purpose 

a  definition.  Some  have,  therefore,  fixed 
m  the  ears,  others  on  the  mane  and  tail, 
dat  kind  of  ears  has  an  ass? 

C  O,  very  long  clumsy  ears.    Asses'  ears 
)  always  laughed  at. 
And  the  horse? 

C.  The  horse  has  small  ears,  nicely  turned, 
1  upright. 

F,  And  the  mane,  is  there  no  difference 
jre? 

1  C»  The  horse  has  a  fine  long  flowing  mane^ 
i  ass  has  hardly  any. 

F.  And  the  tailj  is  it  not  fuller  of  hair  in 
5  horse  than  in  the  ass? 

C.  Yes;  the  ass  has  only  a  few  long  hairs 
the  end  of  his  tail;  but  the  horse  has  a  long 
shy  tail,  when  it  is  not  cut. 

F.  Which,  by  the  way,  it  is  pity  it  ever 

tuld.  Now,  then  observe  what  particulars 
have  got.  A  horse  is  an  animal  of  the  quad^ 
)ei  kindy  whole-hoofed^  with  short  ei^ect  ears^ 
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a  flowing  mane^  and  a  tail  covered  in  everf 
part  with  long  hairs.  No^V  is  there  any  othet 
animal,  think  you,  vi  the  wortd$  that  answer^ 
these  particulars? 

C  1  do  not  know;  this  does  not  tell  us  t 
great  deal  about  him. 

F.  And  yet  it  tells  us  enough  to  distinguish 
him  from  all  the  different  tribes  ofthecreaj 
tion  which  we  are  acquainted  with  in 
part  of  the  earth.    Do  you  know  now  what 
We  have  been  making?  ,gj 

C.  What?  , 

F.  A  Definition.    It  is  the  Wsiriess  of 
a  definition  to  distinguish  precisely  the  thing 
defined  from  every  other  thitig,  and  to  do  it  ig 
as  few  ternis  as  possible^    Its  object  is  to  sep.  jj 
arate  the  subject  of  definition,  first,  from  thos^ 
with  which  it  has  only  a  general  resemblance^  jjg 
then,  from  those  which  agree  with  it  in  a  grea  ( 
ter  variety  of  particulars;  and  sd  on.  till  bj 
constantly  throwing  out  all  which  have  noi  ^[ 
the  qualities  we  have  taken  notice  of,  W6  come  j 
at  length  to  the  individual  or  the  species  W(  j^. 
wish  to  ascertaiii.    It  is  a  kind  of  chase,  aB(  ( 
resembles  the  manner  of  hunting  insoriie  coun  5^ 
tries,  where  they  first  enclose  a  very  larg  j. 
circle  with  their  dogs,  nets,  and  horses;  ant  ^ 
then,  by  degrees,  draw  tljeir  toils  closer  aB( 
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$er,  driving  their  game  before  them  till  if 
it  length  brought  into  so  narrow  a  coijipass, 
t  the  sportsmen  htive  nothing  tp  do  but  U\ 
|ck  down  their  prey, 

C.  Ji|st  as  we  Iiave  been  hunting  this  horse, 
at  last  we  held  him  fast  by  his  ears  an4 
tail. 

F.  I  should  observe  to  you,  that  in  the  de« 
ion  naturalists  give  of  a  horse,  it  is  gcner^ 

mentioned  that  he  has  six  cutting  teeth  in 
hjaw;  because  this  circumstance  of  the 
h  has  been  found  a  very  convenient  one 
ehar£^cterising  large  classes:  but  as  it  is  not 
Dlutely  necessary  here,  I  have  omitted  it| 
[^iinition  being  the  more  perfect  the  fewer 
tieulars  you  make  use  of,  provided  you  can 

with  certainty  from  those  particulars,  The 
»ct  so  characterised  ijiust  be  this,  ai^id  no . 
er  whatever. 

But,  papa,  if  I  had  never  seen  a  horse^ 
lauld  not  know  what  kind  of  auimal  it  wsis 
tliis  definition. 

i*V  I^et  us  hear,  th^n,  how  you  would  givf 
an  idea  of  a  horsje. 

C.  I  would  say  it  was  a  fine  large  prancing 
ftture,  with  slender  legs  and  an  arched  neck^ 

B a  sleek  smooth  skint,  and  a  tail  that  sweeps 
ground,  and  that  he  snorts  and  neighs  ver^^ 
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loud,  and  tosses  his  head,  and  runs  as  swift  as, 
the  wind. 

F,  I  think  you  learned  some  verses  upom 
the  horse  in  your  last  lesson:  repeat  them. 

C.  The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling 
ground; 

Pamper'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides. 

And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides; 

His  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies; 

His  mane  dishevel'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies; 

He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 

And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again.  "fjjj^l 

pope's  HOMER^Hp 

JP.  You  have  said  very  well^  but  this  is  not 
a  Befinition^  it  is  a  Description.  ! 

C  What  is  the  difference? 

F.  A  description  is  intended  to  give  you  j 
lively  picture  of  an  object,  as  if  you  saw  it 
it  ought  to  be  very  full.    A  definition  giv^  «, 
no  picture  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it;  i 
rather  tells  you  what  its  subject  is  not,  thai 
vvhat  it  is,  by  giving  you  such  clear  specifi  h 
marks,  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  eonfouni  a 
it  with  any  thing  else;  and  hence  it  is  of  th  f^^ 
greatest  use  in  throwing  things  into  classes  Ho 
We  have  a  great  many  beautiful  deeriptiou  M 
from  ancient  authors  so  loosely  worded  th«  ?' 
we  cannot  certainly  tell  what  animals  ai 
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t  by  them;  whereas  if  they  had  given  us 
^ons,  three  lines  would  have  ascertained 
bieaning. 

I  I  like  a  description  best,  papa, 
i  Perhaps  so;  I  believe  I  should  have 
the  same  at  your  age.  Remember,  how- 
that  nothing  is  more  useful  than  to  learn 
tn  ideas  with  precision,  and  to  express 
with  accuracy:  I  have  not  given  you  a 
tion  to  teach  you  what  a  horse  is,  but  to 
you  to  think. 


THE  PHENIX  AND  DOVE. 

PHENIX,  who  had  long  inhabited  the 
•y  deserts  of  xlrabia,  once  flew  so  near 
ibitation^  of  men  as  to  meet  with  a  tame 

who  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  with  wings 
ded,  fondly  brooding  over  her  young  ones, 
she  expected  her  mate,  who  was  forag- 
road  to  procure  them  food.  The  Phenix, 
L  kind  of  insulting  compassion,  said  to 

Poor  bird,  how  much  I  pity  thee!  con- 
:o  a  single  spot,  and  sunk  in  domestic 
thou  art  continually  employed  either  in 

eggs  or  in  providing  for  thy  brood;  and 
xhaustest  thy  life  and  strength  in  per- 
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petuating  a  feeble  and  defenceless  race, 
to  myself,  I  liye  exempt  from  toil,  care, 
misfortiine.    I  feed  upon  i^otliing  less  precii 
than  rich  gums  and  spices;  I  fly  through 
trackless  regions  of  the  air,  and  when  I 
seen  by  men,  am  gazed  at  with  curiosity 
astonishment;  J  have       one  to  controul 
range,  no  one  to  provide  for;  and  when  I  Ji 
fulfilled  my  five  cenjturies  of  life,  and  seen 
J  evolutions  of  ages,  I  rather  vanish  than 
and  a  successor,  without  my  care,  spring 
from  my  ashes,    I  am  £|<n  image  of  the  j 
sun  whom  I  adore;  and  glory  in  being, 
him,  single  and  alo^e,  ^nd  Jiaying  no 
noss." 

The  Dove  replied,  "  O  Phenix,  I  pity 
much  mojre  than  thou  affectest  to  pity  I 
What  plejjisure  canst  thou  enjoy,  who 
forlorn  and  solitary  in  a  trackless  and 
pled  desert;  who  hast  no  mate  to  caressll 
no  young  ones  to  excite  thy  tenderness  aol 
\yard  thy  ca-res,  no  kindred,  no  society  anil 
thy  fellows-    Not  long  life  only,  but  in 
tality  itself  would  b^  a  curse,  if  it  were 
bestowed  on  such  uncomfortable  terms, 
my  part,  I  know  that  my  life  will  be 
and  therefore  I  employ  jit  in  raising  a  ni 
pus  posterity,  and  in  opening  my  heart 
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sweets  uf  domestic  happiness.    I  am  be- 
ed  by  my  partner;  I  am  dear  to  man;  and 
11  le^ve  marks  behind  me  that  I  have  lived, 
to  the  sun,  to  vvhonn  thou  hast  presumed  to 
ipare  thyself,  that  glorious  being  is  so  to* 
y  different  from,  and  so  infinitely  superior 
[all  the  creatures  upon  earth,  that  it  does 
f  become  us  to  liken  ourselves  to  him,  or  to 
ermine  upoji  the  manner  of  his  existence^ 
e  obyiojis  difference,  however,  tjiou  mayest 
ark;  Uiiat  the  sun,  thoqgh  alone,  by  Jji^  pro- 
c  hej^t,  produces  ail  things,  and  tho^gji  he 
nes  so  high  above  our  heads,  gives  us  reason 
ery  moment  to  bless  his  beams;  whereas 
lou,  swelling  with  thy  imaginary  greatness, 
eair.est  away  a  long  period  of  existence, 
ally  ypid  of  comfort  and  usefulness," 
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F.  I  %yiLL  nowj  as  I  promised,  give  ypu  an 
icount  of  the  elegant  and  useful  manufacture 
Paper y  the  basis  of  which  i^  itself  a  manur 
-cture.  This  delicate  ^n4  beautiful  sub- 
jtanee  is  made  from  the  meanest  and  most 
iisgusting  materials,  from  old  rags,  which 
S|v^  passed  from  pn^  ppor  person  to  anotlji«r|, 
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and  at  length  have  perhaps  dropped  in  tuit^ 
from  the  child  of  the  beggar.  These  are  eai 
fully  picked  up  from  dunghillsj  or  boug] 
from  servants  by  Jews,  who  make  it  their 
siness  to  go  about  and  collect  them.  Thi 
sell  them  to  the  rag-merchant,  who  gives  froj 
two-pence  to  four-pence  a  pound,  accordii 
to  their  quality;  and  he,  when  he  has  got 
sufficient  quantity^  disposes  of  them  to  the  o 
ner  of  the  paper-milL  He  gives  ihem  first  tfl|l 
women  to  sort  and  pick,  agreeably  to  their  diiBesi 
ferent  degrees  of  fineness:  they  also  witb  a! 
knife  cut  out  carefully  all  the  seams,  whish, 
they  throw  into  a  basket  for  other  purpose 
they  then  put  them  into  the  dusting-engine,  a  k 
large  circular  wire  sieve,  from  whence  they  re- 
ceive some  degree  of  cleansing.  The  rags  are 
then  conveyed  to  the  mill.  Here  they  were 
formerly  beat  to  pieces  with  vast  hammers, 
which  rose  and  fell  continually  with  a  most 
tremendous  noise,  that  was  heard  from  a  great 
distance.  But  now  they  put  the  rags  into  a 
large  trough  or  cistern,  into  which  a  pipe  of 
clear  spring  water  is  constantly  flowing.  In 
this  cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder,  about  two 
feet  long,  set  thick  round  with  rows  of  iron 
spikeii,  standing  as  near  as  they  can  to  one  a- 
HQtJier  without  tQUching.    At  the  bottom  of 
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jugh  there  are  corresponding  rows  of 
j  The  cylinder  is  made  to  whirrrouinl 
leoiieeivable  rapidity,  and  with  these 
\ih  rends  and  tears  the  cloth  in  every 
5  direction;  till,  by  the  assistance  of 
iter,  which  continually  flows  through 
itern,  it  is  thoroughly  masticatedj  and 
[  to  a  fine  pulp;  and  by  the  same  piM)- 
its  impurities  are  cleansed  away,  and 
stored  to  its  original  whiteness.  This 
takes  about  six  hours.  To  improve 
our  they  then  put  in  a  little  smalt, 
^ives  it  a  bluish  cast,  which  all  paper 
re  or  less:  the  French  paper  has  less 
lan  ours.  This  fine  pulp  is  next  put 
iopper  of  warm  water.  It  is  the  snb^ 
)f  paper,  but  the  form  must  now  be  giv- 
[br  this  purpose  they  use  a  mould.  It 
I  of  wire,  strong  one  way,  and  crossed 
ner.  This  mould  they  just  dip  hori- 
j  into  the  copper,  and  take  it  out  again, 
i  little  wooden  frame  on  the  edge,  by 
af  which  it  retains  as  much  of  the  pulp 
janted  for  the  thickness  of  the  sheet, 
s  superfluity  runs  off  through  the  inter- 
)f  the  wires.  Another  man  instantly 
s  it,  opens  the  frame,  and  turns  out  the 
jet,  which  Jias  now  shape,  but  not  coa^ 
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sistenee,  upon  soft  felt,  which  is  placed  on  t 
ground  to  receive  it.    On  that  is  placed  aiiot 
er  piece  of  felt,  and  then  another  sheet  off 
per,  and  so  on  till  they  have  made  a  pile 
forty  or  fifty.    They  are  then  pressed  witl 
large  screw-press,  moved  by  a  long  kt 
which  forcibly  squeezes  the  water  out  of 
and  gives  them  in^mediate  consistence.  JBa 
is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  to  be  done^Bl 
felts  are  taken  off  and  thrown  on  one  sij^Bt 
the  paper  on  the  other,  from  whence  itiHi 
terously  taken  up  with  an  instrument 
form  of  a  T,  three  sheets  at  a  time^  an^Be 
en  lines  to  dry,    There  it  hangs  for  a  wBna 
ten  days,  which  likewise  further  whjit^Uie 
ai^d  any  knots  and  roughnesses  it  majHrs 
are  picked  off  carefully  by  t}ie  ^omen,|Bial 
then  sized.    Size  is  a  kind  of  glue;  an4 
out  this  preparation  the  paper  >i  ould  no 
ink;  it  would  ruii  aijd  blot,  as  you  see 
on  grey  paper.    The  sheets  ^re  just  d  m 
Into  the  size  an«l  taken  out  agi^in.  Th^ 
degree  of  sizing  is  a  matter  of  nicety, 
can  only  be  known  by  experience*  The 
then  hung  up  again  to  dry,  and  when  dr 
0U  to  the  fiuishing-room,  where  they  a 
^mined  anew,  pressed  in  the  dry  p; 
F/Jnieh  skives  fhem  their  last  gloss  and  sr 
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Counted  up  into  quires,  made  tip  in 
and  sent  to  the  stationer's,  from  whom 
e  it,  after  he  has  folded  it  again  and 
edges^  some  too  he  makes  to  shine  like 
by  glossing  it  with  hot  plates.  The 
process  of  paper-making  takes  about 
reeks* 

It  is  a  Very  eurioUs  process  indeed.  1 
Imost  scruple  for  the  future  to  blacken 
of  paper  with  a  careless  scrawl,  now 
how  much  pains  it  costs  to  make  it  go 
nd  beautiful. 
It  is  true  that  thefe  is  hardly  any  thing 
with  so  much  waste  and  profusion  as 
anufacture;  w^e  should  thiiik  ourselves 
d  in  the  use  of  it,  if  we  Might  not  tear, 
se,  and  destroy  it  in  a  thousand  waysj 
t  it  is  really  astonishing  from  whence 
enough  can  be  procured  to  answer  s& 
demand.    As  to  the  coarse  brown  pa- 
of  which  an  astonishing  quantity  is  used 
ry  shopkeeper  in  packages,  &c.  these 
ade  chiefly  of  oakum,  that  is,  eld  hemp- 
es.    A  fine  pjiper  is  made  in  China  of 

.  I  have  heard  lately  of  woven  paperj 
what  is  thatt^  ihey  cannot  weave  pvapen 
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F.  Your  question  is  very  natural,  J] 
der  to  answer  it,  I  must  desire  you  to  ti 
sheet  of  common  paper,  and  hold  it  up  ag^ 
the  light.    Do  not  you  see  marks  in  it?  | 

H.  1  see  a  great  many  white  lines  rui 
along  lengthways,  like  ribs,  and  smaller 
cross  them.    I  see,  too,  letters  and  the 
of  a  crown. 

jP.  These  are  all  the  marks  oiP  the 
the  thickness  of  the  wire  prevents  so  mui 
the  pulp  lying  upon  the  sheet  in  those  plj 
consequently  wherever  the  wires  are,  thi 
per  is  thinner,  and  you  see  the  light  th 
more  readily,  which  gives  that  appearani 
white  lines.  The  letters  too  are  worki 
the  wire,  and  are  the  maker's  name.  No^ 
prevent  these  lines,  which  take  off  froi 
beauty  of  the  paper,  particularly  of  dra^ 
paper,  there  have  been  lately  used  mouli 
brass  wire  exceeding  fine,  of  equal  thicki 
aad  woven  or  latticed  one  within  another; 
marks,  therefore,  of  these  are  easily  pr 
out,  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible;  if  you  loo] 
this  sheet  you  will  see  it  is  quite  smooth. 

H.  It  is  so. 

F*  I  should  mention  to  you,  that  there 
a  discovery  very  lately  made,  by  which  th 
©an  make  paper  equal  to  any  in  whiteness, 
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barsest  browa  rags,  and  even  of  dyed  cot- 
which  they  have  till  now  been  obliged 
"ow  by  for  inferior  purposes.    This  is  by 
)s  of  manganese,  a  sort  of  mineral,  and 
f  vitriol;  a  mixture  of  which  they  just 
through  the  pulp,  while  it  is  in  water, 
itherwise  i{  would  burn  it,  and  in  an  in- 
I  it  discharges  the  colours  of  the  dyed 
s,  and  bleaches  the  brown  to  a  beautiful 
ness. 

That  is  like  what  you  told  me  before 
eaching  cloth  in  a  few  hours. 
\  It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  same  dls- 
ry.  The  paper  made  of  these  brown  rags 
kewise  more  valuable,  from  being  very 
h  and  strong,  almost  like  parchment. 
When  was  the  making  of  paper  found 

.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  but  probably  in 
fourteenth  century.  The  invention  has 
of  almost  equal  consequence  to  litera- 
as  that  of  printing  itself;  and  shews  how 
arts  and  sciences,  like  children  of  the 
e  family,  mutually  assist  and  bring  fpr* 
d  each  other* 
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THE  TWO  ROBBERS 

^tehe'-^ Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tenu  Guards^ 
man  'with  a  fierce  couniendnce,  chained  and  fettered 
brought  before  hiifU 

Mex.  What,  art  thou  the  Thracjian  rot 
!)er,  of  whose  exploits  I  have  heard  s6  mue| 

Mdb.  I  am    Thraeiaii,  and  a  soldier. 

A.  A  soldier! — a  theif,  a  plunderer,  an| 
iiassin!  the  pest  of  the  coiintrj!  I  could 
^ur  thy  coutage,  hut  I  niust  detest  and  pmi 
thy  Crimes. 

R.  What  hate  I  done,  6f  which  you 
Complain? 

•4.  Hast  thoii  not  set  at  defiance  my  i 
thority,  violated  the  piiblic  peace,  and  pa& 
thy  life  in  injuritig  the  persons  and  propertfl 

thy  fellow  subjects? 

R.  Alexander!  I  am  your  captive— -I  mu 
hear  what  you  please  td  say,  and  endure  wl 
you  please  to  inflict.  But  my  soul  is  unca| 
quired;  and  if  I  reply  at  all  to  your  reproad 
«8, 1  Ivill  reply  like  a  free  man.  f| 

•is  Speak  freely.  Faf  be  it  from  me 
take  tW  advantage  of  my  pdwer  to  silen 
those  with  whom  I  deign  to  converse! 

j^.  i  must  then  answer  your  question 
another^    Hovr  have  you  passed  your  life? 
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Like  a  hero.  Ask  fame,  and  she  will 
lyoii.  Among  the  brave,  I  have  been  the 
i^est:  among  sovereigns,  the  noblest:  among 
perors,  the  mightiest. 
fl.  And  does  not  fame  speak  of  me,  too? 
s  there  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more 
Jant  band?  Was  there  ever — But  I  scorn 
oast.    You  yourself  know  that  I  have  not 

easily  subdued. 
oi.  Still,  what  are  you  but  a  robber-^si 

dishonest  robber? 
R.  And  what  is  a  conqueror?    Have  not 
5  too,  gone  about  the  earth  like  an  evil  ge- 
s,  blasting  the  fair  fruits  of  peace  and  in- 
try; — ^piunderit^g,  ravaging,  killing  witli- 
law,  without  justice,  merely  to  gratify  an 
atiahle  lust  for  dominion?    Ail  that  1  have 
0  a  single  district  with  a  hundred  fol- 
xrs,  you  have  done  to  whole  nations  with  a 
ndred  thousand.    If  I  have  stripped  indi- 
uclIs,  you  have  ruined  kings  and  princes* 
I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets,  you  have  de- 
lated the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cit*» 
of  the  earth*    What  is  then  the  difFerencej 
that,  as  you  were  born  a  king,  and  1  a  pri- 
te  man,  you  have  been  able  to  become  a 
ghtier  robber  than  I? 

But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king^  X  liavfe 
g2 
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given  likd  a  king.    If  I  have  subverted  eiti- 
pires,  I  have  founded  greater.    I  have  cher- 
ished arts^  Commerce,  and  philosophy. 

jB.  I,  too^  have  freely  given  to  the  frnfy, 
what  I  took  from  tliti  rich.  I  have  establishi 
ed  order  and  discipline  among  the  most  fer^ 
eious  of  mankinci;  and  have  stretched  out  mj^; 
protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed.  I  knowl 
indeed,  little  of  the  philosophy  you  talk  oM 
but  i  believe  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  re| 
pay  to  the  world  the  mischiefs  we  have  don 
it. 

•5.  Leave  me— Tate  off  liis  chains,  antj 
use  him  well,  f  Exit  rt)hber.) — Are  we  theij 
so  much  alikef— Alexander  to  a  robber?~Lei 
me  reflect. 
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ON  MAN. 

fharles.  You  gave  me  the  defination  of  a 
i  somo  time  ago-^Pray,  Sir,  how  is  a  man 
edP 

^ather^  That  is  worth  inquiring.    Let  us 
der,  then.    He  must  either  stand  by  him- 
or  be  ranked  among  the  quadrupeds;  for 
are  no  other  two-»legged  animals  but 
,  which  he  certainly  does  not  resemble. 
But  how  ean  he  be  made  a  quadruped? 
By  setting  him  to  crawl  on  the  ground, 
hieh  lease  he  will  as  much  resemble  a  ba- 
as a  baboon  set  on  his  hind-legs  does  a 
la  reality,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
n  the  arms  of  a  man  and  the  fore-legs  of 
adruped;  and  in  all  other  circumstances  • 
ternal  and  external  structure,  they  are 
ently  formed  upon  the  same  model. 

I  suppose  then  we  must  call  him  a  dig- 
quadruped  that  generally  goes  upon  his 
-legs. 

A  naturalist  could  not  reckon  him  oth-^ 
Bj  and  accordingly  Linnaeus  has  placed 
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him  in  the  same  division  with  apes,  macocosj 
and  bats. 

C.  Apes,  macocos,  and  bats. 

F.  Yes — -tliey  have  all  four  cutting  teetk 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  teats  on  the  breast 
How  do  you  like  your  relations? 

a  Not  at  all. 

jP.  Then  we  will  get  rid  of  them  by  appl 
ing  to  the  other  part  of  human  nature— ^t! 
mind.    Man  is  an  animal  possessed  of  reason^ 
and  the  only  one.    This,  therefore,  is  enou 
to  deBiie  him. 

C  I  have  often  heard  that  man  is  a  ratioii. 
al  creature,  arid  I  have  a  notion  what  thai 
means;  but  1  should  like  to  have  an  exact  de« 
finition  of  reason. 

F.  Reason  is  the  faculty  by  which  v 
compare  ideas  and  draw  conclusions.    A  man 
walking  in  the  woods  of  an  dnkown  country 
finds  a  bow.    He  compares  it  in  his  mind  with 
other  bows,  and  forms  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  made  by  man,  and  that  there 
fore  the  country  is  probably  inhabited.    He  ly 
discovers  a  hut;  sees  in  it  half-burnt  wood,  m 
and  finds  that  the  ashes  are  not  quite  colA  jel 
He  concludes,  therefore,  with  certainty,  no 
only  that  there  arc  inhabitants,  but  that  the;j 
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^(ii  be  ftir  (lisUnt.    No  other  animal  could 

0'  Bfit  would  not  a  dog  vvlio  had  been  used 
ve  with  men,  run  into  such  9.  hut  and  ex^» 
;  to  hud^people  in  it? 

IF.  He  probably  would — ^and  this,  I  ae*- 
wledge,  is  very  like  reason;  for  he. may 
apposed  to  compare  in  his  viind  the  hut 
bas  liv^d  in  with  tliat  he  sees,  and  to  eon^ 
Se,  that  as  there  were  men  in  the  jSirst  there 
in  tiie  last,     l^ut  how  little  a  way  does 

carry  him?  He  finds  no  men  there,  and 
is  uoabk  by  any  marks  to  form  a  judgment 
V  loiig  they  have  been  absent,  or  what  sort 
p€4)p!e  they  were;  still  less  does  he  form 

plan  of  eonduet  in  eonse<j[ueuce  of  his  dis^ 
e,ry. 

Then  is  not  the  difference  only  that 
n  hm  mueh  i-eason,  a^d  brutes  little? 
F.  If  we  adhere  to  the  mere  words  of  th^ 
inition  of  rea&oii,  I  believe  this  must  be  ad- 
Itted;  but  m  the  exercise  of  it,  the  superior* 
of  the  human  faculties  is  so  great,  that 
n  is  ill  many  poirits  absolutely  distinguish^ 
from  brutes,  Jn  the  first  place  he  has  the 
of  speech^  which  no  othf^r  animal  has  a% 
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C,  Cannot  many  animals  make  the mseb 
understood  by  one  another  by  their  cries? 

F.  They  can  make  known  a  few  of  the 
common  wants  and  desires,  but  they  canr 
discourse^  or  comnjunieate  ideas  stored  up^ 
the  memory.    It  is  this  faenlty  which  raak 
man  s^n  iinproveable  being,  the  wisdom  ^ 
experience  acquired  by  one  individual  beii 
thus  transmitted  to  others,  and  so  on  in  \ 
endless  series  of  progression.     There  is  i 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  dogs  of  the  pres 
day  are  more  knov/ing  than  those  which  liv 
a  thous.and  years  ago;  bjit  the  men  of  this  a 
are  much  better  acquainted  with  numberle 
arts  and  sciences  than  their  repiote  ancestor 
since  by  the  use  pf  speech,  and  of  writin 
(which  is  speech  addressed  to  the  eye),  ever 
age  a4ds  its  own  discoveries  to  all  forme| 
ones.    This  knowledge  of  the  past  likewis^ 
gives  m^n  a  great  insight  into  the  futur 
Shakspeare  excellently  defines  man  by  paying, 
that  he  is  a  creature,  ^^made  with  large  dis 
uourse,  looking  before  and  after." 

C.  Animals  must  surely  know  something 
<of  the  future,  when  they  lay  up  store  of  pro. 
visions  for  the  winter, 

jp,  No — it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  is  not 
ih§  e^ise,  fpr  they  will  do  it  as  much  the  first 
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of  their  lives  as  any  other.    Young  bees 
id  out  of  a  hive,  as  soon  as  they  have 
Hied  and  got  a  habitation,  begin  laying  op 
jy,  though  they  eariiiot  possibly  foresee 
se  they  shall  have  for  it.    There  are  a 
number  of  actions  of  this  kind  in  animals^ 
(h  are  directed  to  an  useful  end,  but  an 
vhich  the  animal  knows  noihing  of.  And 
pis  what  we  call  instinct,  and  properly  dis- 
kished  from  reason.    Man  has  less  of  it 
almost  any  other  animal,  because  he 
in  it  less.    Another  point  of  essential  dif« 
ice  is,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
es  use  of  instruments  in  any  of  his  actions, 
is  a  tool^making  and  machine-making  ani* 
.    By  means  of  this  faculty  ^lone  he  is 
y  where  lord  of  the  creation,  and  has 
Uy  triumphed  over  the  subtlety  of  the 
ing,  the  swiftness  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
e  of  the  strong.    He  is  the  only  animal 
has  found  out  the  use  of  Jire^  a  most  im« 
tant  acquisition. 

C,  I  have  read  of  some  large  apes  that 
come  and  sit  round  a  fire  in  the  Woods 

*n  men  have  left  it,  but  have  not  the  sense 

eep  it  in,  by  throwing  on  sticks. 

F.  Still  less  then  could  they  light  a  fire* 
eon&equenee  of  this  discovery  man  eooki 
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his  food,  wiiich  no  other  animal  dods.  Hfe  i 
lone  fences  against  the  cold  by  clothing  i 
well  as  by  fire.  He  alone  cultivateiS  tl 
earth,  and  keeps  living  animals  for  futu 
uses. 

C  But  have  not  there  been  wild  men  bii 
in  the  woods  that  eould  do  none  of  the 
things? 

F,  Sbm6  instances  of  this  kind  are  recoil 
ed,  and  they  are  not  to  be  wondered  at;  t 
man  was  meant  to  be  a  ^reg^arioiis  animal, 
one  living  in  society,  in  which  alone  his  fa 
ulties  have  full^cope,  and  especially  his  pc 
er  of  improving  by  the  use  of  speech.  The 
poor  solitary  creatures,  brought  up  with  tl 
brutes,  were  in  a  state  entirely  unnatural 
them^    A  solitary  bee,  ant,  or  beaver,  wou 
have  none  of  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  tho 
tinimals  in  their  proper  social  condition.  Si 
ciety  sharpens  all  the  faculties,  and  givUf^ 
ideas  and  views  which  never  could  have  bei 
entertained  by  an  individual. 

C  But  some  men  that  live  in  society  seem 
to  be  little  above  the  briites,  at  least  when 
compared  to  other  men.  What  is  a  Hottentot 
in  comparison  to  one  of  us? 

F.  The  dilFerence,  indeed,  is  great,  but  we 
agt^e  in  the  most  essential  characters  of  mmi^ 
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eriiaps  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  ouf 
The  Hottentot  cultivates  the  earth,  and 
cattle.    He  not  only  herds  with  his  fel- 
but  he  has  instituted  some  sort  of  gov* 
ent  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
Strong,     He  has  a  notion  of  right  and 
g,  and  is  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
iing  present  appetites  and  passions  for  the 
of  a  future  jood.    He  has  therefore  Mor*' 
He  is  possessed  of  weapons,  tools,  cloath- 
and  furniture,  of  his  own  making*    In  a* 
of  body,  and  the  knowledge  of  various 
mstances  relative  to  the  nature  of  ani« 
,  he  surpasses  us.    His  inferiority  lies  in 
things  in  which  many  of  the  lowest  class 
Ijng  us  are  almost  equally  inferior  to  the 
ructed. 

But  Hottentots  have  no  notion  of  a  God^ 
future  state* 

1  am  not  certain  how  far  that  is  fact| 
alas!  how  many  among  us  have  no  knowl* 
|e  at  all  on  those  subjects,  or  only  some 
|ue  notions,  full  of  absurdity  and  supersti- 
y     People  far  advanced  in  civilization 
pe  entertained  the  grossest  errors  on  those 
Jects,  which  are  only  to  be  corrected  by 
serious  application  of  reason,  or  by  a  diW 
revelation  from  heavefn, 
g4 
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C.  You  said  man  was  an  improveable  ^rt^ 
tare— but  have  not  many  nations  been  a  Ion 
time  in  a  savage  state  without  imppovement? 

F.  Man  is  always  capable  of  improvement 
but  he  may  exist  a  long  time,  in  society,  witlt 
6\it  actually  improving  beyond  a  certain  poiitt 
There  is  little  improvement  among  natioi 
who  have  not  the  art  of  Writings  for  traditioi 
is  mi  capable  of  preservirig*vety  accurate  o 
extensive  knowledge;  and  maiiy  arts  and 
Bilces,  after  flourishing  greatly,  have  been  en 
tirely  lost,  in  countries  which  have  beCn  ovei 
ruii  by  barbarous  and  illiterate  nations.  The 
there  is  a  principle  which  I  might  have  men 
tioned  as  one  of  thdse  that  distinguish  ma 
frotn  brutes,  but  it  as  much  distinguishes  som 
men  from  others.  This  is  curiosity^  or  th 
love  df  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Mos 
savages  have  little  or  nothing  of  this;  bu 
without  it  we  should  want  one  of  the  chief  in 
du cements  to  exeH  our  faculties.  It  is  curi 
osity  that  impels  us  to  search  into  the  proper 
ties  of  every  part  of  nature,  to  try  all  sorts  o 
experiments,  to  visit  distant  regions,  and  eve 
to  examine  the  appearances  and  motions  o 
the  heavenly  bodies-  Every  fact  thus  discov 
ered  leads  to  other  facts;  and  there  is  iiolim 
it  1o  be  set  to  this  progreggj.    The  time  ma^ 
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Jine,  when  what  we  now  know  may  seem  as 
kch  ignorance  to  future  ages,  as  the  knowl- 
of  early  time  does  to  us. 
C.  What  nations  know  the  most  at  pres- 
t? 

F,  The  Europeans  have  long  been  distin- 
?  "^'i   jished  for  superiour  ardour  after  knowledge, 
id  they  possess  beyond  all  comparison  the 
•"^'^'f  ieatest  share  of  it,  whereby  they  have  been 
labled  to  command  the  rest  of  the  world. 

e  countries  in  Which  the  arts  and  sciences 
ost  flourish  at  present,  are  the  northern  and 
»  Tl  iddle  parts  of.  Europe,  and  also  North  A- 
erica,  which,  you  know,  is  inhabited  by  de- 
endants  of  Europeans.  Iii  these  countries 
an  may  be  said  to  be  most  man;  and  they 
ay  apply  to  themselves  the  poet's  boast, 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  these  realms  supply,- 
And  souk  are  ripened  in  our  northern  sky. 
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THE  LANDLORD'S  VISIT. 

A  DRAMA. 

Scene-^A  room  in  a  farm-house*  Betty,  the  far%t 
ers  'voife;  Fanny,  a  young  uooman  grovjn  up;  Chil. 
dren  of  variou»  ages  differently  employed*  * 

Enter  Landlord. 
LandL  Good  morning  to  you,  Betty •  ' 
Betty.  Ah! — is  it  your  honour?    How  dc 

3rou  do,  Sir] — how  is  madam  and  all  the  gop( 

family? 

LandL  Very  Well^  thank  youj  and  ho\ 
are  you,  and  all  yours? 

£etty.   Thank  your  honour-— all  prett; 
well.    Will  you  please  to  sit  down?    Ours  i 
but  a  little  crowded  place,  but  there  is 
clean  corner*    Set  out  the  chair  for  his  hot 
our,  Mary. 

LandL  I  think  every  thing  is  very  cleai 
What,  John's  in  the  field,  I  suppose. 

Betty.  Yes,  Sir,  with  his  two  eldest  son 
sowing  and  harrowing* 

LandL  Well— and  here  are  two,  threi 
four,  six;  all  the  rest  of  your  stock,  I  suppos 
— All  as  busy  as  bees! 

Beity,  x\y,  your  honour!  These  are  nl 
limes  to  be  idle  in*   John  and  I  have  alwaj 
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ied  hard,  and  we  bring  up  our  children  to 
too.  There's  none  of  them,  except  the 
igest,  but  can  do  something. 
LaiidL  You  do  very  rightly.  With  indus- 
jand  sobriety  there  is  no  fear  of  their  get- 
a  living,  come  what  may.  1  wish  many 
tlemen's  children  had  as  good  a  chance. 
Betty.  Lord!  Sir,  if  they  have  fortunes 
ky  got  for  them,  what  need  they  care? 
\LandL  But  fortunes  are  easier  to  spend 
n  to  get;  and  when  they  are  at  the  bottom 
he  purse^  what  must  they  do  to  fill  it  again? 
ifldl  Betty.  Nay,  that's  true,  Sir;  and  we  have 
son  enougli  to  be  thankfui,  that  we  are  able 
I  willing  to  work,  and  have  a  good  land- 
Ouri   d  to  live  under. 


LandL  Good  tenants  deserve  good  land- 
[ds;  and  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
r  value.   Come,  little  folks;  I  have  brought^ 
ething  for  you.  ^Takes  out  cakes, 

Betty,  Why  don't  you  thank  his  honour? 
LandL  I  did  not  think  you  had  a  daugh- 
r  so  old  as  that  young  woman. 
Betty,  No  more  I  have.  Sir.    She  is  not 
own  daughter,  though  she  is  as  good  as 
le  to  me. 

LandL  Some  relation,  then,  I  suppose* 
]Betty,  No,  Sir,  none  at  all. 
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Landl.  Who  is  she,  then? 

Betty  (whispering).  When  she  is  goii 
mit  I  will  tell  jour  hdnonr. — (Loudj  Go 
Fanny,  and  take  some  milk  to  the  young  cal 
in  the  stable.  [eocit  Fanny 

Landl.  A  pretty,  modestJooking  youn 
woman,  on  my  word! 

Betty.  Ay,  Sir — and  as  good  as  slie 
pretty.  You  must  know,  Sir,  that  this  yoUn 
woman  is  a  stranger j  from  a  great  way  oft 
She  came  here  qaite  by  accident,  and  has  liv 
ed  with  us  above  a  twelvemonth*  Fll  tell  you 
honour  all  about  it,  if  you  choose. 

LmidL  Pray  do — am  curious  to  hear  it 
But  first  favour  me  with  a  draught  of  yo 
whey. 

Betty.  I  beg  yoiir  pardon.  Sir,  for  not  oflF 
eringit.  Run,  Mary,  and  fetch  his  honou 
some  fresh  whey  in  a  clean  bason.  [Mary  goes 
Landl.  Now  pray  begin  your  story, 
Betty.  Well,  Sir — As  our  John  was  com 
ing  from  work  one  evening,  he  saw  at  som 
distance  on  the  road  a  carrier^s  waggon  over 
turned.  He  ran  up  to  help,  and  found  a  poo 
old  gentlewoman  lying  on  the  bank  much  hurt 
and  this  girl  sitting  beside  her,  crying.  M 
good  man,  after  he  had  helped  in  setting  th 
WaggoH  to  rights,  went  to  them,  and  with 
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30(1  deal  of  difficulty  got  the  gentlewoman 
iito  the  waggon  again,  and  walked  by  the 
de  of  it  to  our  house.  He  called  rae  out,  and 
e  got  something  comfortable  for  herj  but  she 
as  so  ill  that  she  could  not  bear  to  be  carried 
irther.  So  after  consulting  a  while,  we  tool? 
er  into  the  house,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Her 
ad  was  sadly  hurt,  and  she  seemed  to  grow 
orse  instead  of  better.  We  got  a  doctor  to 
kr,  and  did  our  best  to  nurse  her,  but  all 
ijould  not  do,  and  we  soon  found  she  was  {ikcr 
to  die.  Poor  Faiiny,  her  grand-daughterj 
bver  left  her  day  nor  night;  and  it  would  have 
me  to  your  honour's  heart  to  have  heard  th^ 
itiful  moan  she  made  over  her.  She  was 
le  pnly  fiiend  she  had  in  the  world,  she  said| 
iid  what  would  become  of  her  if  she  were  to 
ise  her?  Fanny's  father  and  mother  were 
oth  dead,  ^nd  she  was  going  with  her  grand- 
other  into  the  north,  where  the  old  gentle- 
oman  came  from,  to  live  cheap,  and  try  t» 
ml  out  some  relations.  Well — to  make  my 
ory  short,  in  a  few  A^ys  the  poor  womau 
ied.  There  was  little  more  money  e  l  out  hei- 
lan  would  serve  to  pay  thq  doctor  and  bury 
er.  F^nny  was  in  sad  trouble  indeed.  I 
iiought  she  would  never  have  left  her  grand* 
«jiojyiier'i^  grave.    She  cried  and  wrung  her 
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Iiands  most  bitterly.    Bat  I  tire  your  honour 
La7idL  O  no!  I  am  miieli  interested  in  you 
story, 

Bettij,  We  comforted  lier  as  well  as 
could;  but  all  her  cry  was.  What  will  bicom 
of  nie?  Where  must  I  go?  Who  will  tak 
care  of  me?  So  after  a  while,  said  I  to  Join 
Poor  creature!  my  heart  grieves  for  her.  Pci 
liaps  she  would  like  to  stay  with  us— thoug 
she  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  wa 
©f  living  different  from  ours,  too; — what  cj 
she  do,  left  to  herself  in  the  wide  world!  ^ 
my  husband  agreed  that  I  should  ask  h 
When  I  mentioned  it  to  her,  poor  thing!  h 
her  countenance  altered.  O,  said  she,  I  w 
for  nothing  so  much  as  to  stay  and  live  w 
you!  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  but  little  to  se 
you,  but  indeed  I  will  learn  and  do  my  be 
Said  I,  Do  no  more  than  you  like|  you 
welcome  to  stay  and  partake  with  us  as  1 
as  you  please.  Well,  Sir,  she  staid  with 
and  set  about  learning  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work  with  such  good  will,  and  so  hand 
that  sl>  soon  became  my  best  helper, 
she  is  so  sweet  tempered,  and  so  foud  of 
and  the  children,  that  I  love  her  as  well 
if  she  was  my  own  child.  She  has  been  w 
brought  npj  I  am  sure.    She  can  read 
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ite,  and  work  with  her  needle,  a  great  deal 
ter  than  we  can,  and  when  work  is  over  slie 
iches  the  children.  Then  she  is  extraordi- 
rily  well-behaved,  so  as  to  be  admired  by 
that  see  her.  So  your  honour  has  now  the 
ry  of  our  Fanny. 

LandL  I  thank  you  heartily  for  it,  my 
od  Belty!  It  does  much  credit  both  to  you 
d  Fanny.     But  pray  what  is  her  surname? 

Betty,  It  is — -let  me  see— I  think  it  is  Wel- 

d. 

LandL  Welford!  that  is  a  name  I  am  ac- 
ainted  with.  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with 
r  a  little. 

Betty,    I  will  ciill  her  in  then* 

Enter  Fanny. 
LandL  Come  hither,  young  woman.  I  have 
ard  your  story,  ami  been  much  interested 
it.    You  are  an  orphan,  I  find. 
Fanny.  Yes,  Sir;  a  poor  orphan. 
LandL  Your  name  is  Welford?  . 
Fan.  It  is,  Sir, 

LandL  Where  did  your  parents  live? 

Fan,  In  London,  Sir;  but  they  died  when 
was  very  young,  and  I  went  to  my  grand- 
other's  in  Surry. 

Land,  Was  she  your  father's  mother?  Yon 
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will  Excuse  my  questions.    I  do  not  ask  ftiH$ 
idle  curiosity. 

F^an,  She  was,  Sir;  and  had  been  long 
widow. 

LandL  Do  you  know  what  her  maidej 
name  was? 

Fan,    It  was  Borrowdale,  Sir. 

LandL  Borrowdale!™And   pray  whi 
^ere  you  going  when  the  unfortunate  acciden 
happened? 

Fan,  To  Kendal  in  Westmoreland^  Sii 
near  which  my  grandmother  was  born. 

LandL  Ah!  'tis  the  very  sanic—every  clf 
eumstance  c^ri  espondsi  My  dear  Fanny  (tak 
ing  her  hand)  you  have  found  a  relation  whei 
you  little  thought  of  it.  I  am  your  kinsman.  M 
mother  was  a  Borrowdale  of  Westmoreland 
and  half-sister  to  vour  grandmother.  I  hav 
heard  of  all  your  parentage:  and  I  remembe 
the  death  of  your  poor  father, Who  was  a  ver 
honest,  ingenioii^  artist;  and  of  your  mothi 
!§(5ori  aftef,  of  a  broken  heart.  I  could  nevi 
discover  what  family  they  left,  nor  what  wj 
become  of  my  kinswoman.  But  1  heartily  n 
joice  i  have  found  you  out  in  this  extraord 
nary  manner.  You  must  come  and  live  wit 
me.  My  wife  and  daughters  will  be  ver 
slad  to  receive  one  whose  ecnduet  has  done 
so  much  credit. 
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^dn.  I  am  mitch  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for 
kindness^  but  I  am  too  mean  a  person  to 
is  a  relation  in  a  family  like  yours. 
,andL  O  no!  You  will  not  find  us  of  that 
ti^ho  despise  worthy  people  for  being  low 
ie  world;  and  ydur  language  and  actions 

that  you  have  been  well  brought  up. 
hn.  My  poor  grandmother,  Sir,  was  so 
as  to  give  me  all  the  education  in  her 
q  and  if  I  have  not  sdmewhat  benefited 
IV  example  and  instructions,  it  must  have 
my  own  fault. 

andli  You  speak  vefy  well,  and  I  feel 
attached  to  you  the  more  I  hear  you. 
■ — you  must  prepare  to  come  home  with 
[  will  take  care  to  make  proper  aeknowl^ 
lents  to  the  good  people  here  who  have 
so  kind  to  you. 

Hty»  My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  heartily  glad 
ur  good  fortune,  but  we  shall  all  be  sorry 
rt  with  you. 

'an.  1  am  sure,  my  dear  friend  and 
ess,  I  shall  be  sorry  too.  You  received 
rhen  I  had  no  other  friend  in  the  world, 
jiave  treated  me  like  your  own  child.  J 
lever  forget  what  I  owe  you. 
J  hter  John,  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
i  r^ni  Is  your  honour  here? 
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Landl.  Yes,  John:  and  I  Have  feund  som 
what  worth  coming  for. 

John.  What  is  that.  Sir? 

LandL  A  relation,  John.  This  yom 
woman,  whom  you  have  so  kindly  entertaine 
is  my  kinswoman. 

John.  What — our  Fanny? 

Thomas.  Fanny! 

Landl.  Yes,  indeed.    And,  after  thankii 
you  for  your  kindness  to  her  and  her  po 
grandmother,  I  mean  to  take  her  home  foi  s 
companion  to  my  wife  and  daughters.  ^ 

John.  This  is  wonderful  news  indei 
Well,  Fanny,  l  am  very  glad  you  have  | 
such  a  hoir.e  to  go  to — you  are  worthy  of  i 
but  we  shall  miss  you  much  here. 

Betty.  So  I  have  been  telling  her.  ^ 

Thomas  f aside  to  Fanny).    What,  ^ 
you  leave  us,  Fanny?    Must  we  part? 

Fanny  (aside  to  him.)  What  can  1 
Thomas? 

Landl.  There  seems  some  unwiilingi 
to  part,  I  see,  on  more  sides  than  one. 

Betty.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  believe  there  is. 
have  lived  very  happily  together. 

Thomas  ( aside  to  Fanny).  I  see  We  n 
part  with  you,  but  I  hope — Surely  yoa  w 
guite  forget  m. 
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^dnny  (to  him  J,  You  distress  me,  *rhom« 
Forget  you!-^0  no! 

LdndL  Come — see  there  it  gomething 
eeii  the  ydung  folks  th|t  ought  to  be  spok- 
ibout  plainly.    Do  you  explain  it^  Betty. 
etty.  Why,  your  hoitour  knbws  we  couM 
ell  that  Fanny  was  your  relation.    So  as 
son  Thoitias  and  she  Seemed  to  take  a  lik- 
to  one  another,  and  she  was  such  a  good 
jer  girl,  we  did  not  object  to  their  think- 
bout  making  a  match  of  it,  as  soon  as  he 
Id  bcsettkd  ill  a  farm. 
ohn.  But  that  miist  be  over*  now* 
homas.  Why  so,  father.^ 
ohn.  Why  yoU  can't  think  of  his  honour's 
woman. 

~andL  Come,  Fanny,  do  you  decide  thig 
ih 

^ariny.  Sir,  homas  offered  me  hid  service 
n  he  thought  me  a  poor,  friendless  girl| 
I  might  think  myself  favoured  by  his  no- 
He  gained  iny  good-will,  which  no 
nge  circumstances  can  makfe  me  with-^^ 
w.  It  is  my  determination  to  join  my  lot 
h  his,  be  it  w  hat  it  may. 
Thomas*  My  dearest  Fannyl 

[^Takiiig  her  hand^^ 
LmdL  Yott  act  nobly,  my  dear  girl,  anjfl 
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make  me  proud  of  my  relation.  You  shai  "J, 
have  my  free  eouseiit,  and  something  ham 
some  into  the  bargain. 

Betty.  Heaven  J^less  your  honour!  I  kno 
it  would  have  been  a  heart-breaking  to  m 
poor  boy  to  have  parted  with  her.  Dea 
Fanny!  ,  [^Kisses  h 

Landl.  I  have  a  farm  just  now  vaci 
Thomas  shall  take  it,  and  Fanny's  port! 
shall  stock  it  for  him, 

Thomas.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour, 

John,  I  thank  you  too.  Sir,  for  us  all. 

Fanny,  Sir,  since  you  have  been  so  im 
gent  in  this  matter,  give  me  leave  to  reqii 
you  to  be  satisfied  with  m j  payiug  my  dutjl 
the  ladies,  without  going  to  live  in  a  way 
different  from  what  I  have  been  used  to,  a 
must  live  in  hereafter.  I  think  I  can  be 
where  better  than  with  my  friends  and  futu 
parents  here. 

LandL  Your  request,  Fanny,  has  so  mu 
propriety  and  good  sense  in  it,  that  I  cam 
refuse  it.  However,  you  must  sulfer  us  to  ii 
prove  our  acquaintance.  I  assure  you  it  w 
give  me  particular  pleasure. 

Fanny,  Sir,  you  will  always  command 
most  grateful  obedience. 

Landl,  Well — let  Thomas  bring  you 


'Tit  for  TaL 
f  house  tliis  afternoon,  and  I  will  introduce 
itt  to  your  relatiousj  and  we  will  talk  over 
atters.    Farewell,  niy  dear!    Nay,  I  must 
jive  a  kiss* 

Fanny,  I  will  wait  on  yoft,  Sin 

[^Eooit  Landlord, 

Betty,  My  dear  Fanny^^— daughter,  I  may 
►w  call  you— you  cannot  think  how  much  I 
el  obliged  to  you,  * 

Thomas.  But  who  is  so  much  obliged  as  I 
a? 

Fanny,  Do  you  not  all  deserve  every  thing 
am  me? 

John,  Wellj  whe  could  have  thought  when 
went  to  help  up  the  waggon,  that  it  would 
Lve  brought  so  much  good  luck  to  us. 

Betty,  A  good  deed  is  never  lost,  they 

y- 

Fanny.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  my  lif»s 
prove  that  this  has  not  been  lost. 

TIT  FOR  TATi 

A  TALE. 

A  LAW  thefe  is  of  ancient  fame, 
By  Nature's  self  in  every  land  implanted^ 

Lex  Talionis  is  its  Latin  name; 
But  if  an  English  term  be  wanted^^ 
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Oive  ydur  next  neighbour  but  a  pat, 
He'll  give  you  back  as  good,  and  tell  you—" 
tit fot  tat. 

This  tit  for  tat^  it  seems,  not  men  alone. 
But  elephants  for  legal  justice  own; 
In  proof  of  this  a  story  I  shall  tell  ye. 
Imported  from  the  famous  town  of  Delhi* 

A  mighty  elephant  that  swelled  the  state 
Of  Aurengzebe  the  Great, 
One  day  was  taken  by  his  driver 
To  drink  and  cool  him  in  the  river. 
The  driver  on  his  neck  was  seated; 
And  as  he  rode  along. 
By  some  acquaintance  in  the  throng. 
With  a  ripe  cocoa-nut  was  treated. 

A  cocoa-nut's  a  pretty  fruit  enough, 

^ut  guarded  by  a  shell,  both  hard  and  tough. 

The  fellow  tried,  and  tried,  aJid  tried. 

Working  and  sweating. 

Pishing  and  fretting, 
To  find  out  its  inside, 
And  pick  the  kernel  for  his  eating* 

At  length,  quite  out  of  patience  grown, 
* 'Who'll  reach  me  up  (he  cries)  a  stone 
To  break  this  plaguy  shell? 
But  stay,  IVe  here  a  solid  bone. 

May  do  perhajjs  as  well.'' 
So  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Me  biing'd  it  on  the  forehead  of  his  beaSl 
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An  Elepliantj,  they  say^  has  human  feeling'. 

And  full  as  well  as  we,  he  knows 

The  difference  between  words  and  blowsj 
Between  horse-play  and  civil  dealing-* 

Use  him  but  well,  he'll  do  hii^  beslj, 
And  serve  you  faithfully  and  truly. 

But  ipsults  unprovok'd  he  can't  digest, 
He  studies  o'er  them,  and  repays  them  duly*. 

^'To  make  my  head  an  anvil  (thought  tlie  cre^^ 
ture) 

Was  never,  certainly,  the  will  of  Nature; 
So,  master  mine,  you  may  j^epent.** 

Then,  shaking*  his  broad  ears,  away  he  wentt, 
Tlie  driver  took  him  to  the  water, 
And  thought  no  njore  about  the  matter; 

But  Elephant  within  his  mem*iy  liid  it; 

He  Jelt  the  wrongv?^the  other  only  did  it, 

A  week  or  two  elapsM,  one  market  day 
Again  the  beast  and  driver  took  their  way  5 
Thro*  rows  of  shops  and  booths  they  past^ 

With  eatables  and  trinkets  stor'd. 
Till  to  a  gard*ner*s  stall  they  came  at  lasts 

Where  cocoa-nuts  lay  pil'd  upon  the  board. 
Hal  thought  the  Elephant,  'tis  now  my  t'^m 

To  shew  this  method  of  nut-breaking'; 
My  fi*iend  above  will  like  to  learn, 

Though  at  the  cost  of  a  head-aching. 

Then  in  his  curling  trunk  he  took  a  heap, 
^X^d  wav-d    o'er  his  neck  with  suddqn  sweep:^ 
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And  on  the  hapless  driver*s  sconoe 
He  laid  a  hXow  so  hard  and  fuU, 
That  crackM  the  nuts  at  once. 
But  wlih  them  crackM  his  skull. 

Young  folks,  whene'er  you  feel  inclin*^ 
To  rompish  sports  and  freedoms  roughs 

Bear  tit  for  tat  in  mind, 
JJor  give  an  Elephant  a  cufF 

To  be  repaid  in  kind, 
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\  ON  WINE  AND  SPIRITS, 
^ORGE  and  Harry,  accompanied  by  their 
I,  went  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
jg  gentleman,  their  father's  friend.  They 
very  kindly  received,  and  shewn  all 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds;  but 
g  took  their  fancy  so  much  as  an  exten- 
'apery,  hung  round  with  bunches  of  va- 
kinds  fully  ripe,  and  almost  too  big  for 
;nes  to  support.  They  were  liberally 
I  with  the  fruit,  and  carried  away  some 
IS  to  eat  as  they  walked.  During  their 
as  they  were  picking  their  grapes,  said 
h  to  the  Tutor,  A  thought  is  just  come 
'f  head.  Sir.  Wine,  you  know,  is  call- 
juice  of  the  grape;  but  wine  is  hot,  and 
ates  people  that  drink  much  of  it.  Now 
re  had  a  good  deal  of  grape  juice  this 
g,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  heated,  nor 
I  seem  at  all  to  have  got  into  our  heads, 
(s  the  reason  of  this.^ 
>  The  reason  is,  that  grape-juice  is  not 
liough  wine  is  made  from  it. 
Pray  how  is  it  made,  the»? 

! 
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T.  I  will  tell  you;  for  it  is  a  matter  wo 
knowing.    The  juice  pressed  from  gra] 
called  must,  is  at  first  a  s\yeet  watery  liqi 
with  a  little  tavtness,  but  with  no  strengtl 
spirit.    After  it  has  stood  a  while,  it  bei 
to  grow  thick  and  ipuddy,  it  moves  up 
down,  and  throws  scum  and  bubbles  of  ai 
the  surface.    This  is  called  ivorking  or 
menting.     It  continues  in  this  state  for  s 
time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  qua) 
of  the  juice  and  the  temperature  of  thewc 
er,  ai)d  then  gradually  settles  again,  becoi 
olearer  than  at  first.  It  has  now  lost  its  s  id 
ilat  taste,  and  acquired  a  briskness  and  [o 
gency,  with  a  heating  aind  intoxicating  \ 
jsrty;  that  is,  it  has  become  wine.    This  m 
ural  process  is  called  the  vinous  fermenti 
and  many  liquors  besides  grape  juice  ar  ^ 
pable  of  undergoing  it.  y 

Gr,  1  have  heard  of  the  working  of  [ere 
and  ale.    Is  that  of  the  same  kind?  y 

T.  It  is;  and  beer  and  ale  may  pro  ou 
be  called  barley- wine;  for  you  know  the 
clear,  brisk,  and  intoxicating.  In  the 
njanner,  cyder  is  apple-wine,  and  me 
honey  wine;  sind  you  have  heard  of  mis 
currant  wine^and  a  great  many  others. 
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p[ar.  Yes,  there  is  elder-wine,  and  cowslip- 
^,  and  orange-wine. 

iGr.  Will  every  thing  of  that  sort  make 

|e? 

tr.  All  vegetable  juices  that  are  sweet  are 
^ble  of  fermenting,  and  of  producing  a  liq- 
|of  a  vinous  nature;  but  if  they  have  little 

8«  ^tness,  the  liquor  is  proportionally  weak 
poor,  and  is  apt  to  become  sour  or  vapid. 

(ji  ff.  But  barley  is  not  sweet, 

T.  Barley  as  it  comes  from  the  ear  is  not; 
before  it  is  used  for  brewing,  it  is  made 

'ts  (  malt^  and  then  it  is  sensibly  sweet.  You 

^iwl  iw  what  malt  is? 

^  If,  I  have  seen  heaps  of  it  in  the  malt*- 
^lii  se,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  made. 
T,  Barley  is  made  malt  by  putting  it  in 
ips  and  wetting  it,  when  it  becomes  hot, 
swells,  and  would  sprout  out,  just  as  if  it 
'e  sown,  unless  it  were  then  dried  in  a  kiln, 
this  operation  it  acquires  a  sweet  taste, 
pi  1  have  drunk  sweet  wort? 
^tt  //.  Yes. 

tilt  ly.  Well — this  is  made  by  steeping  malt 
^  [lot  water.    The  water  extracts  and  dis- 
rai  ves  all  the  sweet  or  sugary  part  of  the 
It.   It  then  becomes  like  a  naturally  sweet 
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G,  Would  not  sugar  and  water  then  mafe 
wine? 

T.  It  would;  and  the  wines  made  in  Eng 
land  of  our  common  fruits  and  flowers  hav 
all  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in  them.  Cowsli 
flowers,  for  example,  give  little  more  than  th 
flavour  to  the  wine  named  from  them,  and 
is  the  sugar  added  to  them  which  proper! 
makes  the  wine. 

Gr.  But  none  of  these  wines  are  so  good 
grape-win«. 

T.  No.    The  grape,  from  the  richnie  »i 
and  abundance  of  its  juice,  is  the  fruit  uni\^ 
sally  preferred  for  making  wine,  wher^  otli 
comes  to  perfection,  which  it  seldom  doeg 
our  climate,  except  hy  means  of  artifi^ 
heat. 

H.  I  suppose,  then,  grapes  are  finest  in 
hottest  countries. 

T.  Not  so,  neither;  they  are  properly  pei 
friiit  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  do  not  gr 
well  between  the  tropics.    And  in  veryl 
countries  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  wi 
of  any  kind  to  keep,  for  they  ferment 
strongly  as  to  turn  sour  almost  immediately  alii 

6r.  I  think  I  have  read  of  palm-wine 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

T.  Ye§;  a  sweet  juice  flow^s  abundan 
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,1  incisions  in  certain  species  of  the  palm, 
eh  ferments  immediately,  and  makes  a 
r  pleasant  sort  of  weak  wine.     But  it 
t  be  drunk  the  same  day  it  is  made,  for  on 
Inext  it  is  as  sour  as  vinegar, 
fr.  What  is  vinegar — is  it  not  sour  wine? 
21   Every  thing  that  makes  wine  will 
e  vinegar  also^  and  the  stronger  the  win^j 
stronger  the  vinegar.    The  vinous  fer- 
tation  must  be  first  brought  on,  but  it  need 
produce  perfect  wine;  for  when  the  inten- 
is  to  make  vinegar,  the  liquor  is  kept 
warm,  and  it  goes  on  without  stopping  to 
her  kind  of  fermentation,  called  the  ace^ 
^  the  product  of  whii  h  is  vinegar, 
iTiiMGr,  I  have  heard  of  alegar.    I  suppose 
is  vinegar  made  of  ale. 
T.  It  is— but  as  ale  is  not  so  strong  as 
e,  the  vinegar  made  from  it  is  not  so  sharp 
ope!    erfect.    But  house-wives  make  good  vine- 
with  sugar  and  water, 
ff.  Will  vinegar  make  people  drunk  if 
V  take  too  much  of  it? 
T.   No;  the  wine  loses  its  intoxicating 
lity.as  well  as  its  taste,  on  turning  to  vin» 


6f,  What  are  spiritous  liquors— have  they 
something  to  do  with  wine? 
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T,  Yes;  they  cansist  of  tlie  spiritous  ^ 
intoxicating  part  of  wine  separated  from  tfe 
rest.  You  may  remember  that  on  talkinglol 
flistillation,  I  told  you  that  it  was  the  raising 
of  a  liquor  in  steam  or  vapour,  and  eondeni* 
ing  it  again;  and  that  some  liquors  were  mdie 
easily  turned  to  vapour  than  others,  and  were 
therefore  called  more  volatile  or  evaporable, 
New,  wine  is  a  mixed  or  compound  liquor,  oi 
which  the  greater  part  is  water,  hut  whal 
heats  and  intoxicates  is  vinous  spirit.  Thii 
spirit,  being  much  more  volatile  than  water 
«>n  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  flies  off! 
vapour,  and  may  be  collected  by  itself  in  di 
tilling  vessels; — and  thus  are  made  spiritol 
liquors. 

G.  Will  every  thing  that  you  called  wiii 
yield  spirits? 

T.  Yes;  every  thing  that  has  undergon 
tbe  vinous  fermentation.  Thus,  in  Bnglant 
a  great  deal  of  malt-spirit  is  made  from  a  kin 
of  wort  brought  into  fermentation,  and  the 
sset  directly  to  distil,  without  first  making  al 
or  beer  of  it.  Gin  is  a  spiritous  liquor  ala 
got  from  corn,  and  flavoured  with  juniper  be 
ries.  Even  potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnip 
may  be  made  to  afford  spirits,  by  first  fe 
meuting  their  juices.    In  the  West  Indies  ru 
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stilled  from  the  dregs  of  the  sugar  canes, 
lied  out  by  water  and  fermented.  But 
dy  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  juice 
|he  grape,  and  is  made  in  the  wine  Corni- 
sh. Is  spirits  of  wine  different  from  spirit- 
liquors? 

r.  It  is  the  strongest  part  of  them,  got  by 
Uing  over  again;  for  all  these  still  con- 

a  good  deal  of  water,  along  with  a  pure 
it,  which  may  be  separated  by  a  gentler 

than  was  used  at  first.  But  in  order  to 
ure  this  as  strong  and  pure  as  possible,  it 
t  be  distilled  several  times  over,  always 
ing  some  of  the  watery  part  behind.  When 
•ectly  purcj  it  is  the  same,  whatever  spirit- 
liquor  it  is  got  from. 

|if.  My  mamma  has  little  bottles  of  laven- 

water.    What  is  that? 

T.  It  is  spirit  of  wine  flavoured  with  lav- 

r  flowers;  and  it  may  in  like  manner  be 
oured  with  many  other  fragrant  things, 

5  their  odoriferous  part  is  volatile,  and 

rise  in  vapour  along  with  the  spirit. 
jET.  Will  not  spirits  of  wine  burn  violently? 
Gr.  That  it  will,  I  can  tell  you;  and  so  will 

and  hrandy,  for  you  know  it  was  set  oa 

when  we  made  snap-dragon. 
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T.  Ail  spiritous  liquors  are  highly  inflam- 
mable,  and  the  more  so  the  purer  they  are. 
One  way  of  trying  the  purity  of  spirit  is  to  see 
if  it  will  burn  ail  away  without  leaving  any 
moisture  behind.  Then  it  is  much  lighter 
than  water,  and  tliat  affords  another  way  ol 
judging  of  its  strength.  A  hollow  ivory  ball 
iisj  set  to  swiiw  in  it;  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
down,  the  lighter,  and  therefore  the  more 
spiritous,  is  the  liquor. 

6r.  1  have  heard  much  of  the  mischie 
done  by  spiritous  liquors — ^pray  what  good  di 
they  do? 

1\  The  use  and  abuse  of  wine  and  spirit 
is  a  very  copious  subject^  and  there  is  scarce 
ly  any  gift  of  human  art  the  general  effects  o 
which  are  more  dubious.  You  know  wha 
wine  is  said  to  be  given  for  in  the  bible, 

'G.  To  make  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

T.  Ui^ht.  And  nothing  has  such  an  in 
ia*^diate  effect  in  inspiring  vigour  of  body  an 
mind  i^s  wine.  It  banishes  sorrow  and  cari 
recruits  from  fatigue,  enlivens  the  fancy,  ii 
flames  the  courage,  and  performs  a  hundre 
fine  things,  of  which  I  eoold  bring  you  abui 
dant  proof  from  the  poets.  The  physician 
too,  speak  almost  as  much  in  its  favour,  boi 
in  diet  and  mi^diciiie.    Bat  its  really  good  e 
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f  are  only  wheii  used  in  moderation;  and 
ifoiiuinatr^ly  is  oike  of  those  things  which 
caa  ha  d'y  be  brougitt  to  use  moderately, 
ss  in  wiHe  b."i:igs  oil  effects  the  very  con- 
to  its  beneSts.    it  stupifies  and  enfee- 
the  mind,  aii  1  iiJis  the  hody  with  inciira- 
^iseases.  And  ihh  it  does  even  when  used 
out  intoxieaiioii.     But  a  drunken  man 
8  for  the  time  every  distinction  of  a  rea^ 
ble  creature,  and  becomes  worse  than  a 
e  beast.  On  this  account,  Mahomet  entire- 
orbid  its  use  to  his  followers,  and  to  this 
it  is  not  publicly  drunk  in  any  of  the 
ntries  that  receive  the  Mahometan  religion* 
jSr.  Was  not  that  right? 
T,  I  think  not.    If  we  were  entirely  to 
ounce  every  thing  that  may  be  misused,  we 
|)uld  have  scarce  any  enjoyments  left;  and 
s  a  proper  exercise  of  our  strength  of  mind, 
se  good  things  with  moderation,  when  we 
e  it  in  our  power  to  do  otherwise, 
6r.  But  spiritous  liquors  are  not  good  at 
J  are  they? 

T.  They  have  so  little  good  and  so  muc^ 
1  in  them,  that  I  confess  I  wish  their  com« 
n  use  could  be  abolished  altogether.  They 
i  generally  taken  by  the  lowest  class  of  peo* 
for  the  express  purpose  q{  intoxieationi 
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and  they  are  much  sooner  prejudicial  to  t!|| 
health  than  wine,  and  indeed,  when  drunk  ui 
mixed,  are  no  better  than  slow  poison, 

G.  Spirit  of  wine  is  useful,  though,  {\ 
several  things — is  it  not? 

T.  Yes;  and  I  would  have  all  spirits  kept 
in  the  hands  of  chy mists  and  artists  who  kno|( 
how  to  employ  them  usefully.  Spirit  of  wim 
will  dissolve  many  things  that  water  will  not, 
Apothecaries  use  them  in  drawing  tinctures, 
and  artists  in  preparing  colours  and  making 
varnishes.  They  are  likewise  very  powerful 
preservatives  from  corruption.  You  may  haup 
seen  serpents  and  insects  brought  from  abroas 
in  phials  full  of  spirits. 

6r.  I  have. 

H.  And  I  know  of  another  use  of  spirits*^ 
T.  What  is  that? 

jy.  To  burn  in  lamps.  My  grand-mamrai 
has  a  tea-kettle  with  a  lamp  under  it  to  keej 
the  water  hot,  and  she  burns  spirits  in  it. 

T.  So  she  does.  Well — so  much  for  th 
tises  of  these  liquors. 

G.  But  you  have  said  nothing  about  al 
and  beer.    Are  they  wholesome? 

T.  Yes,  in  moderation.  But  they  are  sad 
ly  abused?  too,  and  rob  many  men  of  thei 
health  as  well  a^  their  money  and  sense?^* 
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It.  Small  beer  does  no  harui,  however? 
T.  No — and  we  will  indulge  in  a  good 
ught  of  it  wdien  we  get  home. 
\H,  J  like  water  better. 
T.  Then  drink  it  by  all  means.    He  that 
ati«fied  with  water  has  one  want  the  less, 
may  defy  thirst,  in  this  country  at  least. 
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Mr,  Wiseman,  the  Schoolmaster,  at  the 
of  his  summer  vacation,  received  a  new 
olar  with  the  following  letter; 
Sir, 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  sou 
luel,  whom  J  beg  leave  to  commit  to  your 
5,  hoping  that  by  your  well-known  skill 
attention  you  will  be  able  to  make  some- 
g  of  him;  wliichj  I  am  sorry  to  say,  none 
lis  masters  have  hitherto  done.  He  is  now 
r^xu  and  yet  can  do  nothing  but  read  his 
her  tongue,  and  that  but  indifferently.  We 
:  him  at  seven  to  a  grammar  school  in  our 
^hbourhood;  but  his  master  soon  found  that 
genius  was  aot  turned  to  learning  langua- 
He  was  then  put  to  writing,  but  he  set 
at  it  so  awkwardly  that  he  made  nothinig 
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of  it.  He  was  tried  at  accounts,  but  it  appear^ 
ed  that  he  had  no  genius  for  that,  neither.  He 
could  do  nothing  in  geography  for  want  of 
memory.  In  short,  if  he  has  any  genius  at  all, 
it  does  not  yet  shew  itself.  But  I  trust  to 
your  experience  in  eases  of  this  nature  to  dis. 
cover  what  he  is  fit  for,  and  to  instruct  him 
accordingly.  I  beg  to  be  favoured  shortly 
with  your  opinion  about  him,  and  remain,  8ir^ 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Humphrey  AcRESr 

When  Mr.  Wiseman  had  read  this  letter, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  his  assistant,  A 
pretty  subject  they  have  sent  us  here!  a  lad  ^ 
that  has  a  great  genius  for  nothing  at  all. 
But  perhaps  my  friend  Mr.  Acres  expects  ilut 
a  boy  should  shew  a  genius  for  a  thing  before 
he  knows  any  thing  about  it — no  uncommon  if- 
error!  Let  us  see,  however,  what  the  youth 
looks  like.  I  suppose  he  is  a  human  creature, 
at  least.  ffl 

Master  Samuel  Acres  was  now  called  in. 
He  came  hanging  down  his  head,  and  looking 
as  if  he  was  going  to  be  flogged. 

Come  hither,  my  dear!  said  Mr.  Wisemai 
—Stand  by  me^  and  do  not  be  afraid.  No 
Vody  will  hurt  you.   How  old  are  you? 


Boy  ivithout  a  Genius. 
Eleven  last  May,  Sir. 
A  well-grown  boy  of  your  age,  indeed* 
tt  love  play,  I  dare  say. 
Yes,  Sir. 

What,  are  you  a  good  hand  at  marbles? 
Pretty  good,  Sir. 

And  can  spin  a  top,  and  drive  a  hoop,  I 
3pose? 
Yes,  Sir. 

Then  you  have  the  full  use  of  your  hands 

fingers? 
Yes,  Sir. 
Can  you  write,  Samuel? 
I  learned  a  little.  Sir,  but  I  left  it  off 
ain. 

And  why  so? 

Because  I  could  not  make  the  letters. 
No!    Why,  how  do  you  think  other  boys 
— ^have  they  more  fingers  than  you? 
No,  Sir. 

Are  you  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  as  well  as 
arble? 

Samuel  was  silent. 
Let  me  look  at  your  hand. 
Samuel  held  out  both  his  paws,  like  ^ 
ncing  bear. 

I  see  nothing  here  to  hinder  you  from  writ* 
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ing  as  well  as  any  boy  m  the  school.  You 


Yes,  Sir, 

Tell  me  then  what  is  written  over  the 
school-room  door. 

Samuel  with  some  hesitation  read,  what- 

jPVER  MAN  HAS  DONE  MAN  MAY  DO. 

Pray  how  did  you  learn  to  read? — Was  it 
not  with  taking  pains? 
Yes,  Sir.  , 

Well — taking  more  pains  will  enable  yoa 
to  read  better.  Do  yon  know  any  thing  of  the 
JLatin  grammar? 

N05  Sir. 

Have  you  never  learned  it?  i 
I  tried.  Sir,  but  I  could  not  get  it  by  heart.^ 
Why,  you  can  say  some  things  by  heart,| 


I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  the  names  of  th( 


days  of  the  week  in  their  order.  | 
Yes,  Sir,  I  know  them.  j| 
And  the  months  in  the  year,  perhaps. 
Yes,  Sir.  j 
And  you  eould  probably  repeat  the  names 
of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  fa-» 
therms  servants,  and  half  the  people  in  the  vil'», 
lage  besides. 

J  believe  I  could,  Sir. 


ejin  read,  I  suppose. 


Boy  without  a  Genius* 
"VTel!— and  is  hicj,  hoBc^  hoc^  more  difficult 
remember  than  these? 
Samuel  was  silent. 

Have  you  learned  any  thing  of  accounts? 
I  went  into  addition.  Sir,  but  I  did  not  go 
with  it. 
Why  so? 

I  could  not  do  it,  Sir. 

How  many  marbles  can  you  bay  for  a  pen^ 

Twelve  new  ones.  Sir. 

And  how  many  for  a  half-penny? 

Six. 

And  how  many  for  two -pence? 
Twenty -four. 

If  you  we?e  to  have  a  penny  a  day,  what 
old  that  make  in  a  week? 
Seven -pence. 

But  if  you  paid  two-pence  out  of  that^ 
at  would  you  have  left? 
Samuel  studied  awhile,  and  then  said,  five- 
nee. 

Right.    Why  here  you  have  been  praetis* 

the  four  great  rules  of  arithmetic,  addi« 
n,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 

iniing  accounts  is  no  more  than  this.  Well, 
muel,  I  see  what  you  are  fit  for.    I  shall 

y«a  about  nothing  bat  what  yom  abl^ 
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to  do|  but  observe,  you  must  do  it.  We  have* 
no  I  canH  here.  Now  go  among  your  school- 
fellows. 

Samuel  went  away,  glad  that  his  examina- 
tion  was  over,  and  with  more  confidence  in  hi& 
powers  than  he  had  felt  before. 

The  next  day  he  began  business.  A  boy 
fe&s  than  himself  was  called  out  to  set  him  a 
copy  of  letters  J  and  another  was  appointed  to 
hear  him  in  grammar.  He  read  a  few  sentences 
in  English  that  he  could  perfectly  understand, 
to  the  nrnster  himself.  Thus  by  going  on 
steadily  and  slowly,  he  made  a  sensible  pro 
gress.  He  had  already  joined  his  letters,  got 
all  the  declensions  perfectly,  and  half  the  mul 
tipiication  table,  when  Mr.  Wiseman  thought 
it  time  to  answer  his  father's  letter;  which  he 
did  as  follows. 
Sir, 

I  now  think  it  right  to  give  you  some  in- 
formation concerning  your  son.  You  perhaps 
expected  it  sooner,  but  I  always  wish  to  avoid 
hasty  judgments.  You  mentioned  in  your  let- 
ter that  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered  whieli 
way  his  genius  pointed.  If  by  genius  yai 
meant  such  a  decided  bent  of  rnind  to  any  on 
pursuit  as  will  lead  to  excel  with  little  or  n 
labour  or  instruction^  I  must  say  that  I  hav 
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Jf  ijt  met  with  such  a  quality  in  more  than  three 
4  j  four  boys  in  my  life,  and  your  son  is  cer- 
i  jnly  not  among  the  number.     But  if  you 
l  ean  only  the  ability  to  do  some  of  those 
lings  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can 
when  properly  taught,  I  can  alBrm,  that  I 
d  in  him  no  peculiar  deficiency.  AncJ 
ether  you  choose  to  bring  him  up  to  trade 
to  some  practical  profession,  I  see  no  re?i- 
n  to  doubt  that  he  may  in  time  become  suf- 
iently  qualified  for  it.    It  is  my  favourite 
axim,  Sir,  that  every  thing  most  valuable  iu 
is  life  may  generally  be  acquired  by  taking 
ins  for  it.    Your  son  has  already  lost  much 
me  in  the  fruitless  expectation  of  finding  out 
hat  he  would  take  up  of  his  own  accord, 
elieve  me,  Sir,  few  bx)ys  will  take  up  any 
ing  of  their  own  accord  but  a  top  or  a  mar- 
jle.    I  will  take  care  while  he  is  with  me 
at  he  loses  no  more  time  this  way,  but  is 
mployed  about  things  that  are  fit  for  him,  not 
oubting  that  we  shall  find  him  fit  for  them. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &e. 

Solon  Wiseman. 

Though  the  doctrine  of  this  letter  did  not 

perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Acres's  notions,  yet 
being  convinced  that  Mr.  Wiseman  was  more 
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likely  to  make  something  of  his  son  thau  any 
of  his  former  preceptors,  he  eontiiiiiccl  him  at 
this  school  for  some  years,  and  had  the  satis* 
faction  to  find  him  going  on  in  a  steady  course 
of  gradual  improvement.  In  due  time  a  pro- 
fession was  chosen  for  liim,  whicli  seemed  to 
suit  his  temper  and  talents,  but  for  which  lie 
had  no  particular  turn^  having  never  thought 
at  all  about  it.  He  made  a  respectable  figure 
in  it,  and  went  through  the  world  with  credit 
and  usefulness,  though  without  a  genius* 

HALF-A-CROWN'S  WaRTH. 

Valentine  was  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
and  a  scholar  in  one  of  our  great  schools.  He 
was  a  well-disposed  boy,  but  could  not  help 
envying  a  little  some  of  his  companions,  who 
had  a  larger  allowance  of  money  than  himself. 
He  ventured  in  a  letter  to  sound  his  father  on 
the  subject,  not  directly  asking  for  a  partic  - 
iilar  sum,  but  mentioning  that  many  of  the 
boys  in  !iis  class  had  half  a  crown  a  week  for 
pocketrmoney. 

His  father,  who  did  not  choose  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  for  various  reasons,  nor  yet 
fo  refusQ  him  in  a  mortifying  manner,  wrote 


Half-a'crown^s  worth.  52^9 
^nswer,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  was  to 
te  him  sensible  what  sort  of  a  sum  half-a- 
wn a  week  was,  and  to  how  many  more  im- 
tant  uses  it  might  be  put,  than  to  provide 
bhool-boy  with  things  absolutely  superfluous 
|him. 

It  is  calculated  (said  he)  that  a  grown 
n  may  be  kept  in  health  and  fit  for  labour 
~n  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good  bread  a  day. 
ppose  the  value  of  this  to  be  two-pence  half- 
ny,  and  add  a  penny  for  a  quart  of  milk, 
icli  will  greatly  improve  his  diet.  Half-a^ 
wn  will  keep  him  eight  or  nine  days  in  this 
nner. 

A  common  labourer's  wages  in  our  coun- 
are  seven  shillings  per  week,  and  if  you 
d  somewhat  extraordinary  for  harvest  work, 
is  will  not  make  it  amount  to  three  half- 
owns  on  an  average  the  year  round,  Sup« 
se  his  wife  and  children  to  earn  another 
If-crown.    For  this  ten  shillings  per  week 
e  will  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  lialf-a- 
ozen  children,  in  food,  lodging,  clothes,  and 
el.    A  half-crown,  then,  may  be  reckoned 
e  full  weekly  maintenance  of  two  human 
reatures  in  every  thing  necessary. 

Where  potatoes  are  much  cultivated,  two 
ushels,  weighing  eighty  pounds  a  pieccj  may 

H4i 
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be  purchased  for  half-a-erown.  Here  is  oni 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  solid  food,  of 
^vhich,  allowing  for  the  waste  in  dressing,  you 
may  reckon  two  pounds  and  a  half  sufficient 
for  the  sole  daily  nourishment  of  one  person. 
At  this  rate,  nine  people  might  be  fed  a  week 
for  half-a-crown;  poorly  indeed,  but  so  as 
inany  thousands  are  fed,  with  the  addition  of 
^  little  salt  or  butter-milk. 

If  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  were, 
out  of  work,  or  the  mother  lying°in,  a  paris^ 
would  think  half-a-erow^  a  w«eek  a  very  ami| 
pie  assistance  to  them.  | 

Many  of  the  cottagers  round  us  would  rei!| 
eeive  with  great  thankfiili^iess  a  six-penny  loaf| 
per  weekj  and  reckon  it  a  very  material  addi-jj 
tion  to  their  children's  bread.  For  half-a^i 
crown,  therefore,  you  might  purchas6«~*»thef 
weekly  blessings  of  five  poor  fi^milies. 

Porter  is  a  sort  of  luxury  to  a  poor  man^ 
but  not  an  useless  one,  since  it  will  stand  in 
the  place  of  some  solid  food,  and  enq^ble  him| 
to  work  with  better  heart*    You  could  treat  a,^  m 
Jiard-working  man  with  a  quart  a  day  of  this  | 
Jiquor  for  a  fortnight,  with  half-a-crovvn. 

Many  a  cottage  in  the  country  inhabited  |  iiiic 
%j  a  large  family  is  let  for  forty  shillings  a 
|^e:p^»   Paif^a°crown  ft  week  ^youl^  pay  ilm 
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rent  of  three  saeh  cottages,  and  allow 
iewhat  over  for  repairs. 
jThe  usual  price  for  schooling  at  a  dame- 
^ol  in  a  village  is  two-pence  a  week.  Yoo 
^ht  therefore  get  fifteen  children  instructed 
reading  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  for  half-a- 
wn weekly.  But  even  in  a  town  you  might 
them  taught  reading,  writing,  and  acv 
nts,  and  so  fitted  for  any  common  trade^ 
five  shillings  a  quarter;  and  therefore  half» 
rown  a  week  would  keep  six  children  at 
h  a  school,  and  provide  them  with  books 
ides. 

All  these  are  ways  in  which  half-a^crown 
eek  might  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
d  to  others.    I  shall  now  just  mention  one 

two  ways  of  laying  it  out  with  advantage 

yourself. 

I  know  you  are  very  fond  of  coloured 
tes  of  plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
tory.  There  are  now  several  works  of  this 
t  publishing  in  monthly  numbers,  as  the  Bo- 
ical  Magazine,  the  English  Botany,  the 

ora  Rustica,  and  the  Naturalist's  Magazine. 

>w  half-a-crown  a  week  would  reach  the 

rchase  of  the  best  of  these. 
The  same  sum  laid  out  in  the  old  bool^ 

ops  in  London  would  buy  you  ^lore  classics^ 
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and  pretty  editions  too,  in  one  year,  than  yoii 
could  read  in  five. 

Now  I  do  not  grudge  laying  out  half-a- 
crown  a  week  upon  you;  but  when  so  many 
good  things  for  yourself  and  others  may  be 
done  with  it,  I  am  unwilling  you  should  squan- 
der it  away  like  your  school-fellows  in  tarts 
and  trinkets. 


THE  RAT  WITH  A  BELL. 

A  EABLE. 


Be 


A  LARGE  old  house  in  the  country  was  sa 
extremely  infested  with  rats,  that  nothing 
€ould  he  secured  from  their  depredations, 
They  scaled  the  walls  to  attack  flitches  of  ba^ 
eon,  though  hung  as  high  as  the  ceiling.  Hang 
ing-shclves  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
cheese  and  pastry.  They  penetrated  by  sap  "^^^ 
into  the  store-room,  and  plundered  it  of  pre 
serves  and  sweetraeats.  They  gnawed  through 
cupboard  doors,  undermined  floors,  and  ran 
races  behind  the  wainscots.  The  cats  could 
not  get  at  them:  th«y  were  too  cunning  and 
too  well  fed  to  meddle  with  .poison;  and  traps 
only  now  and  then  caught  a  heedless  strag- 
gler.  Om  of  these,  howeyer,  m  being  taken< 
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the  oeeasion  of  practising  a  new  device, 
is  was,  to  fasten  a  collar  with  a  small  bell 
it  the  prisoner's  neck,  and  then  turn  him 
e  again. 

'"yerjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  his  liberty^ 
rat  ran  into  the  nearest  hole,  and  went  in 
ch  of  his  companions.    They  heard  at  a 
ance  the  bell  tinkle,  through  the  dark  pas- 
jes,  and  suspecting  some  enemy  had  got 
ong  them,  away  they  scoured,  some  one 
y  and  some  another.    The  bell-bearer  pur* 
d;  and  soon  guessing  the  cause  of  their 
ht,  he  was  greatly  amused  by  it.  Wher- 
r  he  approached,  it  was  all  hurry-scurry, 
not  a  tail  of  one  of  them  was  to  be  seen, 
chased  his  oid  friends  from  hole  to  hole, 
d  room  to  room,  laughing  all  the  while  at 
ir  fears,  and  increasing  them  by  all  the 
^ans  in  his  power.    Presently  he  had  the 
ole  house  to  himgelf.    ^'That's  right  (quoth 
)— the  fewer,  the  better  cheer."    So  he  ri- 
d  alone  among  the  good  things,  and  stufl'ed 
1  he  could  hardly  walk. 

For  two  or  three  days  this  course  of  life, 
ent  on  very  pleasantly.  He  eat,  and  eatj 
d  played  the  bugbear  to  perfection.  At 
ngth  he  grew  tired  of  this  lonely  condition^ 
tl  longed  to  mi^c  willi  his  eempanioBs  agai^ 
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upon  the  former  footing.  But  tlie  difficulty 
was,  how  to  get  rid  of  his  bell.  He  pulled 
and  tugged  with  his  fore-feet,  and  almost  wore 
the  skin  off  his  neck  in  the  attempt,  but  all  in 
rain.  The  bell  was  now  his  plague  and  tor- 
ment. He  wandered  from  room  to  room,  ear-^* 
nestly  desiring  to  make  himself  known  to  one 
of  his  companions,  but  they  all  kept  out  of  his 
reach.  At  last,  as  he  was  moping  about  dis- 
consolate, he  fell  in  puss's  way,  and  was  de-, 
Youred  in  an  instant. 

He  who  is  raised  so  much  above  his  fellow 
creatures,  as  to  be  the  object  of  their  terror, 
must  suffer  for  it  \n  losing  all  the  comforts  of 
society.  He  is  a  solitary  being  in  the  midst, 
€f  crowds.  He  keeps  them  at  a  di^itance,  and' 
they  equally  shun  him.  Dread  and  aflfection 
mnmt  subsist  together. 


TriaL  "  27^ 


THIRTEENTH  EVENING. 
TRIAL* 

a  complaint  made  against  sundry  persons  for  break- 
•ng  the  windoias  of  Dorothy  Careful,  vsidov^  and 
iealer  in  gingerbread. 

The  court  being  sat,  there  appeared  in 
rson  tlie  widow  Dorothy  Careful^  to  make  a 
mplaint  against  Henry  Luckless^  and  other 
rson  or  persons  unknown,  for  breaking  three 
ines  of  glass,  value  nine-pence,  in  the  house 
the  said  widow.  Being  directed  to  tell  her 
se  to  the  court,  she  made  a  courtesy,  and  be  - 
n  as  follows: 

"Please  your  lordship,  I  was  sitting  iit 
ork  by  my  fire  side,  between  the  hours  of  six^ 
d  seven  in  the  evening,  just  as  it  was  grow- 
g  dusk,  and  little  Jack  was  spinning  beside 

,  when  all  at  once  crack  went  the  window^ 

d  down  fell  a  little  basket  of  cakes  that 

*  This  was  meant  as  a  sequel  of  that  very  pleas- 
and  ingenious  little  work,  entitled  yu^enile  TriaU-, 
which,  a  court  of  Jus^tice  is  supposed  to  be  instituted 
a  boarding-school,  composed  of  the  scholars  them- 
Ives,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  offences  committed 
school. 
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was  set  ap  against  it.  I  started  up,  and  erft. 
ed  to  Jack,  Bless  me,  what's  the  matter!  So 
says  Jack,  Somebody  has  thrown  a  stone  and 
broke  the  window,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  some 
of  the  school-boys.  With  that  I  ran  out  of 
the  house,  and  saw  some  boys  making  olf  as 
fast  as  they  could  go.  So  1  ran  after  them  as 
quick  as  my  old  legs  would  carry  me:  but  I 
should  never  have  come  near  them,  if  one  had 
not  happehed  to  fall  down.  Him  I  caught, 
and  brought  back  to  my  house;  when  Jack 
knew  him  at  once  to  be  master  Harry  Luck* 
iess.  So  I  told  him  I  would  complain  of  him 
the  next  day;  and  I  hope  your  worship  will 
make  him  pay  the  damage,  and  I  think  he  de- 
serves a  good  whipping  into  the  bargain,  for 
injuring  a  poor  widow  woman." 

The  Judge  having  heard  Mrs.  Careful'^ 
story,  desired  her  to  sit  down;  and  then,  call- 
ing  up  Master  Luckless,  asked  him  what  he  * 
had  to  say  for  himself.  Luckless  appeared 
with  his  face  a  good  deal  scratched,  and  look- 
ing very  ruefully.  After  making  his  bo\v, 
and  sobbing  two  or  thre^  times,  he  said: 

"My  lord,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this  matter  ^"^^ 
as  any  boy  in  the  scliool,  and  I  am  sure  J 
have  suffered  enough  about  it  already*  Mr 
lord,  Billy  Thompson  and  I  were  playi^ig  ic 
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lane  near  Mrs.  CarefaFs  house,  ^vlien  we 
Ifd  the  window  crash;   and  directly  after, 
ime  rannirig  out  towards  us.    Upon  this, 
ran  away,  and  1  ran  too,  thinking  1 
it  bear  the  blame.    But  after  running  a 
way,  I  stumbled  over  something  that  hiy 
le  road,  and  before  I  eojiid  get  up  again, 
(overtook  me,  and  caught  me  by  the  hair, 
began  lugging  and  cuffing  me,    I  told  her 
|as  not  I  that  broke  her  window,  but  it  did 
[signify;  so  she  dragged  me  to  the  light, 
jing  and  scratching  me  all  the  while,  and 
said  she  would  inform  against  me;  and 
is  all  1  know  of  the  matter. 
J^Judge.  I  find,  good  woman,  you  were  wil- 
to  revenge  your.^elf,  witiiout  waiting  for 
I  justice  of  this  court. 

Widoiv  C.  My  lord,  I  confess  I  was  put 
a  passion,  and  did  not  properly  considej^ 
lat  I  was  doing. 

I  Judge.  Well,  whers  is  Billy  Thompson? 

Billy*  Here,  my  lord. 

Judge,  Yon  have  heard  what  Harry  Lack- 
is  says.  Declare,  upon  your  honour,  wheth- 
Ihe  has  spoken  the  truth. 

Billy,  My  lord,  I  am  sure  neither  he,  nor 

lad  any  concern  in  breaking  the  windows. 
Be  were  standing  together  at  the  time,  and  I 
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ran  on  hearing  the  door  open,  for  fear  of  be-  'jj 
ing  charged  with  it,  and  he  followed.  But  || 
what  became  of  him^  I  did  not  stay  to  see. 

Judge.  So,  you  let  your  friend  shift  for 
himself,  and  only  thought  of  saving  yourselfc 
Bat  did  you  see  any  other  person  about  the 
house,  or  in  the  lane? 

Billi/,  My  lord,  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
body on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  creeping 
along,  a  little  before  the  window  was  broken, 
but  I  saw  nobody. 

Judge.  You  hear,  good  woman,  what  is  al^ 
leged  in  behalf  of  the  person  you  have  accus* 
led.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  against! 
him? 

Widow  C.  One  miglit  be  sure  that  they 
would  deny  it,  and  tell  lies  for  one  another: 
but  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  put  oiF  in  that  man- 
ner. 

Judge.  I  must  tell  you,  mistress,  that  yo« 
give  too  much  liberty  to  your  tongue,  and  are 
guilty  of  as  much  injustice,  as  that  of  which 
you  complain.  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if 
the  young  gentlemen  of  this  school  deserved 
the  general  character  of  liars.  You  will  find 
among  us,  I  hope,  as  just  a  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  honourable,  as  among  those  who  are 
older^  and  our  worthy  master  certainly  w  ould 
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•permit  us  to  try  offences  in  this  manner,  if 
hought  us  capable  of  bearing  false  witness 
|ach  other's  favour. 

Widow  C,  1  ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  I 
not  mean  to  offend;  but  it  is  a  heavy  loss 
a  poor  woman,  and  though  I  did  not  catch 
boy  in  the  fact,  he  was  the  nearest  when 
as  done. 

Juige.  As  that  is  no  more  than  a  suspi- 
n,  and  he  has  the  positive  evidence  of  his 
ool  fellow  in  his  favour,  it  will  be  impossi- 
to  convict  him,  consistently  with  the  rules 
justice.    Have  you  discovered  any  other 
cum  stance  that  may  point  out  the  offender? 
Widow  C.  My  lord,  next  morning  Jack 
nd  on  the  floor  this  top,  which  I  suppose 
window  was  broke  with. 
Jicdge,  Hand  it  up. — Hore,  gentlemen  of 
jury,  please  to  examine  it,  and  see  il*you 
,n  discover  any  thing  of  its  owner. 
Juryman.  Here  is  P,  R.  cut  upon  it. 
•Another.  Yes;  and  I  am  sure  I  recollect 
ter  Riot's  having  just  such  an  one. 
Another.  So  do  I. 

Judge.  Master  Riot,  is  this  your  top.^ 
liiot.  I  do'nt  know,  my  lord,  perhaps  it 
lay  be  mine;  I  have  had  a  great  many  tops, 
nd  when  \  have  done  with  them;^  I  throw  them 
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away,  and  any  body  may  pick  them  up  tha  „{ 

pie«3ises.    You  see  it  has  lost  its  peg.  l, 

Judge,  Very  well.  Sir.  Mrs.  Careful,  yoi  L 
may  retire.  [\ 

Widow  C.  And  mast  I  have  no  amends  jj-j 
my  lord.  le 

Judge,  Have  patience.  Leave  every  thin  ito 
to  the  court.    We  shall  do  you  all  the  justic 
in  our  power.     As  soon  as  the  widow  wa  t 
gone,  the  Judge  r^se  from  his  seat,  and  wit 
much  solemnity  thus  addressed  the  assembly;  ,,|, 

Gentlemen — this  business^  I  confess,  give  ' 
me  much  dissatisfaction.    A  poor  woman  ha 
been  insulted,  and  injured  in  her  property,  aj  re 
parently  without  provocation;  and  though  sli 
has  not  been  able  to  convict  the  offender,  fg] 
cannot  be  doubted  that  she,  as  well  as  th  id 
world  in  general,  will  impute  the  crime  to  soni 
of  our  society.  Though  I  am  in  my  own  min 
convinced  that  in  her  passion  she  charged  a 
innocent  person,  yet  the  circumstance  of  th 
top  is  a  strong  suspicion,  indeed  almost 
proof,  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  unmanl 
mischief  was  one  of  our  body.     The  owner  ( 
the  top  has  justly  observed,  that  its  havin 
been  his  property  is  no  certain  proof  again) 
him.     Since,  tJierefore,  in  the  present  defec 
«f  evideneej  the  whole  school  must  remM 
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thened  with  the  discredit  of  this  action,  and 
Ire  in  the  guilt  of  it,  I  think  fit,  in  the  first 
ice,  to  decree,  that  restitution  shall  be  made 
he  sufferer  out  of  the  public  chest;  and 
t,  that  a  court  of  inquiry  be  instituted,  for 
express  purpose  of  searching  thoroughly 
>  this  affair,  with  power  to  examine  all 
sons  upon  honour,  who  are  thought  likely 
3e  able  to  throw  light  upon  it.  I  hope, 
itlemen,  these  measures  meet  with  your 
currence! 

The  whole  court  bowed  to  the  Judge,  and 
iressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  his  de- 
mination. 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  public  treas- 
r  should  go  to  the  Widow  CarefuPs  house, 
I  pay  her  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  making 
t'^sfii  the  same  time  a  handsome  apology  in  the 
ne  of  the  school.  And  six  persons  were 
en  by  lot  out  of  the  jury  to  compose  the 
irt  of  inquiry,  which  was  to  sit  in  the  even- 


The  court  then  adjourned. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  inquiryj 
first  thing  proposed  by  the  President  was, 
i.aifi  lit  the  persons  who  usually  played  with 

f ster  Riot  should  be  sent  for.  Accordingly 
m  Frisk  and  Bob  Loiter  were  summoned^ 
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when  tlie  President  asked  them  upon  theii 
honour  if  they  knew  the  top  to  have  been  Ri 
ot's.  They  said  they  did.  They  were  the] 
asked  whether  they  remembered  when  Rio 
had  it  in  his  possession? 

Frisk.  He  had  it  the  day  before  yesterdaj 
and  split  a  top  of  mine  with  it* 

Loiter,  Yes,  and  then,  as  he  was  making 
stroke  at  mine,  the  peg  flew  out. 

Fres.  What  did  he  then  do  with  it.^ 

Frisk.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  sai< 
as  it  was  a  strong  top,  he  would  have  it  mtm 
ed. 

Pres.  Then  he  did  not  throw  it  away, 
give  it  to  any  body.^ 

Loit.  No;  he  pocketed  it  up,  and  we  sa 
no  more  of  it. 

Pres.  Do  you  know  of  any  quarrel  he  hi 
with  Widow  Careful?  K 

Frisk.  Yes;  a  day  or  two  before  he  wejl 
to  her  shop  for  some  gingerbread;  but  as  ■ 
already  owed  her  six -pence,  she  would  not 
him  have  any  till  he  had  paid  his  debts.  | 

Pres.  How  did  he  take  this  disappoi; 
ment. 

Frisk,  lie  said  he  would  be  revenged 
FreK  Are  yoU  sure  h©  used  such  words 
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Frisk,  Yes,  Loiter  heard  him  as  well  as 
Iself. 
Loit.  I  did.  Sir. 

Pres.  Do  either  of  you  know  any  more  of 
is  affair? 
Both.  No,  Sir. 
Pres.  You  may  go. 

The  Pregidest  now  observed,  that  these 
tnesses  had  done  a  great  deal  in  e?itablish- 
f  ^  proofs  against  Riot;  for  it  was  now  pretty 
I  tain  that  no  one  but  himself  could  have 
« in  in  possession  of  the  top  at  the  time  the 
me  was  committed;  and  also  it  appeared, 
I  |it  he  had  declared  a  malicious  intention  a- 
i  Imt  the  woman,  which  it  was  highly  proba- 
he  would  put  in  execution. — As  the  court 
I  jis  debating  about  the  next  step  to  be  taken, 
rel  liel  |  ^y  were  acquainted  that  Jack,  the  widow's 
1,  was  waiting  at  the  school  door  for  admis- 
m;  and  a  person  being  sent  out  for  him,  Ri- 
was  found  threatening  the  boy,  and  bidding 
go  home  about  his  business.     The  boy 
s  however  conveyed  safely  into  the  room^ 
en  he  thusr  addressed  himself  to  the  Presi- 
int. 

Jack*  Sir,  an  please  your  worship,  as  I 
s  looking  about  this  morning  for  sticks  in 
i  f«!*Pje  hedge  over  against  oar  house,  I  found  this 
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buckle.  So  1  thought  to  myself,  sure  thit 
must  belong  to  the  rascal  that  broke  our  wiii. 
dows.  So  I  have  brought  it  to  see  if  auy  body 
ill  the  school  would  own  it. 

Fres,  On  which  side  of  the  hed^e  did  yoii 
find  it? 

Jack.  On  the  other  side  from  our  house,  in 
the  close. 

Pres,  Let  us  see  it.  Gentlemen,  this  is  go 
smart  a  buckle,  that  I  am  sure  I  remember  it 
at  once,  and  so  I  dare  say  you  all  do? 

ML  It  is  Riot's. 

Pres.  Has  any  body  observed  Riot's  shoei 
to-day. 

One  Boy.  Yos,  he  has  got  them  tied  witl|J 
strings. 

Pres,  Very  well,  gentlemen;  we  have  noth 

ing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  up  an  account  o 

al!  the  evidence  we  have  heard,  and  lay 

Jill 

before  his  lords  hi  p«    Jack,  you  may  go  hom( 
Jack.  Pi  ay  5  Sir,  let  somebody  go  with  m( 

for  1  am  afraid  of  Riot,  who  has  just  bee 

threatening  me  at  the  door. 

Pres.  Master  Bold  will  please  to  go  alor  |^ 

with  the  boy. 

The  minutes  of  the  court  were  then  drav 

up,  and  the  President  took  them  to  the  Judge 

chamber.    After  the  Judge  had  perused  thei 
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Brdered  an  indictment  to  he  drawn  up  a- 
kst  Peter  Riot,  "for  that  he  meanly,  clan- 
tinely,  and  with  malice  afore-thought,  had 
ken  three  panes  in  the  window  of  Widow 
'cful,  with  a  certain  instrument  called  a 
whereby  he  had  committed  an  atrocious 
rry  on  an  innocent  person,  and  had  brought 
iisgrace  upon  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
ged.''  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  an  officer 
inform  Master  Riot  that  his  trial  would 
le  on  the  next  morning. 
Riot,  who  was  with  some  of  his  gay  com- 
lions,  affected  to  treat  the  matter  with  great 
ilference,  and  even  to  make  a  jest  of  it, 
wever,  in  the  morning  he  thought  it  best  to 
eavour  to  make  it  up;  and  accordingly, 
en  the  court  was  asjsembled,  he  sent  one  of 
friends  with  a  shilling,  saying  that  he 
uld  not  trouble  them  with  any  further  in- 
ries,  but  would  pay  the  sum  that  had  been 
lied  out  of  the  public  stock.  On  the  receipt 
this  message,  the  Judge  rose  with  much  se- 
*ity  in  his  countenance,  and  observing,  that 
such  a  contemptuGUs  behaviour  towards 
5  court  the  criminal  had  greatly  added  to 
i  offence,  he  ordered  two  officers  with  tJieir 
ves  immediately  to  go  and  bring  in  Riot, 
i  t©  us©  force  if  he  should  resist  them.  The 
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culprit,  thinking  it  best  to  submit,  was  pres* 
entiy  led  in  between  the  two  officers;  when  be- 
ing  placed  at  the  bar,  the  Judge  thus  address- 
ed him: 

"I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  any  member  of  this 
society  can  be  so  little  sensible  of  the  nature 
of  a  crime,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  a  court  of  justice,  as  you  hare 
shewn  yourself  to  be,  by  the  proposal  you  took 
the  improper  liberty  of  sending  to  us.    If  yofi 
meant  it  as  a  confession  of  your  guilt,  you  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  waited  to  receive  from  os 
the  penalty  we  thought  proper  to  inflict,  and 
not  to  have  imagined  that  an  offer  of  the  mere 
payment  of  damages  would  satisfy  the  claim! 
of  justice  against  you.    if  you  had  only  brok 
en  the  window  by  accident,  and  on  your  owi 
accord  offered  restitution,  nothing  less  tha  in 
the  full  damages  could  liave  been  aeceptet  u 
But  you  now  stand  charged  with  having  don  ^ 
this  mischief,  meanly,  secretly,  aud  malicious  ij 
iy,  and  thereby  have  added  a  great  deal  (  m 
criminal  intention  to  the  act.    Can  you  the  wl 
think  that  a  court  like  this,  designed  to  watc 
over  the  morals,  as  well  as  protect  the  prope 
tie^,  of  our  com-nunity,  can  so  slightly  pa 
over  such  aggravated  offences?     You  c< 
claim  no  meril  from  confessing  the  crirae^  nc 
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i  you  know  so  much  eyidenee  will  appear 
iiist  you.  And  if  you  choose  still  to  plead 
guilty,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  it,  and  wi' 

proceed  immediately  to  the  trial,  without 
ing  any  advantage  of  the  confession  impli- 
)y  your  oSfer  of  payment." 
Riot  stood  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
ged  to  be  allowed  to  consult  with  his 
nds,  what  was  best  for  him  to  do.  This 

agreed  to,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire, 
igh  under  guard  of  an  officer.  After  a 
rt  absence,  he  returned  with  more  humility 
lis  looks,  and  said  that  he  pleaded  guilty, 

threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
t  Judge  then  made  a  speech  of  some  length, 
the  purpose  of  convincing  the  prisoner,  as 
[  as  the  by-standers,  of  tlie  enormity  of  the 
le.  He  then  pronounced  the  following  sen- 

e: 

'You,  Peter  Riot,  are  hereby  sentenced  to 
the  sum  of  half  a  crown  to  the  public 
sury,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  mischief 
have  done,  and  your  attempt  to  conceal 
You  are  to  repair  to  the  house  of  Widow 
ful,  accompanied  by  such  witnesses  as  we 
1  appoint,  and  there,  having  first  paid  her 
sum  you  owe  her,  you  shall  ask  her  par- 
for  the  insult  you  oflered  her.    You  shall 
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likewise,  tomorrov^,  after  school,  stand  up 
your  place,  and  before  all  the  scholars  ask 
pardon  for  the  disgrace  you  have  been  tbe 
means  of  bringing  upon  the  society;  and  iu 
particular,  you  shall  apologize  to  Master 
Luckless,  for  the  disagreeable  circumstance 
you  were  the  means  of  bringing  him  into.  Till 
all  this  is  complied  with,  you  shall  not  pre. 
sume  to  come  into  the  play  ground,  or  join  in 
any  of  the  diversions  of  the  school;  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  admonished  not  to  keep 
you  company  till  this  is  done.'^ 

Riot  was  then  dismissed  to  his  room;  am 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  the  widow's 
who  was  pleased  to  receive  his  submission  gra 
ciously,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apologize  fo 
her  own  improper  treatment  of  Master 
less,  to  whom  she  sent  a  present  of  a  nice  ba 
by  way  of  amends. 

Thus  ended  this  important  business. 


THE  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS.  T 

lej 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

Gr.  What  a  delightful  smell!  i 
H.  Charming!  It  is  sweeter  than  Mr.  1 
sence^s  shop. 


Lemminous  Plants. 
Do  you  know  whence  it  comes? 
\q,  O — ^it  is  from  the  bean  field  on  the  oth- 
ide  of  the  hedge,  I  suppose. 
T.  It  is.     This  is  the  month  in  which 
8  are  in  blossom.    See— the  stalks  are 
of  their  black  and  white  flowers. 
1.  1  see  peas  in  blossom,  too,  on  the  other 
of  the  field. 

(x.  You  told  us  some  time  ago  of  grass  and 
flowers,  but  they  make  a  poor  figure  coni- 
ed  to  these. 

T.  They  do.  The  glory  of  a  cornfield  is 
n  it  is  ripe;  but  peas  and  beans  look  very 

bily  at  that  time.  But  suppose  we  take 
loser  view  of  these  blossoms.  Go,  you, 
rge,  and  bring  me  a  bean  plant;  and  you, 

ry,  a  pea.  L'^^^y  bring  them^ 

T,  Now  let  us  sit  down  and  compare  theai« 
you  think  these  flowers  much  alike? 
//.  O  no — ^very  little. 
6r.  Yes~a  good  deal. 
T.  A  little  and  a  good  deal!    How  can 
t  be?    Come,  let  us  see.    In  the  first  place 
do  not  much  resemble  each  other  in  size 

olour. 

Gr.  No — but  I  think  they  do  in  shape. 
T.  True.    They  are  both  irregular  flow- 
aud  have  the  same  distribution  of  parts* 
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Thej  are  of  the  kind  called  papilionaeeom^ 
from  papilio^  the  Latin  word  for  a  butterflj, 
which  insect  they  are  thought  to  resemble. 

(?.  The  pea  does  a  little,  but  not  much. 

T.  Some  do  much  more  than  these*  Well 
—you  see  first  a  broad  leaf  standing  upright, 
but  somewhat  bent  back:  this  is  named  the 
standard.  On  each  side  are  two  narrowed, 
ealled  the  wings.  The  under  side  of  the  flow- 
er is  formed  of  a  hollow  part,  resembling 
boat:  this  is  called  the  keel. 

G.  It  is  very  like  a  boat,  indeed! 

T.  In  some  kinds,  however,  it  is  divided 
in  the  middle^  and  so  is  like  a  boat  split  in 
two.  All  these  parts  have  claws  which  unite 
to  form  a  tube,  set  in  a  calyx  or  flower  cup 
This  tube,  you  observe,  is  longer  in  the  bean 
than  in  the  pea,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
other  parts  are  somewhat  different;  but  th 
parts  themselves  are  found  in  both. 

II.  So  they  are.    I  think  them  alike  now 

T.  That  is  the  consequence  of  examinin 
closely.  Now  let  us  strip  ofl*  all  the  leaves  o 
this  bean  flower  but  the  keeL  What  do  yo 
think  this  boat  contains? 

G.  It  must  be  those  little  things  that  yo 
told  us  are  in  all  flowers, 

H.  Th&  chives  and  pistiL 
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T.  Right.    I  will  draw  down  the  keel 
tly,  and  you  shall  see  them. 
II.  How  curious! 

T,  Here  are  a  number  of  chives  joining  in 
ir  bodies  so  as  to  make  a  round  tube,  or 
inder,  through  which  conies  out  a  crooked 
eadj  which  is  the  pistil.  I  will  now  with  a 
slit  this  cylinder.  What  do  you  see  with- 
•t? 

6r.  Somewhat  like  a  little  pod. 
jf  .  True — and  to  show  you  that  it  is  a  pody 
ill  open  it,  and  you  shall  see  the  seeds^ 
thin  it. 

a.  What  tiny  thingsl    Is  this  then  what 
kes  the  bean  pod  afterwards? 
T.  It  is.    When  the  blossom  drops,  thi«^ 
d -vessel  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  and  at 
gth  hardens  as  the  seeds  grow  ripe,  be^ 
mes  black  and  shrivelled,  and  would  barst 
d  shed  the  seeds,  if  they  were  not  gathered* 
6r.  I  have  seen  several  burst  pods  of  our 
eet-peas  under  the  wall,  with  nothing  left 
them. 

T.  And  it  is  common  for  the  field  peag 
d  beans  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  seeds 
hiie  they  are  getting  in. 

H.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pea-stalk  there 
e  S0me  pods  set  already. 
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T.  Open  one.  You  see  that  the  pod  is 
aomposed  of  two  shells,  and  that  all  the  seeds^ 
are  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  podj  but  alter* 
nately  to  each  shell. 

6r.  Is  it  the  same  in  beans? 

T.  Yes,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  pap. 
ilionaeeous  flowers.  Well — this  is  the  gener* 
al  structure  of  a  very  numerous  and  useful 
class  of  plants  called  the  leguminous  or  pod* 
ded.  Of  these,  in  this  country,  the  greater 
part  are  herbaceous,  with  some  shrubs.  In  the- 
warm  climates  there  are  also  tall  trees.  Ma» 
ny  of  the  leguminous  plants  aiiord  excellent 
nourishment  for  man  and  beastj  and  their 
pods  have  the  name  of  pulse. 

6r.  I  have  read  of  persons  living  on  pulse,^ 
but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant  before. 

T.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  diet  of  abstemious  persons.  Of  this  kind^ 
we  eat  peas,  beans,  and  kidney  or  Frencli 
beans,  of  all  which  there  are  a  variety  of  soi 
cultivated.  Other  nations  eat  lenliles  and  lu- 
pins, which  are  of  this  class;  with  several 
others. 

H.  I  remember  our  lupins  in  the  garde)g 
have  flowers  of  this  kind,  with  pods  growing: 
in  clusters.  But  we  only  cultivate  them  So^'' 
the  colour  and  smelL 
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T.  But  other  nations  eat  them.  Then  all 
kinds  of  clover,  or  trefoil,  which  are  so 
ful  in  feeding  cattle,  belong  to  this  tribe; 
lo  likewise  vetches,  sainfoin,  and  lucerne, 
ch  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
icipallj  compose  what  are  usually,  thongh 
Toperly,  called  in  agriculture  artificial 
sses, 

Q.  Clover  flowers  are  as  sweet  as  beans; 
do  they  bear  pods? 

T.  Yesj  very  short  ones,  with  one  or  two 
Is  in  each.  But  there  is  a  kind  called 
such,  with  a  very  small  yellow  flower,  that 
a  curious  twisted  pod,  like  a  snail -shell, 
ay  of  the  leguminous  plants  are  weak,  and 
lot  support  themselves;  hence  they  are 
lished  with  tendrils,  by  means  of  which 
r  clasp  neighbouring  plants,  and  run  up 
fi.  You  know  the  garden  peas  do  so  to  the 
ts  which  are  set  in  the  rows  with  them* 
e  kind  of  vetches  run  in  this  manner  up 
hedges,  which  they  decorate  with  their 
:  bunches  of  blue  or  purple  flowers.  Tares^ 
ah  are  son>e  of  the  slenderest  of  the  fami- 
lo  much  mischief  among  corn  by  twining 
id  it  and  choakingit, 
ET.  What  are  they  good  for  then.^ 
r.  They  are  weeds,  or  noxious  plants^ 
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with  respect  to  us;  but  doubtless  they  have 
their  uses  in  the  creation.  Some  of  our  pap- 
iJionaceous  plants,  however,  are  able  enough 
to  shift  for  themselves;  for  gorge  or  furze  is  of 
the  number. 

G.  What,  that  prickly  bush  all  covered 
over  with  yellow  flowers,  that  over-runs  our 
common? 

T.  Yes;  then  there  is  broom,  a  plant  as  big, 
but  without  thorns,  and  with  larger  flowers. 
This  is  as  frequent  as  furze  in  some  places. 

I  know  it  grows  in  abundance  in  the 
broom-field- 

T.  it  does;  but  the  naming  of  fields  and 
places  from  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  go  com- 
mon as  tiiie  other. 

6r.  We  have  some  bushes  of  white  broom 
in  the  slii  ubbery,  and  some  trees  of  Spanish 
broom. 

T.  True.  You  have  also  a  small  tree 
whieh  Howers  early,  and  bears  a  great  many 
peiMlent  branches  of  yellow  blossoms,  that 
look  pecuiiariy  beautiful  when  intermixed 
with  the  purple  lilacs. 

M.  I  know  it — Laburnum. 

T.  Right.  That  is  one  of  our  class  ol 
plants  too.  Then  there  is  a  large  tree,  with 
delicate  little  leaves,  protected  by  long  thoriiSj 
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bearing  bunches  of  white  papilionaceous 
vers. 

G.  1  know  which  you  measi,  but  I  cannot 
the  name. 

T.  it  is  the  Bastard  Acacia,  or  Locust 
a  native  of  America.    Thus  you  see,  we 
ve  traced  this  class  of  plants  through  all 
|es,  from  the  trefoil  that  covers  the  turf,  to 
prge  tree     I  should  net,  however,  forget 
|o  other  .,  the  Lictuorice,  and  the  Tamarind, 
le  Liquorice,  with  the  sweet  root  of  which 
lu  are  well  acquainted,  grows  in  the  warmer 
luntries,  especially  Spain,  but  is  cultivated 
I  England.   The  Tamarind  is  a  large  spread-* 
Ig  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  val- 
fed  for  its  shade,  as  well  as  for  the  x»ooling 
pid  pulp  of  its  pods,  which  are  preserved 
ith  sugar  and  sent  over  to  us. 

H,  I  know  them  very  well. 

T.  Well— do  you  think  now  you  shall 
Ml  be  able  to  discover  a  papilionaceous  flow- 
when  you  meet  with  it  again? 
6r.  I  believe  I  shall,  if  they  are  all  like 
lese  we  have  been  examining, 

T.  They  have  all  the  same  parts,  though 
ariously  proportioned.    What  are  these? 
G.  There  is  the  standard  and  two  wingsfo 
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T.  Right;  the  teel  is  sometimes  cleft  int^^ 
two,  and  then  it  is  an  irregular  five-leave^ 
flower.    The  chives  are  generally  ten,  of 
which  one  stands  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
pistil  single,  and  ending  in  a  pod.  Anothe| 
circumstance  common  to  most  of  this  tribe,  is* 
that  their  leaves  are  winged  or  pinnated^  that 
is,  having  leaflets  set  opposite  each  other  up4 
on  a  middle  rib.    You  see  this  structure  vA 
these  hean  leaves.    But  in  the  clovers  therd 
^<re  only  two  opposite  leaflets,  and  one  ter-* 
minating,  whence  their  name  of  trefoil,  or 
three-leaf.    What  we  call  a  club  on  cards  is 
properly  a  clover  leaf,  and  the  French  call  it 
trefie^  which  means  the  same. 

Gr.  I  think  this  tribe  of  plants  almost  as 
useful  as  the  grasses. 

T.  They  perhaps  come  the  next  in  utility: 
but  their  seeds,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  are 
not  quite  such  good  nourishment  as  corn,  and 
bread  cannot  be  made  of  them. 

G.  But  clover  is  better  than  grass  for  cat- 
tle. 

T.  It  is  more  fattening,  and  makes  cows 
yield  plenty  of  fine  milk.  Well-— Jet  us 
march* 
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WALKING  THE  STREETSe 

A  PARABLE. 

Have  you  ever  walked  Uirough  the  <2rowA- 
!  streets  of  a  great  city? 

What  shoals  of  people  pouring  in  from  op- 
Isite  quarters^  like  torrents  meeting  in  a  nar- 
valiey!  You  would  imagine  it  impossible 
them  to  get  through;  yet  all  pass  on  their 
[ly  without  stop  or  molestation. 

Were  each  man  to  proceed  exactly  in  the 
[le  in  which  he  set  out,  he  could  not  move 
l^ny  paces  without  encountering  another  full 
i  his  track.  They  would  strike  against  each 
Iher,  fall  back,  push  forward  again,  block  up 
|e  way  for  themselves  and  those  after  them, 
id  throw  the  whole  street  into  canfusion. 
All  this  is  avoided  by  every  man's  yield'' 
a  little. 

Instead  of  advancing  square,  stiff,  with 
rms  stuck  out,  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
lalk  the  streets,  glides  along,  his  arms  close, 
lis  body  oblique  and  flexible,  his  track  gently 
binding,  leaving  now  a  few  inches  on  this 
Ide,  now  on  that,  so  as  to  pass  and  be  pass« 
Id,  without  touching,  in  the  smallest  possible 
Ipace, 

I  2 
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He  pushes  no  one  into  the  kennel,  nor  goeg 
into  it  himself.  By  mutual  accommodation  the 
path,  though  narrow,  holds  them  ail. 

He  goes  neither  much  faster  nor  much 
slower  than  those  who  go  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  the  first  case  he  would  elbow,  in  the 
second  he  would  be  elbowed. 

If  any  accidental  stop  arises,  from  a  car- 
riage crossing,  a  cask  rolled,  a  pick-pocket 
detected,  or  the  like,  he  does  not  increase  the 
bustle  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  it,  but 
checks  his  pace,  and  patiently  waits  for  its  re-  ^ 
moval. 

Like  this  is  the  inarch  of  life. 

In  our  progress  through  the  world,  a  thou- 
sand things  stand  continually  in  our  way. 
Some  people  meet  us  full  hi  the  face  with  op- 
posite opinions  and  inclinations.  Some  stand 
before  us  in  our  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  inter- 
est, and  others  follow  close  upon  our  heels. 
Now  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  consider, 
that  the  road  is  as  free  for  one  as  for  another; 
and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
persons  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  let  us 
pass,  any  more  than  we  out  of  ours.  Then,  if 
we  do  not  mutually  yield  and  accommodate  a 
little,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  all  stand  still, 
or  be  thrown  into  a  perpetual  confusion  of 
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iicezing  and  justling.  If  we  are  all  in  a  hur- 
jto  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  some  point 
|)leasure  or  interest  in  our  view,  and  do  not 
iasionally  hold  back,  when  the  crowd  gath- 
;  and  angry  contentions  arise,  we  shall  only 
^ment  the  tnniult,  without  advancing  our 
n  progress.  On  the  whole,  it  is  our  busi- 
es to  move  onwards,  steadily,  but  quietly, 
jtructing  others  as  little  as  possible,  yield- 
j  a  little  to  this  maii^s  prejudices,  and  that 
in's  desires,  and  doing  every  thing  in  our 
wer  to  make  the  journey  of  life  easy  to  all 
r  fellow-travellers  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
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rOtTRTEENTH  EVENING. 

ON  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

MnSe  F.  one  day,  having  occasion  to  be 
blooded^  sent  for  the  surgeon.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room,  her  young  daughter,  Eliza, 
started  up,  and  was  hastily  going  away,  wheu 
her  mother  called  her  back. 

Mrs.  F.  Eliz^,  do  not  go,  I  want  you  to 
stay 'by  me. 

FLiz.  Dear  mamma!  I  can  never  bear  ta 
see  you  blooded. 

Mrs.  F.  Why  not?  wjjat  harm  will  it  do 
you? 

'  E,  O  dear!  I  cannot  look  at  blood.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  hurt,  mamma! 

Mrs,  F,  O,  if  I  can  bear  to  feel  it,  surely 
you  may  to  see  it.  But  come — you  mzis^  stay, 
and  we  will  talk  about  it  afterwards. 

Eliza  then,  pale  and  trembling,  stood  by 
her  mother,  and  saw  the  whole  operation.  She 
could  not  help,  however,  turning  her  head 
away  when  the  incision  was  made,  and  th^ 
first  flow  of  blood  made  her  start  and  shudder. 
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lieu  all  was  overj  and  the  surgeon  gone^ 
trs.  F.  began. 
Well,  Eliza!  what  do  you  think  of  this 
ghty  matter  now?  Would  it  not  have  been 
!ry  foolish  to  have  run  away  from  it? 
I  E,  O  mamma!  how  frightened  I  was  when 
i  took  out  his  lancet!  Did  it  not  hurt  you  a 
feat  deal? 

Mrs,  F.  No,  very  little.  And  if  it  had,  it 
as  to  do  me  good,  you  know. 

E.  But  why  should  I  stay  to  see  it?  I  could 
I  you  no  good. 

Mrs,  F,  Perhaps  not;  but  it  will  do  yoa 
od  to  be  accustomed  to  such  sights. 

E,  Why,  mamma? 

Mrs,  F,  Because  instances  are  every  day 
ippening  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  assist 
liow-ereatures  in  circumstances  of  pain  and. 
stress;  and  if  we  were  to  indulge  a  reluc- 
nce  to  come  near  to  them  on  those  occasions^ 
e  should  never  acquire  either  the  knowledge 
the  presence  of  mind  necessary  for  the  pur* 
)se. 

E,  But  if  I  had  been  told  how  to  help  peo- 
e  in  such  cases,  could  not  I  do  it  without 
jing  used  to  see  them? 

Mrs,  F.  No;  we  have  all  naturally  a  hor- 

r  at  every  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  paila 
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and  danger  to  ourselves  or  others;  and  noth- 
ing  but  habit  can  give  most  of  us  the  presence 
of  mind  necessary  to  enable  us  in  s^nch  occur- 
rences to  employ  our  knowledge  to  the  best 
advantage* 

jE.  What  is  presence  of  mind,  mamma.^ 

•Mrs.  F.  It  is  that  steady  possession  of  our- 
selves in  cases  of  alarm,  that  prevents  us  from 
being  flurried  and  frightened.  Yon  have^ 
heard  the  expression  of  having  all  our  wits 
Bout  us.  That  is  the  effect  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  most  inestimable  quality  it  is,  for 
without  it  we  are  full  as  likely  to  run  into 
danger  as  to  avoid  it.  Do  you  not  remember 
hearing  of  your  causin  Mary's  cap  taking  fire 
in  the  candle? 

F.  O  yes — ^very  well. 

•Mrs.  F.  Well — the  maid,  as  saan  as  she 
saw  it,  det  up  a  great  scream,  and  ran  out  af 
the  room;  and  Mary  might  have  been  burnt 
tn  death  far  any  assistance  she  could  give 
Jier. 

E.  How  foolish  that  was? 

,Mrs.  F.  Ves — the  girl  had  not  the  least 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  consequence  was, 
depriving  her  of  all  recollection,  and  making 
her  entirely  useless*  But  as  soon  as  your 
m^i  came  up^  she  took  the  right  method  for 
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^eventing  the  mischief.    The  cap  was  too 
eh  Oil  fire  to  be  pulled  off;  so  she  whipped 
quilt  from  the  bed  and  flung  it  round  Mary's 
d,  and  thus  stifled  the  flame. 
E,  Mary  was  a  good  deal  scorched,  Chough. 
Mrs.  F.  Yes — but  it  was  very  well  that  it 
as  no  worse.    If  the  maid,  however,  had 
ted  with  any  sense  at  first,  no  harm  at  all 
ould  have  been  done,  except  burning  the  cap, 
emember  a  much  more  fatal  example  of  the 
ant  of  presence  of  mind.    The  mistress  of  a 
mily  was   awakened  by  flames  bursting 
rough  the  wainscot  into  her  chamber.  She 
w  to  the  stair-ease;  and  in  her  confusion^ 
stead  of  going  up  stairs  to  call  her  children*, 
ho  slept  together  in  the  nursery  over-head^ 
d  who  might  have  all  escaped  by  the  top 
the  house,  she  ran  down,  and  with  much 
nger  made  way  through  the  fire  into  the 
reet.  When  she  had  got  thither,  the  thought 
her  poor  children  rushed  into  her  mind,  but 
was  too  late.    The  stairs  had  caught  fire, 
that  nobody  could  get  near  them,  and  they 
ere  burned  in  their  beds. 
What  a  sad  thing! 
Mrs.  F.  Sad  indeed!    Now  I  will  tell  you 
f  a  diflerent  conduct.    A  lady  was  awakened 
y  the  crackling  of  fire,  and  saw  it  shining 
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under  her  chamber  floor.  Her  husband  would 
Immediately  have  opened  the  door,  but  she 
prevented  him,  since  the  smoke  and  flame 
would  then  have  burst  in  upon  them.  The 
children  with  a  maid  slept  in  a  room  opening 
out  of  theirs.  She  went  and  awakened  them; 
and  tying  together  the  sheets  and  blankets, 
she  sent  down  the  maid  from  the  window  first, 
and  then  let  down  the  children  one  by  one  to 
her.  Last  of  all  she  descended  herself.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  floor  fell  in,  and  all  the 
bouse  was  in  flames. 

JB.  What  a  happy  escape! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes--^and  with  what  cool  recol- 
lection  of  mind  it  was  managed!  For  moth- 
ers to  love  their  children,  and  be  willing  to 
run  any  hazards  for  them,  is  common;  but  in 
weak  minds  that  very  love  is  apt  to  prevent 
exertions  in  the  time  of  danger.  I  knew  a 
lady  who  had  a  fine  little  boy  sitting  in  her 
lap.  He  put  a  w  hole  plum  into  his  mouth, 
which  slipped  into  his  throat,  and  choaked 
him.  The  poor  fellow  turned  black  and  strug« 
gled  violently;  and  the  mother  was  so  fright* 
ened,  that  instead  of  putting  her  finger  into 
Ms  throat  and  pulling  out  the  plum,  which 
might  easily  have  been  done,  idie  laid  him  on 
the  floor  and  ran  to  call  for  assistance*  Put 
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p  maids  who  came  up  were  as  much  flurried 
|she;  and  the  child  died  before  any  thing 
actual  was  done  to  relieve  him. 
E.  How  unhappy  she  must  have  been  a- 
ut  it! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes;  it  threw  her  into  an  ill- 
ss  which  had  like  to  have  cost  her  her  life. 

Another  lady,  seeing  her  little  boy  climb 

a  high  ladder,  set  up  a  violent  scream  that 
ghtened  the  child,  so  that  he  fell  down  and 

s  much  hurt;  whereas  if  she  had  possessed 
mmand  enough  over  herself  to  speak  to  him 
ntly,  he  might  have  got  down  safely. 

E.  Dear  mamma!  what  is  that  running 
wn  your  arm? — O,  it  is  blood! 

Mrs,  F.  Yes — my  arm  bleeds  again.  I 
ve  stirred  it  too  soon. 

E.  Dear!  what  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  F,  Don't  frighten  yaurself.  I  shall 
op  the  blood  by  pressing  on  tha  orifice  with 
y  finger.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  ring  the 
11.  [Eliza  rings — a  servant  corned* 

Mrs,  F,  Betty,  my  arm  bleeds.  Cati  you 
e  it  up  again? 

BeMy,  I  believe  I  can,  madam. 

[She  takes  off  the  bandage  and  puts  w 

M*  I  hope  it  is  stopt  mw* 

I  4? 
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Mrs.  F.  It  is,  Betty  has  done  it  very 
well.  You  see  she  went  about  it  with  com^? 
sure.  This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  of  anoth- 
er story  which  is  very  well  worth  hearing.  A 
man  once  reaping  in  the  field  cut  his  arm 
dreadfully  with  his  sickle,  and  divided  an  ar- 
tery. 

E.  What  is  that,  mammal 

Mrs,  F.  It  is  one  of  the  canals  or  pipes 
through  which  the  blood  from  the  heart  runs 
like  water  in  a  pipe  brought  from  a  reservoir. 
When  Qne  of  these  is  cut,  it  bleeds  very  vio~ 
lently,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  make 
a  pressure  between  the  wounded  place  and  the 
heart  in  order  to  intercept  the  course  of  the 
blood  towards  it.  Well— this  poor  man  bled 
profusely;  and  the  people  about  him,  both 
men  and  women,  were  so  stupified  with  fright., 
that  some  ran  one  way,  some  another,  and 
some  stood  stock  still.  In  ^hort,  he  would 
soon  have  bled  to  death,  had  not  a  brisk,  stoat- 
hearted  wench,  who  came  up,  slipt  off  her 
garter,  and  bound  it  tight  above  the  wound. 

which  means  the  bleeding  was  stopt  till 
proper  help  could  be  procured. 

E,  What  a  clever  wench!  But  {io>v  did 
ghe  know  what  to  do? 

JKrs»  F.  She  had  perhaps  beard  it,  ifts  yep 
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have  done  now;  and  so  probably  had  some  of 
4he  others,  but  they  had  not  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  put  it  in  practice.  It  is  a  much 
greater  trial  of  courage,  however,  when  the 
danger  presses  upon  ourselves  as  well  as  oth* 
ers.  Suppose  a  furious  bull  was  to  come  up- 
on you  in  the  midst  of  a  field.  You  could  not 
possibly  escape  him  by  running,  and  attempt- 
ing it  would  destroy  your  only  chance  of  safer 

E.  What  would  that  be? 

Mrs.  F,  I  have  a  story  for  that  too.  The 
mother  of  that  Mr.  Day  who  wrote  Sanford 
and  Merlon  was  distinguished,  as  he  also  was, 
for  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  When  a 
young  woman,  she  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  fields  with  a  companion,  when  they  per- 
ceived a  bull  coming  to  them  roaring  and  toss<? 
ing  about  his  horns  in  the  most  tremendous 
manner. 

E.  O,  how  I  should  have  screamed! 

Mrs.  F,  I  dare  say  you  would;  and  so  did 
her  companion.  But  she  bid  her  walk  away 
behind  her  as  gently  as  she  could,  whilst  she 
herself  stopt  short,  and  faced  the  bull,  eyeing 
him  with  a  determined  countenance.  The 
hull,  when  he  had  come  near,  stopt  also,  paw- 
iiig  the  ground  and  roaring.    Few  animal^ 
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will  attack  a  man  who  steadily  waits  for 
them.  In  a  while,  she  drew  back  some  steps$ 
still  facing  the  bull.  The  bull  followed.  She 
stopt,  and  then  he  stopt.  In  this  manner,  she 
made  good  her  retreat  to  the  style  over  which 
her  companion  had  before  got.  She  then  turn- 
ed and  sprung  over  it,  and  got  clear  out  of 
danger. 

E.  That  was  bravely  done^  indeed!  But 
I  think  very  few  women  could  have  done  as 
much. 

Mrs,  F,  Such  a  degree  of  cool  resolution 
to  be  sure  is  not  common.  But,  I  have  read 
of  a  lady  in  the  East-Indies  who  shewed  at 
least  as  much.  She  was  sitting  out  of  doors 
with  a  party  of  pleasure,  when  they  were  a- 
ware  of  a  huge  tyger  that  had  crept  through 
a  hedge  near  them,  and  was  just  ready  to 
make  his  fatal  spring.  They  were  struck 
with  the  utmost  consternation;  but  she,  with 
an  umbrella  in  her  hand,  turned  to  the  tyger, 
and  suddenly  spread  it  full  in  his  face.  This 
unusual  assault  so  terrified  the  beast,  that 
taking  a  prodigious  leap,  he  sprung  over  the 
fence,  ^ind  plunged  out  of  sight  into  the  neigh- 
bouring thicket. 

Well — ^that  was  the  boldest  thing  I  ev- 
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heard  of.    But  is  it  possible,  mamma,  to 
make  one's  self  courageous? 

Mrs.  F.  Courage,  my  dear,  is  of  two  kinds; 
one  the  gift  of  nature,  the  other  of  reason  and 
piabit.  Men  have  naturally  more  courage 
than  women;  that  is,  they  are  less  affected  by 
danger;  it  makes  a  less  impression  upon  them, 
and  does  not  flutter  their  spirits  so  much. 
This  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  bodily 
constitution;  and  from  the  same  cause,  some 
men  and  some  women  are  more  courageous 
than  others.  But  the  other  kind  of  courage 
may  in  some  measure  be  acquired  by  every 
one.  Reason  teaches  us  to  face  smaller  dan- 
gers in  order  to  avoid  greater,  and  even  to  un^ 
dergo  the  greatest  when  our  duty  requires  it. 
Habit  makes  us  less  affected  by  particular 
dangers  which  have  often  come  in  our  way. 
A  sailor  does  not  feel  the  danger  of  a  storm 
so  much  as  a  landman;  but  if  he  was  mounted 
upon  a  spirited  horse  in  a  fox-chase,  he  would 
probably  be  the  most  timorous  man  in  compa- 
ny. The  courage  of  women  is  chiefly  tried  in 
domestic  dangers.  They  are  attendants  on 
the  sick  and  dying;  and  they  must  qualify 
themselves  to  go  through  many  scenes  of  ter«. 
rer  in  these  dtuations,  which  would  alarm  tha 
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stoutest-hearted  man  who  was  not  aceustomed 
to  them. 

I  have  heard  that  women  generally 
bear  pain  and  Illness  better  than  men. 

Mrs,  F.  They  do  so,  because  they  are 
more  used  to  them,  both  in  themselves  and 
others. 

E.  I  think  I  should  not  be  afraid  again  to 
see  any  body  blooded. 

Mrs,  F.  I  hope  not.  It  was  for  that  pur- 
pose I  made  you  stand  by  me.  And  I  would 
have  you  alv^  ays  force  yourself  to  look  on  and 
give  assistance  in  cases  of  this  kind,  however 
painful  it  may  at  first  be  to  you,  that  you  may 
as  soon  as  possible  gain  that  presence  of  mind 
which  arises  from  habit. 

E.  But  would  that  make  me  like  to  be 
blooded  myself? 

Mrs.  F.  Not  to  like  it,  but  to  lose  all  fool- 
ish fears  about  it,  and  submit  calmly  to  it 
when  good  for  you.  But  I  hope  yoa  have 
.sense  enough  to  do  that  already. 

PHAETON  JUNIOR; 

OR,  THE  GIG  DEMOLZSHZBv 

Ye  heroes  of  the  upper  form 
Who  long  for  whip  and  reins. 
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Come,  listen  to  a  dismal  tale. 
Set  forth  in  dismal  strains. 

Young  yehu  was  a  lad  of  fame. 

As  all  the  school  could  tell; 
At  cricket,  taw,  and  prison-bar«. 

He  bore  away  the  bell. 

Now  welcome  Whitsuntide  was  cornea, 
And  boys,  with  merry  hearts. 

Were  gone  to  visit  dear  mamma. 
And  cat  her  pies  and  tarts. 

As  soon  as  Jehu  saw  his  sire^ 

A  boon,  a  boon!  he  cried; 
O,  if  I  am  your  darMngr  boy. 

Let  me  not  be  denied* 

My  darling  boy  indeed  thou  art. 

The  father  wise  replied; 
So  name  the  boon;  I  promise  thee 

It  shall  not  be  denied* 

Then  give  me.  Sir,  ymu-  long-lash'd  whi] 

And  give  your  gig  and  pair. 
To  drive  along  ta  yonder  tawn. 

And  fiourisb  through  the  fair. 

The  father  shook  his  head, — My  son^ 
You  know  not  what  you  ask? 

To  drive  a  gig  in  crowded  streets^ 
Is  no  such  easy  task. 

The  horses,  full  of  rest  and  corc^ 
^arce  I  myself  can  guides 
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And  much  I  fear,  if  you  attempt. 
Some  mischief  will  betide. 

Then  think,  dear  boy,  of  something*  else. 

That's  better  worth  your  wishing"; 
A  bow  and  quiver,  bats  and  balis, 

A  rod  and  lines  for  fishing-. 

But  nothing  could  young*  Jehu  please 

Except  a  touch  at  driving; 
'Twas  all  in  vain,  his  father  found. 

To  spend  his  breath  in  striving. 

At  least  attend,  rash  boy!  he  cried^ 

And  follow  good  advice. 
Or  in  a  ditch  both  gig  and  you 

Will  tumble  in  a  trice. 

Spare,  spare  the  whip,  hold  hard  the  reins, 

The  steeds  go  fast  enough; 
Keep  in  the  middle  beaten  track. 

Nor  cross  the  ruts  so  rough: 

And  when  within  the  town  you  come. 

Be  sure  with  special  care. 
Drive  clear  of  sign-posts,  booths,  and  stalls 

And  monsters  of  the  fair. 

The  youth  scarce  heard  his  father  out. 
But  roar'd.  Bring  out  the  whiskey: 

With  joy  he  view'd  the  rolling  wheels 
And  prancing  ponies  frisky. 

He  seiz'd  the  reiiis,  and  up  he  sprung^ 
And  wav'd  the  whistling  lash; 
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Take  care,  take  care!  his  falher  cried; 
But  off  he  went  slap  dash. 

Who's  this  lig-ht  spark?  the  horses  thought. 
We'll  try  your  strenjjth,  young"  master! 

So  o'er  the  rugged  turnpike  road 
Still  faster  ran  and  faster. 

Young  Jehu,  tottering  in  his  seat. 

Now  wish'd  to  puil  them  in; 
But  pulling  from  so  young  a  hand 

They  valued  not  a  pin. 

A  drove  of  grunting  pigs  before 

Fill'd  up  tiie  narrow  way; 
Dash  thro'  ihe  midst  the  horses  drove^ 

And  made  a  ruetul  day: 

For  son>e  were  trampled  under  foot. 

Some  crush'd  beneath  the  wheel; 
Lord!  how  the  drivers  curst  and  sworq,. 

And  how  the  pigs  did  squeal! 

A  farmer's  wife  on  old  blind  Ball, 

Went  slowly  on  the  road, 
With  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  cream^ 

In  two  large  panniers  stow'd. 

Ere  Ball  could  stride  the  rut,  amain 

The  gig  came  thund'ring  on. 
Crash,  went  the  pannier,  and  the  dame 

And  Ball  lay  overtlirown. 

Now  thro'  the  town  the  mettled  pair 
Ran  rattling  o'er  the  stones'; 
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They  drove  the  crowd  from  side  to  side-. 
And  shook  poor  Jehu's  bones. 

When  lo!  direct!}'  in  their  course 

A  monstroQiS  form  appear'd; 
A  shaggy  bear  that  stalked  and  roar*4j 

On  hinder  legs  uprear'd. 

Sideways  they  started  at  the  sight. 
And  whisked  the  gig  half-round. 

Then  cross  the  crowded  market  place 
They  flew  with  furious  bound. 

First  o*er  a  heap  of  crockVy  ware 

The  rapid  car  tliey  whirl*d; 
And  jugs,  and  mugs,  and  pots,  and  pans. 

In  fragments  wide  were  huri'd. 

A  booth  stood  hear  with  tempting  cakes 

And  groc'ry  richly  fraught; 
All  Birmingham  on  t'other  side 

The  dazzled  optics  caught. 

With  active  spring-  the  nimble  steeds 
Rush'd  thro'  the  pass  between. 

And  scarcely  touch'd;  the  car  behind 
Got  through  not  quite  so  clean; 

For  while  one  wheel  one  stall  engag'd^ 

Its  ft'llow  took  the  other; 
Dire  was  the  clash;  down  fell  the  booths^, 

And  made  a  dreadful  pother. 

Nuts,  oranges,  and  gingerbread. 
And  figs  here  roll'd  around; 
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nd  scissars,  knives,  and  thimbles  there 
Bestrew'd  the  glitt'ring  ground. 

The  fall  of  boards,  the  shouts  .and  cries, 
Urg'd  on  the  horses  faster; 
nd  as  they  flew,  at  every  step 
They  caused  some  new  disaster. 

^ere  lay  o'erturn*d  in  woful  plight 

A  pedlar  and  his  pack; 
rhere,  in  a  showman's  broken  box,. 

All  London  went  to  wrack. 

ut  now  the  fates  decreed  to  stop 
The  ruin  of  the  day. 
And  make  the  gig  and  driver  too 
A  heavy  Yeck'ning  pay. 

A  ditch  there  lay  both  broad  and  deep, 

Where  streams  as  black  as  Styx 
From  every  quarter  of  the  town 

Their  muddy  currents  mix. 

Down  to  its  brink  in  heedless  haste 

The  frantic  horses  flew. 
And  in  the  midst,  with  sudden  jerk, 

Their  burthen  overthrew. 

The  prostrate  gig  with  desperate  force 

They  soon  pull'd  out  again. 
And  at  their  heels,  in  ruin  dire, 

Dragg'd  lumb'ring  o*er  the  plain. 

Here  lay  a  wheel,  the  axle  there. 
The  body  there  remain'd. 
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Till  sever*d  limb  from  limb,  the  car 
Nor  name  nor  shape  retained. 

But  Jehu  must  not  be  forgot. 

Left  floundering  in  the  flood. 
With  clothes  all  drench'd,  and  mouth  and  ev^& 

Beplaster'd  o'er  with  mud. 

In  piteous  case  he  waded  thro* 

And  gain'd  the  slipp*ry  side. 
Where  gTinning  crowds  were  gathered  round 

To  mock  his  fallen  pride. 

They  led  him  to  a  neighbouring  pump 

To  clear  his  dismal  face. 
Whence  cold  and  heartless  home  he  slunk 

Involv'd  in  sore  disgrace. 

And  many  a  bill  for  damage  done 

His  father  had  to  pay: 
Take  warning,  youthful  drivers  all! 

From  Jehu's  first  essay^ 

WHY  AN  APPLE  FALLS. 

Papa,  (said  Lucy)  I  have  been  reading  to* 
clay  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  make 
4§ome  of  his  great  discoveries  by  seeing  an  ap- 
ple fall  from  a  tree^  What  was  there  extra- 
ordinary in  that? 

p.  There  was  Hotliing  extraordinary^  but 
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happened  to  catch  his  attention  and  set  him 
hinking. 

I  L.  And  what  did  he  think  about? 

jPv  He  thought  by  what  means  the  apple 
s  brought  to  the  ground. 

X.  Why,  I  could  have  told  him  that — be- 
ise  the  stalk  gave  way  and  there  was  notlw 
;  to  support  it. 

P.  And  what  thenf 

X.  Why  then — it  must  fall,  you  know. 

P.  But  why  must  it  fall? — that  is  the 

nt. 

L.  Because  it  could  not  help  it. 

P.  But  why  could  it  not  help  it? 

L.  I  don't  know— that  is  an  odd  question. 

cause  there  was  nothing  to  keep  it  up. 

P.  Suppose  there  was  not — does  it  follow 

,t  it  must  come  to  the  ground? 

L,  Yes,  surely! 

P.  Is  an  apple  animate  or  inanimate? 

L,  Inanimate,  to  be  sure! 

P.  And  can  inanimate  things  move  of 

imselves? 

i.  No— I  think  not — but  the  apple  falls 
ause  it  is  forced  to  fall, 
jP.  Right!  Some  force  out  of  itself  acts 
m  it,  otherwise  it  would  remain  forever 
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where  it  was,  notwithstanding  it  were  loosen 
ed  from  the  tree, 
i.  Would  it! 

P.  Undoubtedly!  for  there  are  only  twt 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  moved|  by  its  owi 
power  of  motion,  or  the  power  of  somewha 
else  moving  it.  Now  the  first  you  acknowl 
edge  it  has  not;  the  cause  of  its  motion  mus 
therefore  be  the  second.  And  what  that  is 
t^as  the  subject  of  the  philosopher's  inquiry. 

X.  But  every  thing  falls  to  the  ground  a 
well  as  an  apple,  when  there  is  nothing  t 
keep  it  up. 

P.  True — ^there  must  therefore  be  an  uni 
versal  cause  of  this  tendency  to  fall. 

L.  And  what  is  it? 

P,  Why,  if  things  out  of  the  earth  cannt 
move  themselves  to  it,  there  can  be  no  othe 
eauie  of  their  coining  together,  than  that  tli 
earth  pulls  tham. 

L.  But  the  ejirth  is  no  more  animate  tha 
^hey  are:  so  how  can  it  pull? 

P.  Well  objected!  This  will  bring  us  i 
the  point.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  af  er  deep  met 
itation.  discovered  that  there  was  a  law  in  ns 
ture  called  ^  attraction^  by  virtue  of  which  e 
ery  particle  of  matter,  that  is,  every  thing 
whieh  the  w«rld  is  composed,  draws  tow  an 
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very  other  particle  of  matter,  with  a  force 
bportioiied  to  its  size  and  distance.  Lay 
o  marbles  on  the  table.    They  have  a  ten- 
ney  to  come  together,  and  if  there  were 
thing  else  in  the  world,  they  would  come  to- 
ther,  but  they  are  also  attracted  by  the  ta- 
e,  by  the  ground,  and  by  every  thing  besides 
the  room;  and  these  different  attraction* 
ill  against  each  other.    Now,  the  globe  of 
e  earth  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  matter,  to 
hich  nothing  near  it  can  bear  any  compari- 
u.    It  draws,  therefore,  with  mighty  force 
ery  thing  within  its  reach,  which  is  the 
use  of  their  falling;  and  this  is  called  the 
ravitation  of  bodies,  or  what  gives  them 
mght.    When  I  lift  up  any  thing,  I  act  con- 
'ary  to  this  force,  for  which  reason  it  seems 
eavy  to  me,  and  tbe  heavier,  the  more  matter 
contains,  since  that  increases  the  attraction 
f  the  earth  for  it.    Do  you  understand  this? 

L,  I  think  I  do.  It  is  like  a  loadstone 
rawing  a  needle. 

P.  Yes — -that  is  an  attraction,  but  of  a  par- 
icular  kind,  only  taking  place  between  the 
agnet  and  iron.    But  gravitation,  or  the  at- 
raction  of  the  earth,  acts  upoa  every  thiiicg 
like* 
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L.  Then  it  is  pulling  you  and  me  at  thii 
moment? 

P.  It  is. 

L.  But  why  do  we  not  stick  to  the  grouni 
then? 

P.  Because,  as  we  are  alive,  we  have 
power  of  self-motion,  wliieh  can  to  a  certaii 
degree  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
But  the  reason  you  cannot  jump  a  mile  higl 
as  well  as  a  foot,  is  this  attraction,  whicl 
brings  you  down  again  after  the  force  of  you 
jump  is  spent. 

X.  I  think  then  I  begin  to  understan 
what  I  have  heard  of  people  living  on  the  oth 
er  side  of  the  world.  I  believe  they  are  call 
ed  Antipodes^  who  have  their  feet  turned  to 
wards  ours,  and  their  heads  in  the  air.  I  use 
to  wonder  how  it  could  ba  that  they  did  no 
fall  oft^  but  I  suppose  the  earth  pulls  them  t 
it. 

P.  Very  true.  And  whither  should  they 
fill!?    What  have  they  over  their  heads? 

X.  I  don't  know — sky,  I  suppose. 

P.  They  have.  This  earth  is  a  vast  ball, 
hung  in  the  air,  and  continually  spinning 
round,  and  that  is  the  cause  why  the  sun  and 
stars  seem  to  rise  and  set.  At  noon  we  have 
llie  sun  over  our  heads,  when  the  Antipodes 
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ji.vc  the  stars  over  theirs;  and  at  midnight 
\  ^  le  stars  are  over  our  heads,  and  the  sun  over 
eirs.    So  whither  should  they  fall  to  more 
lan  we? — to  the  stars  or  the  sun? 
L,  But  we  are  up,  and  they  are  down. 
F%  What  is  up,  hnt  from  the  earth  and  to- 
ttrds  the  sky?    Their  feet  touch  the  earth 
|id  their  heads  point  to  the  sky  as  well  as 
1  irsj  and  we  are  under  their  feet  as  much  as 
ey  are  under  ours.  If  a  Iiole  were  dug  quite 
Ijrough  the  earth,  what  would  you  see  through 


L.  Sky,  with  the  sun  or  the  stars:  and  now 
Ijsee  the  whole  matter  plainly.    But  pray 
hat  supports  the  earth  in  the  air? 
P.  Why,  where  should  it  go  to? 
Zf.  I  don't  know— I  suppose  w  here  there 
l^s  most  to  draw  it,    I  have  heard  that  the 
n  is  a  great  many  times  bigger  than  the 
|rth.    Would  it  not  go  to  that? 

jP.  You  have  thought  very  justly  on  the 
latter,  I  perceive.  But  I  shall  take  another 
portunity  of  shewing  you  how  this  is,  and 
|iy  the  earth  does  not  fall  into  the  sun,  of 
iliieh,  I  confess,  there  seems  to  be  some  dan- 
|]  r.  Meanwhile  think  how  far  the  falling  of 
1 1  apple  has  carried  usi 
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i.  To  the  Antipodes,  and  I  know  not 
where. 

P.  You  may  see  from  thence  what  use  may 
be  made  of  the  Qommonest  fact  by  a  thinking 
mind*  pI 

NATURE  AND  EDUCATION.  a 

A  FABLE. 

feei 

JVAfusE  and  Education  were  one  day  inic 
walking  together  through  a  nursery  of  trees  jts 
SeCj  says  JSTaturs^  how  straight  and  fine  those  Li 
firs  grow — that  is  my  doing!    But  as  to  tbos(  ^ 
oaksj  they  are  al!  crooked  and  stunted:  that 
my  good  sister,  is  your  fault.   You  have  plant 
ed  them  too  close,  and  not  pruned  them  prop  em 
erly.    Nay,  sister,  said  Education^  I  am  sun  y 
I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  about  them 
but  you  gave  me  bad  acorns,  so  how  shouji  m 
they  ever  make  fine  ts^ees?  ' 

The  dispote  grew  warm;  and  at  lengtl  laj, 
instead  of  biaming  one  another  for  negligence 
they  began  to  boast  of  their  own  powers,  an  ^^f, 
to  challenge  each  other  to  a  contest  for  tiie  su  y 
^Qiiorltj,  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  a  ^ 
dopt  a  favourite,  and  rear  it  up  in  spite  of  al 
the  ill  oUces  of  her  opponeiat.    JS^ature.  fixe  Ht 


JS'^ature  and  Education. 
on  a  vigorous  yoursg  Weymouth  Pine,  the 
rent  of  which  had  grown  to  be  the  main- 
L*t  of  a  man  of  war.  Do  what  you  will  to 
is  pl^snt,  said  she  to  her  sister,  1  am  resolv- 
to  pu-jh  it  up  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Md*- 
ation  took  under  her  care  a  crab-tree.  This, 
id  she,  1  will  rear  to  be  at  least  as  valuable 
your  pine. 

Both  went  to  work.  While  ^^ature  was 
iding  her  pine  with  plenty  of  wholesome 
ees,  Education  passed  a  strong  rope  round 
top,  and  pulling  it  downwards  with  all  her 
'ce,  fastened  it  to  the  trunk  of  a  neighbour- 
oak.  The  pine  laboured  to  ascend,  but 
t  being  able  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  it 
shed  to  one  side,  and  presently  became 
nt  like  a  bow.  Still,  such  was  its  vigour^ 
X  its  top,  after  descending  as  low  as  its 
nches,  made  a  new  shoot  upwards;  but  its 
auty  and  usefulness  were  quite  destroyed. 
The  crab-tree  cost  Education  a  world  of 
ins.  She  pruned  and  pruned,  and  endeav- 
red  to  hring  it  into  shape,  but  in  vain.  Mt-^ 
'e  thrust  out  a  bough  this  w  ay,  and  a  knot 
at  way,  and  would  not  push  a  single  lead- 
shoot  upwards.  The  trunk  was,  indeed, 
pt  tolerably  straight  by  constant  efforts? 
t  the  head  grew  awry  and  ill-fashioned;^  an^ 
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made  a  scrubby  figure.  At  length,  Educatior 
despairing  of  making  a  sightly  plant  of  it,  in 
grafted  the  stock  with  an  apple,  and  brougl 
it  to  bear  tolerable  fruit. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  sistei 
met  to  compare  their  respective  success.  Al 
sister!  (said  JSTatureJ  I  see  it  is  in  your  po 
er  to  spoil  the  best  of  my  works.  Ah,  siste 
(said  Education  J  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  coi 
tend  against  you— however,  something  may  I 
done  by  taking  pains  enough. 
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AVERSION  SUBDUED, 

A  DRAMA. 
ScBNE— ^  road  in  the  country* 
Arhury — Belford^  walking.  ^ 

Belford.   Pray  who  is  the  present  possess- 
of  the  Brookby  estate? 
Arhury.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Goodwin* 
B.  Is  he  a  good  neighbour  to  you? 

Far  from  it;  and  I  wish  he  had  settled 
fundred  miles  ofT^  rather  than  eome  here  te 
111  our  neighbourhood. 
B.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that;  but  what  ii 
ir  objection  to  him? 

A.  O,  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  agree» 
the  first  plaee  he  is  quite  of  the  other  side 
politics;  and  that,  you  know^  is  enough  te 
vent  all  intimacy. 

B.  I  am  not  entirely  of  that  opinioni  hut 

at  else? 

Ji.  He  is  no  sportsman,  and  refuses  to  join 
our  association  for  protecting  the  game, 
ither  does  he  choQse^  to  b<ra  wi^jxi^^v  %S^9xtf 

»ur  eli4)i3» 

1  • 
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B,  Has  he  been  asked? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  direetiy,  but 
he  might  easily  propose  himself  if  he  liked  it. 
But  he  is  of  a  close,  unsociable  temper,  and  I 
believe  very  niggardly. 

B.  How  has  he  shewn  it? 

A.  His  style  of  living  is  tot  equal  to  hi^ 
fortune;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  instance* 
of  his  attention  to  petty  economy. 

jB.  Perhaps  he  spends  feis  money  m  char- 
ity. 

•S,  Not  he,  I  dare  say.  It  was  but  last 
week  that  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  lost  his  all  ^ 
by  a  ^re,  went  to  him  with  a  subscription  pa- 
per,  in  v^'hicli  were  the  names  of  all  the  geii- 
tlemen  in  the  neighbourhoodf  and  all  the  an- 
swer  he  got  was,  that  he  would  consider  of  it.  ° 

B.  And  did  he  consider? 

Ji,  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  it  was  on-  ^ 
ly  an  excuse.    Then  his  predecessor  had  a  f\ 
park  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  used  to 
make  liberal  presents  of  venison  to  all  his  ^] 
neighbours.    But  this  frugal  gentleman  has 
sold  them  all  off,  and  got  a  flock  of  sheep  in- 
stead,  .J 

B.  I  don't  se^  much  harm  in  that,  rnvt 
mutton  i»  so  deai'.  ? 
To  be  sure  he  has  a  right  to  do  as^  he  ^ 
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Lses  with  his  park,  but  that  is  not  the  way 
e  beloved,  you  know.    As  to  myself,  I 
reason  to  think  he  bears  me  particular 
ilL 

|K.  Then  he  is  much  in  the  wrong,  for  I 
ve  you  are  as  free  from  ill-will  to  other* 
ny  man  living.  But  how  has  he  shewn 
ray? 

^.  In  twenty  instances.    He  had  a  horse 
sale  the  other  day,  to  which  I  took  a  iik- 
and  bid  money  for  it.     As  soon  as  he 
d  I  was  about  it,  he  sent  it  off  to  a  fair  on 
other  side  of  the  county.    My  wife,  yom 
w,  is  passionately  fond  of  cultivating  flow- 
Riding  lately  by  his  grounds,  she  ob- 
ed  something  new.  and  took  a  great  long- 
for  a  root  or  cutting  of  it.    My  gardener 
tioned  her  wish  to  his  (contrary,  I  own,  to 
inclination),  and  he  told  his  master;  but 
ead  of  obliging  her,  he  charged  the  gard- 
r  on  no  account  to  touch  the  plant.    A  lit- 
while  ago  1  turned  olFa  man  for  saucy  be- 
iouri  but  as  he  had  lived  many  years  with 
,  and  was  a  very  useful  servant,  I  meant  to 
e  him  again  upon  his  submission,  which,  I 
not  doubt,  would  soon  happen.    Instead  of 
t  he  goes  and  offers  himself  to  my  civil 
ghbour,  who«  wltliout  deigning  to  apply  to 


i 
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me,  even  fur  a  character,  entertains  liiin  im^i 
mediately.  In  short,  he  has  not  the  least  of  a 
gentleman  about  him,  and  I  would  give  any 
thing  to  be  well  rid  of  him. 

B.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  can  be  more  «n. 
pleasant  in  the  country  than  a  bad  neighbour, 
and  I  am  concerned  it  is  your  lot  to  have  one. 
But  there  is  a  man  who  seems  as  if  he  wantell 
to  speak  with  you.  \_J1  countryman  approaches. 

Jl,  Ah!  it  is  the  poor  fellow  that  w<i» 
burnt  out.  Well,  Richard,  how  go  you  m^m 
what  has  the  subscription  produced  you? 

Richard.  Thank  your  honour,  my  losses 
are  nearly  all  made  up. 

Jl*  I  am  very  glad  of  that;  but  when  I  saw 
the  paper  last,  it  did  not  reach  half  way. 

R.  It  did  not,  Sir;  but  you  may  remember 
asking  me  what  Mr.  Goodwin  had  done  fpr 
me,  and  I  told  you  he  took  time  to  consider  of  [^^ 
it.  Well,  Sir — I  found  that  the  very  next 
day  he  had  been  at  our  town,  and  liad  made 
very  particular  inqpiiry  about  me  and  my  los 
ses  among  my  neighbours.  When  I  called 
upon  him  in  a  few  days  after,  he  told  me  he 
was  very  glad  to  find  that  I  bore  such  a  good 
character,  and  that  the  gentlemen  round  had 
so  kindly  taken  up  my  case;  and  he  would 
prevent  th^  necessity  of  ray  going  any  further 
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relief.  Upon  which  he  gave  me,  God 
is  him!  a  draught  upon  his  banker  for  fifty 
nds. 

L^,  Fifty  pounds! 

LB,  Yes,  Sir — it  has  made  me  quite  my 
^  man  again;  and  I  am  now  going  to  piir* 
ise  a  new  cart  and  team  of  horses. 

A  noble  gift  indeed!  I  could  never  have 
light  it.  Well,  Richard,  I  rejoice  at  your 
d  fortune.  I  am  sure  you  are  much  oblig- 
to  Mr.  Goodwin. 

£.  Indeed  I  am.  Sir,  and  to  all  my  good 
nds.    God  bless  you!  Sir.  [Goes  on. 

Niggardliness,  at  least,  is  not  this  man's 

de. 

No — »I  was  mistaken  in  that  point.  I 
mged  him,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But 
it  a  pity  it  is  that  men  of  real  generosity 
uld  not  be  amiable  in  their  manners,  and 
•eady  to  oblige  in  trifles  as  in  matters  of 
sequence, 

B.  True — His  a  pity  when  that  is  really 
case. 

Ji.  How  much  less  an  exertion  it  would 
e  been,  to  have  shewn  some  civility  about 
orse  or  a  flower-root! 

B,  A  propos  of  flowers,  there's  yourgard- 
r  carrying  a  large  one  in  a  pot. 
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•^Enter  Gardener* 

A.  Now,  James,  what  have  you  got  theref 
Gard,  A  flower,  Sir^  for  Madam,  fron 

Mr.  Gd 'id win's. 

Ji,  How  did  you  come  by  it?  ^ 
G.  His  gardener,  Sir,  sent  me  word  t(  <( 

come  far  it.    We  should  have  had  it  before  g 

but  Mr.  Goodwin  thought  it  would  not  inov(  p 

safely. 

Ji,  I  hope  he  has  got  more  of  them. 

G,  He  has  only  a  seedling  plant  or  two  |f 
Sir;  but  hearing  that  Madam  took  a  liking  t 
it,  he  was  resolved  to  send  it  to  her,  and  i 
choice  thing  it  is!  I  have  a  note  for  Madai 
in  my  pocket. 

Well,  go  on.  "[Exit  Gardener 

B,  Methinks  this  does  not  look  like  deJ  j^, 
ciency  in  civility. 

Ji,  No — it  is  a  very  polite  action^ — can  l| 
deny  it,  and  1  am  obliged  to  him  for  it.   Pe  | 
haps,  indeed,  he  may  feel  he  owes  me  a  litti  \^ 
amends, 

i 

B,  Possibly-^It  shews  he  can  feel,  ho\  I  ^ 
ever.  I 

It  does.    Ha!  there's  Yorkshire  To  | 
coming  with  a  string  of  horses  from  the  fai  | 
I'll  step  up  and  speak  to  him.    Now,  Toi 
liow  have  horses  gone  at  Market-hill? 
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Tom.,  Dear  enough,  your  Lonour! 
Jl»  How  much  more  did  jou  get  for  Mr. 
oodwiii's  mare  than  1  offered  him? 
T.  Ah,  Sir!  that  was  not  a  thing  for  jour 
|ding5  and  that  Mr.  G  jodwin  well  knew.  You 
lever  saw  such  a  vicious  toad.  She  had  like 
have  killed  the  groom  two  or  three  times. 
|o  I  was  ordered  to  offer  her  to  the  mail-coach 
people,  and  get  what  I  could  from  them,  I 
light  have  sold  her  better,  if  Mr.  Goodwin 
v^ould  have  let  me,  for  she  was  a  fine  creature 
lo  look  at  as  need  be,  and  quite  sound. 

^.  And  was  that  the  true  reason,  Tom^ 
vhj  the  mare  was  not  sold  to  me? 
T.  It  was,  indeed,  Sir. 

A.  Then  I  am  highly  obliged  to  Mr.  Good- 
ll^vm.  f  Tom  rides  on,  J  This  was  handsome 
behaviour  indeed] 

B.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  somewhat  more 
Sthan  politeness — it  was  real  goodness  of  heart. 

•5.  It  was.  I  find  I  must  alter  my  opinion 
mt  him,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure.  But,  after 
all,  his  conduct  with  respect  to  my  servant  is 
somewhat  unaecounlable. 

B.  I  see  reason  to  think  so  well  of  him  in 
the  main,  that  I  am  inclined  to  hope  he  will 
be  acquitted  in  this  matter  too. 

There  the  fellow  is,  I  wonder  he  ha^ 
mj  old  livery  on  jet. 
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IJVed  approaches^  pulling  off  his  hat 

JV*.  Sir,  1  was  cdmiiig  to  your  honour. 

•fl.  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  now, 
Ned? 

JV*.  To  ask  pardon.  Sir,  for  my  misbehave 
iour,  and  beg  you  to  take  me  again. 

•5*  What — have  you  so  soon  parted  with 
your  new  master? 

JV.  Mr.  Goodwin  never  was  my  master, 
6ir.  He  only  kept  me  in  his  house  till  I  could 
make  it  up  with  you  again;  for  he  said  he 
was  sure  you  were  too  honourable  a  gentle-* 
inan  to  turn  off  an  old  servant  without  good 
reason,  and  he  hoped  you  would  admit  my  ex* 
cuses  after  your  anger  w?ls  oven 
Did  he  say  all  that? 

•TV*.  Yes,  Sir;  and  he  advised  me  not  to  de- 
lay any  longer  to  ask  your  pardon. 

•3.  Well — go  to  my  house,  and  I  will  talk 
with  you  on  my  return. 

B.  Now,  my  friend,  what  think  you  of 
this? 

•3.  I  think  more  than  I  can  well  express. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  never  to  make  hasty 
judgments  again. 

JB.  Why,  indeed,  to  have  concluded  that 
9nch  a  man  had  nothing  of  the  gentleman  a- 
bout  him  must  have  been  rather  hasty. 
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i,  A.  I  acknowledge  it.  But  it  is  tlie  misfor* 
I  line  of  these  reserved  characters  that  they 
re  so  long  in  making  themselves  known; 
lioiigh  when  they  are  known  they  often  prove 
jhe  most  truly  estimable.  I  am  afraid  even 
iow,  that  I  must  be  content  with  esteeming 
im  at  a  distance. 
B.  Why  so? 

A,  You  know  I  am  of  an  open^  sociable  dis- 
position. 

Perhaps  he  is  so  too. 
Ji,  If  he  was,  surely  we  should  have  beeit 
ctter  acquainted  before  this  time. 

B,  it  may  have  been  prejudice  rather  than 
emper,  that  has  kept  y^u  asunder. 

A.  Possibly  so.  That  vile  spirit  of  party 
as  such  a  sway  in  the  country,  that  men  of 
he  most  liberal  disposition!?  can  hardly  free 
'lemselves  from  its  influence.    It  poisons  all 

the  kindness  of  society;  and  yonder  comes  an 
instance  of  its  pernicious  effects. 

B.  Who  is  he? 

Jl,  A  poor  school-master  w  ith  a  largefam-^ 
l\y  in  the  next  market-town,  who  has  lost  all 
is  scholars  by  his  activity  on  our  side  in  the 
last  election.    I  heartily  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do  something  for  him;  for  he  is  a 
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Tery  honest  man,  though  perhaps  rather  teo 

warm.  [The  school-master  comes  up. 

Now,  Mr.  Penman,  how  go  things  with 
you? 

P.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  they  have  gone  poor- 
ly enough,  but  I  hope  they  are  in  the  way  to 
upend. 

^.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — ^but  how? 

jP.  Why,  Sir,  the  free-sehool  of  Stoke  is 
vacant,  and  I  believe  I  am  likely  to  get  it. 

•3.  Ay? — I  wonder  at  that.  I  thought  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party. 

P.  It  is.  Sir;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  recommendation,  and 
his  interest  is  sufficient  to  carry  it. 

•4.  Mr.  Goodwin!  you  surprise  me. 

P.  J  was  much  surprised  too,  Sir.  He 
sent  for  me  of  his  own  accord,  (for  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  asking  him  a  favour) 
and  told  me  he  was  sorry  a  man  should  be  in-> 
jured  in  his  profession  on  account  of  party,  and 
as  I  could  i\oi  live  comfortably  where  I  was., 
he  would  try  to  settle  me  in  a  better  place.  So 
he  mentioned  the  vacancy  of  Stoke,  and  offer- 
ed me  letters  to  the  trustees.  I  was  never  so 
affected  in  my  life.  Sir— I  could  hardly  speak 
to  return  him  thanks.  He  kept  me  to  dinner, 
and  treated  me  with  the  greatest  respect.  In* 
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ed  I  believe  there  is  not  a  kinder  man 
eathing  than  Sir.  Goodwin. 
mi.  You  have  the  best  reason  in  Ihe  world 
say  SO5  Mr.  Penman.    What — did  he  con- 
rse  familiarly  with  yoii.^ 
P.  Qnite  so,  8ir.    We  talked  a  great  deal 
bout  party-aftkirs  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
e  lamented  much  that  difterences  of  this  kind 
ould  keep  worthy  men  at  a  distance  from 
ach  other,    I  took  the  libertyj  Sir,  of  men- 
oning  your  name.    He  said  he  had  not  the 
oiiour  of  being  acquainted  with  you,  but  he 
ad  a  sincere  esteem  for  your  character,  and 
hould  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  cultivate  a 
riendship  with  you.    For  my  part,  I  confess 
o  my  shame,  I  did  not  think  there  could  have 
een  such  a  man  on  that  side, 
Jl.  Well — ^good  morningl 
P.  Your  most  obedient,  Sir.  [Hegeos. 
Jl.  ( Jlfter  some  silence, J  Come,  my  friend, 
et  us  go. 

J5. 'whither.?^ 

Can  you  doubt  it.^ — ^to  Mr.  Goodwin's 
0  be  sure!  After  all  I  have  heard,  can  I  ex- 
st  a  moment  without  acknowledging  the  in- 
ustice  I  have  done  him,  and  begging  his 
riendship? 

J3.  I  shall  be  happy,  I  am  sure^  to  accom- 
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pany  you  on  that  errand.    But  who  is  to  in-i 

troduce  us? 

A,  O,  what  is  form  and  ceremony  in  a  case 
like  this!    Come — come. 

B.  Most  willingly,  [Exeunt 


THE  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr.  L.  was  one  morning  riding  by  himself, 
when  dismounting  to  gather  a  plant  in  the 
hedge,  his  horse  got  loose  and  galloped  away 
before  him.  He  followed,  calling  the  horse 
by  his  name,  whicli  stopt,  but  on  his  approacl\ 
set  off  again.  At  length  a  little  boy  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  seeing  the  affair,  ran  across 
where  the  road  made  a  turn,  and  getting  be- 
fore  the  horse,  took  him  by  the  bridle,  and 
held  him  till  his  owner  came  up.  Mr.  L. 
looked  at  the  boy,  and  admired  his  ruddy 
cheerful  countenance.  Thank  you,  my  good 
lad!  (said  he)  you  have  caught  my  horse  very 
cleverly.  What  shall  I  give  you  for  your 
trouble?  (putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket.) 

I  want  nothing,  Sir,  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  L,  Don't  you?  so  much  the  better  for 
you.  Few  men  can  say  as  muchN,  But  pray 
what  were  you  doing  in  the  field? 
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B.  I  was  rooting  up  weeds,  and  (ending 
:lie  sheep  that  are  feeding  on  the  tarnips. 
-J^Ir.  L.  And  do  yon  like  this  employment? 
B,  Yes,  very  we!!,  this  fine  weather. 
Mr.  L,  But  had  you  not  rather  play? 
B.  This  is  not  hard  work,  it  is  almost  as 
;ood  as  play.  ^ 

Mr.  L,  Who  set  yoii  to  work? 
B.  My  daddy,  Sir. 
Mr,  L.  Where  doe&  he  live? 
B,  Jiist  by,  amoiii^  the  trees  there. 
Mr,  L,  What  is  his  name? 
J?.  Thomas  Hurdle, 
^"^i   j     Mr,  L.  Aud  what  is  yours? 
B.  Peter,  Sir. 
Mr.  L.  How  old  are  jofi? 
B.  I  shall  he  eight  at  Miehaelmas. 
Mr.  L.  How  long  have  yoy  been  out  in  this 
ield? 

B.  Ever  since  sis  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  L.  And  are  not  you  hungry? 

Yes — I  shall  go  to  my  dinner  soon. 
Mr.  L.  If  you  had  sixpense  now,  what 
reuid  you  do  with  it? 

B  I  don't  know.    I  never  had  so  much  it* 
uy  life. 

Mr.  L.  Have  you  no  playthings? 
B.  Playthings!  what  are  those? 
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Mr,  L,  Such  as  balls,  niuepinsj  marbles, 
tops,  and  wooden  horses. 

B,  No,  Sir;  but  our  Tom  makes  footballs 
to  kick  in  the  cold  weather,  and  we  set  traps 
for  birds;  and  then  1  have  a  jumping  pole  and 
a  pair  of  stilts  to  walk  through  the  dirt  with; 
and  I  had  a  hoop,  but  it  is  broke, 

Mr.  L.  And  do  you  want  nothing  else? 

B.  No;  I  have  hardly  time  f>r  iliose^  for 
I  always  ride  the  horses  to  held,  and  bring  up 
the  cows,  and  run  to  the  town  of  errands,  and 
that  is  as  good  as  play,  you  know. 

Mr*  L.  Well,  but  you  could  buy  apples  or 
gingerbread  at  the  town,  1  suppose,  if  you  had 
money? 

B.  O — can  get  apples  at  home;  and  as 
for  gingerbread,  1  don't  mind  it  much,  for  my 
mammy  gives  me  a  pye  now  and  then,  and  that 
is  as  good. 

Mr.  L.  Would  not  you  like  a  knife  to  cut 
sticks? 

B.  I  have  one— here  it  is — brother  Tom 
gave  it  me. 

Mr.  L.  Your  shoes  are  full  of  holes — don't 
you  want  a  better  pair? 

B.  I  have  a  better  pai^  for  Sundays. 

Mr.  L.  But  these  let  in  water* 

B.  O,  I  don't  care  for  that. 
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Mr,  L,  Your  hat  is  all  torn,  too. 
B.  I  have  a  better  at  home,  ^ixt  I  had  as 
}eve  have  none  at  all,  for  it  hurts  my  head. 
I    Mr,  L*  What  do  you  do  when  it  rains? 

B,  If  it  rains  very  hard,  I  get  uader  the 
edge  till  it  is  over. 

Mr,  L,  What  do  you  do  when  you  are 
ungry  before  it  is  time  to  go  home? 
Bp  I  sometimes  eat  a  raw  turnip. 
Mr,  L,  But  if  there  are  none? 
B,  Then  1  do  as  well  as  I  can;  I  work  on 
nd  never  think  of  it. 
m      Mr,  L,  Are  you  not  dry  sometimes  this 
y    ot  weather? 

B.  Yes,  but  there  is  water  enough. 
h      Mr,  L,  Why,  my  little  fellow,  you  are 
TDi]   iiite  a  philosopher! 
B.  Sir? 

Mr^  L,  I  say,  you  are  a  philosopher,  but  I 
otji   fn  sure  you  do  not  know  what  that  means. 

B,  No,  Sir— no  harm,  I  hope. 
Toi     Mr,  L,  No,  no!  (laughing,)   Well,  my 
)y,  you  seem  to  want  notliing  at  all,  so  I 
lall  not  give  you  money  to  make  you  want 
ay  thing.    But  were  you  ever  at  school? 

B,  No,  Sir,  but  daddy  says  I  shall  go  after 
irvest. 

Mr.  L.  You  will  want  books  then. 
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B.  Yes,  the  boys  have  all  a  spelling  book 
a  lid  a  testameot. 

JIt\  L.  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  them— 
fell  your  daddy  soj  and  that  it  is  because  I 
thought  you  a  very  good,  contented  little  boy. 
80  now  go  to  your  sheep  again. 

B,  I  will.  Sir.    Thank  yoa. 

Mr,  L,  Good  bye,  Peter. 

B.  Good  bye,  Sir. 


FLYING  AND  SWIMMING. 

How  I  wish  I  could  fly!  (cried  Robert,  as 
he  was  gazing  after  his  pigeons  that  were  ex- 
ercising themselves  in  a  morning's  flight.) 
How  flne  it  must  be  to  soar  to  such  a  height, 
and  to  dash  through  the  air  with  so  swift  a 
motion! 

I  doubt  not  (said  his  father)  that  the  pig- 
eons have  great  pleasure  in  it;  but  we  have 
oiiv  pleasures  too;  and  it  is  idle  to  indulg 
longings  for  things  quite  out  of  our  power. 

JL  But  do  you  think  it  impossible  for  me 
to  learn  to  fly.^ 

F.  I  do— for  I  see  they  are  not  furnishe 
by  nature  with  organs  requisite  for  the  pur 
pose. 
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E,  Might  not  artificial  wings  be  contrived, 
inch  as  Dsedalus  is  said  to  have  used? 

Possibly  they  might;  but  the  difficulty 
vould  be  to  put  them  in  motion. 

R,  Why  could  not  a  man  move  them  if 
hey  were  fastened  to  his  sJioulders,  as  uell 
LS  a  bird? 

jP.  Because  he  has  got  arms  to  move, 
l^hich  the  bird  has  not.  The  same  organs 
fhich  in  quadrupeds  are  employed  to  move 
e  fore  legs,  and  in  man  the  arms,  are  spent 
1  birds  on  the  motion  of  the  wings.  Nay,  the 
luscles,  or  bundles  of  flesh,  that  move  the 
^ngs,  are  proportionally  much  larger  and 
ronger  than  those  bestowed  upon  our  arms: 
)  that  it  is  impossible,  formed  as  we  are,  that 
e  should  use  w  ings,  were  they  made  and  fast- 
aed  on  with  ever  so  much  art. 

R,  But  angels,  and  Cupids,  and  sueh 
lings,  are  painted  with  wings;  and  I  think 
ley  look  very  natural. 

jP.  To  you  they  may  appear  so;  bi^t  an  a- 
itomist  sees  them  at  once  to  be  mouslerg, 
hich  coul4  not  really  exist. 

R,  God  might  have  created  winged  meuj 
jwever,  if  he  had  pleased, 
kepuri  jp.  No  doubt;  but  they  could  not  have  had 
lie  same  shape  that  men  have  now.  Thev 
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would  have  been  different  creatures,  such  as  it 
was  not  in  his  plan  to  make.  But  you  that 
iong  to  fly — consider  if  you  have  made  use  of 
all  the  faculties  already  given  youl  You  want 
to  subdue  the  element  of  air — what  caa  you 
do  with  that  of  water?  Can  you  swim? 
R,  No,  not  yet. 

F,  Your  companion  Johnson,  I  think,  can 
swim  very  well. 
R.  Yes. 

F.  Reiiect,  then,  on  the  difference  betwixt 
him  and  you.  A  boat  oversets  with  you  both 
in  a  deep  stream.  You  plump  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  and  infallibly  lose  your  life.  He  ris- 
es like  a  cork,  darts  away  with  the  greatest 
«ase,  and  reaches  the  side  in  perfect  safety, 
poth  of  you  pursued  by  a  bull,  come  to  the 
side  of  a  river.  He  jumps  in  and  crosses  it. 
You  are  drowned  if  you  attempt  it,  and  tossed 
by  the  bull  if  you  do  not.  What  an  advan- 
tage he  has  over  you!  Yet  you  are  furnished 
with  exactly  the  same  bodily  powers  that  he 
is.    How  is  this? 

R,  Because  he  has  been  taught,  and  I  have 
not. 

F.  True— but  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  learn, 
and  requires  no  other  instruction  than  boys 
Faij  give  one  another  when  they  bathe  togeth- 
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er^  so  that  I  wonder  any  body  should  neglect 
to  acquire  an  art  at  aiice  agreeable  and  use- 
ful. The  Riiinans  used  to  say,  by  way  of 
proverb,  of  a  blockliead,  "He  can  neither  read 
nor  swim.''  You  may  remember  how  Ceesar 
was  saved  at  Alexandria  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  swimming  with  one  hand, 
while  ho  held  up  his  Commentaries  with  the 
Qther. 

M.  I  should  like  very  well  to  swim,  and  I 
have  often  tried,  but  I  always  pop  under  wa- 
ter, and  that  daunts  me. 

F.  x\nd  it  is  that  fear  which  prevents  you 
from  succeeding. 

B,  But  is  it  as  natural  for  man  to  swim  as 
for  other  creatures?  I  have  heard  that  the 
young  of  all  other  animals  swim  the  fir^||ime 
they  are  thrown  into  the  water, 

F,  They  do — they  are  without  fear.  In 
<>ur  climate  the  water  is  generally  cold,  and  is 
early  made  an  object  of  terror.  But  in  the 
hot  countries,  where  bathing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  pleasures,  young  children  swim  so 
early  and  well,  that  I  should  suppose  they 
take  to  it  almost  naturally. 

R,  I  am  resolved  to  learn,  and  I  will  ask 
Johnson  to  take  me  witli  him  to  the  river. 

F»  Do|  but  Jet  hi  01  fiud  y^u  a  safe  place 
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to  begin  at.  I  don't  want  you,  however,  to 
proceed  so  cautiously  as  Sir  Nicholas  Giiii« 
crack  did. 

R.  How  was  that? 

F.  He  spread  himself  out  on  a  large  tablc,^ 
and  placing  before  him  a  bdson  of  water  with 
a  frog  in  it,  he  struck  with  his  arms  and  legs 
as  he  observed  the  animal  do. 

R,  And  did  that  teach  him? 

JP.  Yes — to  swim  on  dry  land;  but  he  nev- 
er ventured  himself  in  the  water. 

R,  Shall  I  get  corks  or  bladders? 

F,  No;  learn  to  depend  on  your  own  pow- 
ers. It  is  a  good  lesson  in  other  things,  as 
well  as  in  swimming.  Learning  to  swim  with 
corks,  is  like  learning  to  construe  Latin  with 
a  translation  on  the  other  side.  It  saves  some 
pains  at  first,  but  the  busiiiess  is  not  done  half 
80  effectually. 


THE  FEMALE  CHOICE. 

A  TALE. 

A  YOUNG  girl,  having  fatigued  herself  one 
hot  day  with  running  about  the  garden,  sat 
herself  down  in  a  pleasant  arbour,  where  she 
presently  fell  asleep.     During  her  slun^er, 
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I  two  feoiale  figures  presented  tliemselves  be- 
ifore  her.     One  was  loosely  liabited  in  a  thin 
robe  of  pink,  with  light  green  trimmings. 
ilHer  sash  of  silver  gauze  flowed  to  the  ground. 
||Her  fair  hair  fell  in  ringlets  down  her  neck; 
land  her  head-dress  consisted  of  artificial  flow- 
jlers  interwoven  with  feathers.     She  held  in 
ane  hand  a  ball-ticket,  and  in  the  other  a  fan- 
ey-dress,  all  covered  with  spangles  and  knots 
of  gay  ribbon.    She  advanced  smiling  to  the 
prl,  and  with  a  familiar  air  thus  addressed 
ben 

"My  dearest  Melissa,  1  am  a  kind  genius, 
dio  have  watched  you  from  your  birth,  and 
ibave  joyfully  beheld  all  your  beauties  expand^ 
lill  at  length  they  have  rendered  you  a  com* 
»anion  worthy  of  me.  See  what  I  have 
brought  you.  This  dress  and  this  ticket  will 
pve  you  free  access  to  all  the  ravishing  de- 
ights  of  my  palace.  With  me  you  will  pass 
Ifour  days  in  a  perpetual  round  of  ever-vary- 
ing amusements.  Like  the  gay  butterfly,  you 
i^ill  have  no  other  business  than  to  flutter 
i-om  flower  to  flower^and  spread  your  charms 
lefore  admiring  spectators.  No  restraints, 
lo  toils,  no  dull  tasks  are  to  be  found  within 
[ly  happy  domains.  All  is  pleasure,  life  and 
E5od  humour*    Come  then.,,  ray  dear!    Let  me 
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put  you  on  ihh  dress,  which  will  make  y^m 
quite  enchanting;  and  away,  away,  with  mel" 

Melissa  felt  a  strong  ineliiiation  to  comply 
with  the  call  of  this  inviting  nymph;  hut  firsts 
she  thought  it  would  be  prudent  at  least  lt» 
ask  her  name. 

My  Mamej  said  she,  is  Dissipation. 

The  other  feoiale  then  advanced.  She 
was  clothed  in  a  close  habit  of  brown  gtuff, 
simply  rejieved  with  white.  She  wore  her 
smooth  hair  under  a  plain  cap.  Her  whole 
person  was  perfectly  neat  and  clean*  Her 
look  was  serious,  but  satis&d;  and  her  air 
was  staid  and  composed.  She  held  in  o« 
hand  a  distaff;  on  the  opposite  arm  hong  ^ 
work-basket;  and  the  girdle  round  her  waisi 
was  garnished  with  sci&sors,  knitting  needles^ 
reels^  and  other  implements  of  female  labo Jir. 
A  bunch  of  keys  hung  at  her  side.  She  ih^is 
accosted  the  sleeping  girl. 

^'Melissa,  I  am  the  genius  who  have  jcv^er 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  your  jnoth- 
er;  and  I  now  oifer  nay  protection  to  you.  1 
have  no  allurements  to  tempt  yoa  with,  like 
those  of  my  gay  rival.  Instead  of  spenclln^;  all 
your  time  in  amusements,  if  you  enter  yourself 
of  my  train,  you  mu^t  rise  early,  and  pass  tha 
long  day  in  a  variety  of  employments,  some 
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f  them  difficult,  some  laborious,  and  all  re- 
uiriug  some  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Yon 
ust  dress  plainly,  live  mostly  at  home,  and 
im  at  being  useful  rather  than  shining.  But 
u  return  I  will  ensure  you  content,  even  spir-^ 
ts,  self-approbation,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
vho  thoroughly  know  yo'U.    If  these  offers 
ppear  to  your  young  mind  less  inviting  than 
hose  of  my  rival,  be  assured^  however,  ,  that 
hey  are  more  real.    She  has  promised  much 
ore  than  she  can  ever  make  good.  Perpei- 
ai  pleasures  are  no  more  in  the  power  of  Dis- 
pation,  than  of  Vice  or  Folly  to  bestow.  Her 
elights  quickly  pall,  and  are  inevitahly  suc- 
eedetl  by  languor  and  disgust.    She  appears 
you  under  a  disguise,  and  what  you  see  is 
ot  her  real  face.    For  myself,  1  shall  never 
eem  to  you  less  amiable  than  I  now  doj  hut,, 
n  the  contrary,  you  will  like  me  better  and 
etter.    If  I  look  grave  to  you  now,  you  wiii 
ear  me  sing  at  my  work;  and  when  work  ii 
ver,  1  can  dance  too.  But  I  have  said  enough, 
is  time  for  you  to  choose  wham  you  will  fol- 
w,  and  upon  that  choice  all  your  happiness 
epends.    If  yoa  would  know  my  name,  it  is. 

OUSEWIFERY." 

Melissa  heard  her  with  more  attentioi^ 
an  delight^  and  though  overawed  by  her 
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manner,  slie  could  not  help  turning  again  to 
take  another  look  at  the  first  speaker.  She 
beheld  her  still  offering  her  presents  with  so 
bewitching  an  air,  that  she  felt  it  scarcely  pos^ 
sible  to  resist;  when  by  a  lucky  accident,  the 
mask  with  which  Dissipation's  face  was  so 
artfully  covered,  fell  off.  As  soon  as  Melissa 
beheld,  instead  of  the  smiling  features  of  youth 
and  cheerfulness,  a  countenance  wan  and 
ghastly  with  sickness,  and  soured  by  fretful- 
ness,  she  turned  away  with  horror,  and  gave 
her  hand  unreluctantly  to  her  sober  and  ^n- 
eere  companion. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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